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[Tnoron  we  have  published  several  articles  upon  Rogers,  the  following  noble  vindication  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  genius  from  the  implied  aspersions  of  the  “Table  Talk,”  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  replete 
with  ane^ote,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  criticiam. — Ed.] 


Foe  more  than  half  a  century  a  small 
house  in  a  (]uiet  nook  of  London  has  been 
the  recognised  abode  of  taste,  and  the 
envied  resort  of  wit,  beauty,  learning,  and 
genius.  There,  surrounded  by  the  choic¬ 
est  treasures  of  art,  and  in  a  light  reflected 
from  Guidos  and  Titians,  have  sat  and  min¬ 
gled  in  familiar  converse  the  most  eminent 
poets,  painters,  actors,  artists,  critics,  trav¬ 
ellers,  historians,  warriors,  orators,  and 
statesmen  of  two  generations.  Under  that 
roof  celebrities  of  all  sorts,  matured  or  bud¬ 
ding,  and  however  contrasted  in  genius  or 
pursuit,  met  as  on  the  table-land  where 
(according  to  D’Alembert)  Archimedes 
and  Homer  n^  stand  on  a  perfect  footing 
of  equality.  Tne  man  of  mind  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  man  of  action,  and  modest 
merit  which  had  yet  its  laurels  to  win,  was 
first  brought  acquainted  with  the  patron 
who  was  to  push  its  fortunes,  or  with  the 
hero  who.se  name  sounded  like  a  trumpet 
dote.  It  was  in  that  dining-room  that 
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Erskine  told  the  story  of  his  first  brief,  and 
Grattan  that  of  his  last  duel ;  that  the 
“Iron  Duke”  described  'V^(aterloo  as  a 
“battle  of  giants;”  that  Chantrey,  plac¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  a  mahogany  pedestal,  said, 
“  Mr.  Rogers,  do  you  remember  a  work¬ 
man  at  five  shillings  a  day  who  came  in  at 
that  door  to  receive  your  orders  for  this 
work?  I  was  that  workman.”  It  was  there, 
too,  that  Byron’s  intimacy  with  Moore 
commenced  over  the  famous  mess  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  vinegar ;  that  Madame  de  Stael, 
after  a  triumphant  argument  with  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  was  (as  recorded  by  Byron)  “  well 
ironed  ”  by  Sheridan  ;  that  Sydney  Smith, 
at  dinner  with  Walter  Scott,  Campbell, 
Moore,  Wordsworth  and  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving,  declared  that  he  and  Irving,  if  the 
only  prose- writers,  were  not  the  only  pros- 
ers  in  the  company.  It  was  through  that 
window,  openmg  to  the  floor  and  leading 
through  the  garden  to  the  Park,  that  the 
host  started  with  Sheridan’s  gifted  grand¬ 
daughter  on  “  The  Winter’s  W alk  ”  which 
she  has  so  Gleefully  and  feelingly  commem¬ 
orated.  ft  was  in  the  library  above,  that 
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Wordsworth,  holding  up  the  original  con¬ 
tract  for  the  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost 
(1600  copies  for  £5,)  proved  to  his  own 
entire  satisfaction  that  solid  fame  was  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  popularity ;  whilst  Cole¬ 
ridge,  with  his  finger  upon  the  parchment 
deed  by  which  Dryden  agreed  for  the 
translation  of  the  ^neid,  expatiated  on  the 
advantages  which  would  have  accrued  to 
literature,  if  “  glorious  John  ”  had  selected 
the  Iliad  and  left  Virgil  to  Pope.  Whilst 
these  and  similar  scenes  are  passing,  we 
can  fancy  the  host  murmuring  his  well- 
known  hues : 

“  Be  mine  to  listen ;  pleased  but  not  elate. 
Ever  too  modest  or  too  proud  to  rate 
Myself  by  my  companions,  self-compell’d 
To  earn  the  station  that  in  life  I  held." 

This  house,  rich  as  it  was  in  varied  associa¬ 
tions,  was  only  comjdeted  in  1801  or  1802  ; 
but  the  late  owner’s  intimacy  with  men  and 
women  of  note  goes  back  to  a  long  ante¬ 
cedent  jieriod.  lie  had  been,  some  years 
before,  proposed  at  Johnson’s  club, — the 
club,  as  it  IS  denominated  still — by  Fox, 
seconded  by  Windham,  and  (as  he  fully 
believed)  blackballed  by  Malone.  He  had 
met  Condorcet  at  Lafayette’s  table  in  1789. 
In  the  course  of  a  single  Sunday  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  the  same  eventful  year,  he  had 
breakfasted  with  Robertson,  heard  him 
preach  in  the  forenoon,  and  Blair  in  the 
afternoon,  taken  coffee  with  the  Piozzis, 
and  supj>ed  with  Adam  Smith. 

There  is  surely  something  more  in  this 
position,  than  the  extraordinary  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  human  life,  or  than  its  utility  as  a 
connecting  link  between  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations,  the  point  of  view  in  which  hither¬ 
to  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  consid¬ 
ered.  It  leads  naturally  and  necessarily  to 
reflections  on  the  state  of  our  society,  es¬ 
pecially  in  relation  to  the  literary',  artistic 
and  intellectual  elements,  during  the  last 
seventy  years ;  and  we  feel  eager  to  profit 
by  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  a  nono- 
genarian  who  has  enjoyed  such  ample 
opportunities  for  appreciating  mankind. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Rogers’s  mental  habits  and 
tendencies  strongly  disposed  and  qualified 
him  for  turning  his  length  of  years  to  good 
account.  His  writings  teem  with  maxims 
of  worldly  wisdom,  enforced  or  illustrated 
by  remarkable  incidents,  and  his  conver¬ 
sation  was  replete  with  anecdotes  selected 
for  the  sake  of  the  light  they  threw  on 
manners,  the  train  of  thought  they  sug¬ 


gested,  or  the  moral  they  involved.  What 
has  been  printed  of  his  “Table  Talk’’  is  very 
far  from  being  in  keeping  with  his  character, 
or  on  a  par  with  his  fame.  Indeed,  those 
who  form  their  opinion  from  such  records 
as  the  volume  before  us  may  be  excused 
for  attributing  the  assiduous  court  paid 
him  to  the  caprice  of  fashion ;  whilst  others, 
M’ith  better  materials  for  judgment,  will 
hapl^  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  the 
felicitous  combination  of  long  life,  ample 
means,  cultivated  taste,  refined  hospitality, 
and  poetic  celebrity  in  one  man.  Which¬ 
ever  party,  the  detractors  or  the  admirers, 
may  turn  out  right,  the  critical  analysis  of 
his  life  and  writings  which  must  prece<le 
any  honest  attempt  to  adjudicate  upon  his 
reputation,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  in¬ 
structive  ;  nor  will  it  be  fouinl  wanting  in 
the  leading  attrsietions  of  literary  biogra¬ 
phy.  W e  therefore  projHise  to  review  the 
principal  incidents  and  perfonnances  of  a 
life  extending  over  ninety-two  of  aliout  the 
most  exciting  and  eventful  years  of  the 
w'orld’s  history. 

Samuel  Rogers  was  bom  at  Newington 
Green,  on  the  30th  July,  1763.  lie  was 
one  of  a  family  of  six  children,  three  sons 
and  three  daughters ;  he  was  the  third  son. 
Tlie  father  was  an  opulent  banker,  head 
of  the  firm  carried  on  till  the  present  year 
under  the  name  of  Rogers,  Olding  &  Co., 
29  Clement’s  L.ane.  Prior  to  his  marriage, 
he  was  a  member  of  theChtirch  of  England ; 
but  the  influence  of  his  wife  s|>eedily  effect¬ 
ed  his  conversion  to  her  ow'n  creed,  the 
Unitarian ;  and  by  the  time  Samuel  was 
old  enough  to  understand  or  to  be  moved 
by  such  things  the  whole  family  were  in 
regular  and  rigid  attendance  on  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  celebrateil  Dr.  Price,  the  ad¬ 
versary  of  Burke.  ITie  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  the  principal  dissenting  Injdies  has 
undergone  so  sensible  a  dimunntion  of  late 
years,  in  social  and  literary  distinction, 
that  it  may  be  diflicult  for  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  emi¬ 
nence  and  influence  of  the  nonconfonnist 
community  in  question.  Y et  its  annals  are 
rich  in  literarv  illustr.ation.  The  names  of 
Defoe,  Dr.  Watts,  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Rees, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  Dr.  Aikin,  with  others 
by  no  means  undistinguished,  are  indelibly 
associated  with  the  congregation  of  New¬ 
ington  Green  ;  which  still  flourishes  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  CromAvell 
(of  the  Protector’s  family,)  and  still  com¬ 
prises  most  of  the  natural  and  highly  res¬ 
pectable  connections  of  the  banker-poet. 
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who  was  tmflcniably  indebted  to  his  dis¬ 
senting;  friends  for  Ills  first  introduction  to 
celebrattnl  people  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  France.  Nor  was  this  tie  to  the  prim¬ 
itive  nonconformists  of  his  youth  altoge¬ 
ther  dissolved  by  his  excursions  into  the 
regions  of  orthodoxy  and  fashion.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  a  trustee  of  the  Newington 
Presbyterian  Meeting  House  from  1790  to 
his  death — a  iieriod  of  sixty-live  years ; 
and  when  the  Dissenters’  Chapel  Bill  was 
before  Parliament,  he  signed  a  petition  in 
favor  of  it  in  that  capacity. 

According  to  his  own  account,  Samuel 
Rogers  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  parentage,  jiatem.al  and 
matenial.  His  mother,  of  whom  he  uni¬ 
formly  spoke  as  an  aimable  and  very  hand¬ 
some  woman,  sedulously  inculcated  kind¬ 
ness  ami  gentleness ;  whilst  his  father, 
who  lived  till  1793,  gave  him  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  suited  to  his  intended  mode  of  life, 
put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  fortune, 
and  carefully  refrained  from  thwarting  or 
crossing  him  in  his  inclinations  or  pursuits, 
although  these  must  frequently  h.ave  jarred 
against  the  dissenting  banker’s  notions  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  On  seeing  his  son 
taking  to  poetry  and  fine  company,  the  ohl 
man  must  have  felt  like  the  hen  who  sees 
the  duckling,  which  she  has  hatched  as  a 
bird  of  her  own  feather,  suddenly  taking 
to  water ;  and  in  his  heart,  he  probably 
agreed  with  Ix)rd  Eldon,  who  on  hearing 
that  a  new  poem  (“  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory  ”)  had  just  been  published  by  a 
young  banker,  exclaimed,  “  If  ohl  (Jozzy  ” 
— alluding  to  the  head  of  the  firm  wdth 
which  he  banked — “  ever  so  much  as  says 
a  good  thing,  let  alone  writing,  I  will  close 
my  account  with  him  the  next  morning.” 

In  early  bt^yhood,  the  future  poet’s  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  start  off  the  course  in  a  dia¬ 
metrically  opjxtsite  direction.  When  he 
and  his  brothers  were  called  in  and  asked 
by  the  father  what  professions  they  wished 
to  follow,  Samuel  avowed  his  predilection 
for  that  of  a  preacher  ;  a  choice  which  he 
ex])lained  by  his  admiration  for  Ur.  Price. 
“He  was  our  neighbor  of  Newington 
Green,  and  would  often  drop  in  to  spend 
the  evening  with  us  in  his  dressing  gown : 
he  would  talk  and  read  the  Bible  to  us  till 
he  sent  us  to  l>ed  in  a  frame  of  mind  as 
heavenly  as  his  own.  He  lived  much  in 
the  society  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  other 
people  of  rank,  and  his  manners  were  ex¬ 
tremely  polished.”  If  the  child  lie  father 
to  the  man,  we  must  be  pardoned  for  sus¬ 


pecting  that  the  mundane  advantages  of 
the  divine  had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  his 
young  admirer,  as  the  truths  divine  that 
came  mendeil  from  liis  tongue. 

The  chief  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Rog¬ 
ers’s  formal  ami  regular  education  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  a  Dissenting  school  at  Hackney, 
where  he  learnt  Latin  enough  to  enable 
him  to  read  the  ea.sier  Latin  classics  with 
facility.  By  the  time  he  quitted  it,  he 
had  got  rid  of  his  pul|>it  aspirations,  and 
he  is  not  recorded  to  have  manifested  any 
marked  reluctance  to  his  destination  when 
he  was  placed  in  the  jtaternal  counting- 
hou.se,  with  the  view  of  being  in  due 
course  admitted  a  member  of  the  firm. 
He  seems  to  have  begun  the  serious 
business  of  life  with  the  good  sense  an<l 
prudence  which  never  left  him  ;  although 
lie  was  constantly  exjiosed  to  temptations 
to  which  most  men  of  jKietical  or  suscep¬ 
tible  temperament  would  have  succumbed. 
'When  his  solid  comforts  and  his  well  un¬ 
derstood  interests  were  involved,  the  Dali- 
hilis  of  fame  and  fashion,  of  vanity  and  sen¬ 
sibility,  exhausted  their  arts  on  him  in 
vain.  He  kept  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  on 
the  main  chance.  Even  when  he  set  up  as  a 
jKiet,  he  could  honestly  say,  “  I  left  no 
calling  for  this  idle  trade — no  duty 
broke ;  ”  and  he  continued  laying  the 
foundations  of  his  ideal  edifice  of  social 
enjoyment  and  prosperity,  with  a  patience 
;md  precision  worthy  of  the  most  pains¬ 
taking  and  methodical  of  economists  and 
calculators. 

It  was  his  favorite  speculation,  that  the 
greatest  command  of  worldly  happiness 
was  attainable  by  one  who,  beginning  low 
on  the  social  ladder,  should  mount  gradu¬ 
ally  and  regularly  to  the  top.  It  has  been 
invidiously  objected  that  this  sounds  very 
like  the  career  of  a  successful  tuft-hunter. 
But  Rogers  insisted  th.at  every  step  in  the 
ascent  should  be  won  honorably,  ami  the 
sustained  gratification  was  to  arise  from 
recognized  merit,  and  would  be  poisoned 
by  the  smallest  admixture  of  conscious  un¬ 
worthiness.  Fortunately,  he  has  himself 
explained  and  amj)lified  his  theory,  in  one 
of  the  most  striking  j>as.sage8  in  hi.s 
“  Italy  ” : 

“  All,  wherever  in  the  scale, 

Have — be  they  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor. 
Inherit  they  a  sheep-hook  or  a  sceptre — 

Much  to  be  grateful  for ;  but  most  has  he, 

Itom  in  that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  zone. 
Where  Knowledge  lights  his  lamp.  .  .  . 
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What  men  most  coTet, — wealth,  distinction, 
power. 

Are  baubles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children  in  the  schools 
Arc  roused  up  to  exertion.  The  reward 
h  in  the  race  we  rvn,  not  in  the  prize  ; 

And  they,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  earn  it. 
Having,  by  fevor  or  inheritance, 

These  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands. 
And  all  that  should  await  on  worth  well-tried. 

All  in  the  glorious  days  of  old  reserved 
For  manhe^  most  mature  or  reverend  age. 
Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies. 
Entering  the  lists  of  life.” 

Tliirsting  for  distinction,  he  hurried  into 
the  lists  without  adequate  prejiaration,  and 
with  ill-fitting  and  borrowed  arms.  Man 
is  little  less  an  imitative  creature  than  the 
monkey  or  the  mocking-ljird.  He  instinct¬ 
ively  copies  the  model  that  caprice  or  acci¬ 
dent  has  made  popular;  and  indiscriminately 
adopts,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  vice  or 
virtue,  the  folly  or  wisdom,  the  style  of  dress 
or  the  style  of  writing,  that  is  in  vogue. 
When  Rogers  8tarte<l  as  an  author,  he 
was  not  exempt  from  this  almost  univer¬ 
sal  weakness ;  and,  to  explain  his  poetical 
development,  we  must  cast  a  retrospect¬ 
ive  glance  on  the  poetical  productions 
and  literary  tendencies  of  the  generation 
in  which  he  was  trained  up. 

The  period  in  question  wa.s  the  Augustan 
age  of  historians  and  novelists :  for  within 
it  flourishetl,  in  fulness  of  reputation, 
Hume,  Robertson,  Giblxm,  Fielding,  Smol¬ 
lett,  Richardson,  and  Goldsmith.  The 
rich  mine  opened  by  the  essayists  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Tattler  and  the  Spectator, 
had  been  worked  out,  and  was  virtually 
abauiloned  after  the  termination  of  the 
Idler  in  1757;  whilst  a  cold  shade  was 
flung  over  poetry  by  the  name  and 
memory  of  Pope.  No  school  lias  practi¬ 
cally  jiroved  more  depressing  to  originality 
in  its  followers  than  his, — despite  (j»erha|)8 
by  reason)  of  his  own  exquisite  fancy,  and 
notwithstanding  the  encouragement  to  er¬ 
ratic  courses  held  out  to  them  in  the  fami¬ 
liar  couplet : 

“  From  vul  w  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 

And  snat^  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art” 

Nor  have  many  schools  retained  their 
influence  longer;  for  Crabbe  was  wittily 
described  as  “Pope  in  worsted  stockings ;” 
and  the  spell  was  not  completely  broken 
until  the  19th  century,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  inspired  the  taste  for  metrical  tales 


of  passion  and  adventure :  an  exploit,  the 
honor  of  which  has  lieen  claimed  for 
“  Christabel  ”  by  Coleridge,  who  borrow¬ 
ed  the  suggestion  from  Goethe.  Collins 
Sind  Gray,  emboldenetl  by  “Alexander’s 
Feast,”  and  the  “Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,” 
produced  some  fine  lyrical  pieces,  a.s  the 
“  Ode  to  the  Passions  ”  and  “  The  Hard ;” 
but  for  more  than  fifty  ^ears  after  the 
death  of  the  bard  of  Twickenham,  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  ran  almost  exclusively  in  the 
didactic,  descriptive,  or  elegiac  hne,  with 
an  occasional  digression  into  satire.  Rog¬ 
ers’s  avowed  favorites  were  Gray  and  Gohl- 
smith ;  and  his  preference  has  bet*n  justi¬ 
fied  by  posterity.  “  I  used,”  he  said,  “  to 
take  a  pocket  edition  of  Gray’s  Poems 
with  me  every  morning  during  my  walks 
to  my  father’s  banking-house,  wliere  I  was 
a  clerk,  and  read  them  by  the  way.  1  can 
rejieat  them  all.”  On  another  occasion  he 
exclaimed :  “What  pleasure  I  felt  on  bein^ 
told  that  Este  (Parson  Este)  had  said  of 
me,  ‘  A  child  of  Goldsmith,  sir.’  ”  This 
mu.st  have  been  after  the  publication  of  the 
“Pleasures  of  Memory;”  for  it  is  curious 
that  Rogers,  having  first  tried  his  strength 
in  prose,  began  his  poetical  career  by 
taking  for  his  prototype  the  one  of  these 
two  (Gray  and  Goldsmith)  whose  genius 
was  least  in  harmony  with  his  own,  and, 
by  imbuing  himself  with  the  spirit  of 
what  must  have  been  to  him  tiie  least 
congenial  of  Gray’s  productions. 

The,  to  all  agreeable,  to  m.any  intoxica- 
ing,  sensation  of  first  seeing  oneself  in  print, 
was  e.xperienot*<i  by  Rogers  in  1781,  when 
he  contribute*!  eight  numbers,  under  the 
title  of  The  Scribbler,  to  “  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine," — the  same  which,  under  the 
editorship  of  Sylvanus  Urban  (Cave),  was 
the  repository  of  the  earliest  eftbrts  of 
Johnston  in  the  same  walk.  “lie  told 
me,”  says  Boswell,  “  that  when  he  first  saw 
St.  John’s  Gate,  the  place  where  that  de¬ 
servedly  |)opular  miscellany  was  originally 
printefi,  he  beheld  it  with  reverence.” 
Probably  it  was  Johnsonian  influence  that 
gave  their  jiccullir  form  to  Rogers’s  first 
attempts  at  authorship ;  for  the  great  lexi¬ 
cographer  was  amongst  the  idols  of  his 
youth.  “My  friend  ]\Ialtby  and  I,”  he 
used  to  relate,  “  had  a  strong  desire  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson ;  and  we  determined  to  call 
upon  him  and  introduce  ourselves.  We 
accordingly  proceeded  to  his  house  in  Bolt 
Court ;  and  I  had  my  hand  on  the  knock¬ 
er,  when  our  courage  fiiiled  us,  and  we  re¬ 
treated.  Many  years  afterwards  1  men- 
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tioned  this  circumstance  to  Boswell,  who  i 
said,  ‘  Wh.at  a  pity  you  did  not  j;o  Iwldly  ' 
in !  he  would  have  received  you  with  all  ' 
kindness. 

Rogers  commonly  followed  up  this  anec¬ 
dote  with  another  of  the  ad\noe  he  gave, 
instead  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
young  friend  who  wsis  going  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  had  a  similar  desire  to  see  Dr. 
Parr.  The  advice  was  to  be  collected 
from  the  result.  “  W ell,  what  did  you 
do  ?”  was  the  first  question  of  the  travel¬ 
ler  on  his  return.  “  Exactly  as  you  told  j 
me.  I  knocked  Iwldly  at  the  door,  and 
asked  for  Dr.  Parr.  I  was  shown  into  a 
parlor  on  the  ground  floor  by  a  servant- 
mai<t.  When  the  doctor  appeared,  I  look¬ 
ed  stea^Uly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
aaid,  ‘Dr.  Parr,  I  have  taken  an  inexcusa¬ 
ble  lil>erty,  and  I  cannot  complain  if  you 
order  me  to  be  kicke<l  out  of  your  house. 
On  seeing  your  name  upon  the  door,  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  pass  the 
house  of  the  greatest  man  in  Europe  with¬ 
out  seeing  him.  I  knocked,  was  .admitted, 
and  here  I  ura!’  The  docter  seized  me 
by  both  hands  in  a  kind  of  trans])ort  of 
welcome,  fairly  danced  me  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  ended  by  keeping  me  to 
dinner  on  a  roast  shoulder  of  mutton.” 

Rogers’s  admiration  of  Johnson  never  ex¬ 
tended  to  his  style,  and  the  most  remark¬ 
able  features  of  “The  Scribbler”  are  the 
correctness  and  ease  of  the  langu.age.  The 
author  of  the  “  Table  Talk  ”  has  reprinted 
one  of  the  worst  numbers  by  way  of  speri- 
men.  All  are  commonplace  enough  in 
jK>int  of  thought  and  conception,  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  specify  the  very 
“Ramblers”  or  “Idlers”  which  the  writer 
had  in  his  mind’s  eye  whilst  com|)osing 
them ;  but  the  one  on  “  Fashion  ”  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  freedom  and  rythmical  flow 
which  are  rarely  found  in  essayists  of  eigh¬ 
teen: 

“Whether  she  (Fashion)  heightened  with  a 
pencil  the  vermilion  of  her  cheek,  or  clothed 
her  limbs  with  a  tight  or  flowing  ve.st;  whether 
she  collected  her  ringlets  in  a  knot,  or  suffered 
them  to  hang  negligently  on  her  shoulders ; 
whether  she  shook  the  dice,  waked  the  lyre,  or 
filled  the  sparkling  glass — she  was  imitated  by 
her  votaries,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  obse¬ 
quiousness  and  reverence.  All  insisted  on  pre¬ 
senting  their  offerings :  either  their  health, 
their  fortunes,  or  their  integrity.  Though  num¬ 
bers  incessantly  disappeared,  the  assembly,  re¬ 
ceiving  continual  supplies,  preserved  its  gran¬ 
deur  and  its  brilliancy.  At  the  entrance  I  ob¬ 
served  Vanity,  fantastically  crowned  with  flowers 


and  feathers,  to  whom  the  fickle  deity  commit¬ 
ted  the  initiation  of  her  votaries.  These  having 
fluttered  as  gtily  as  their  predec  ssors,  in  a  few 
moments  vanished,  and  were  succct^d  by 
others.  All  who  rejected  the  olicitations  of 
Vanity,  were  compelled  to  enter  by  Ridicule, 
whose  shafts  were  universally  dreaded.  Even 
Literature,  Science,  and  Plulofophy  were  obliged 
to  comply.  Those  only  escaped  who  were  con- 
ceale<i  beneath  the  veil  of  Obscurity.  As  I 
gazed  on  this  glittering  scene,  leaving  declined 
the  invitation  of  Vanity,  Ridicule  shot  an  arrow 
from  her  bow,  which  pierced  my  heart :  I  faint¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  violence  of  my  agitation  awaked.’  ’ 

To  judge  from  the  type  in  which  they 
1  were  printed,  and  the  places  assigned  to 
I  them  in  the  columns  of  Mr.  Sylvanus 
1  Urban,  tliat  practiced  judge  of  literary 
merit  appears  to  have  attached  no  great 
value  to  the  hicubrations  of  “  The  Scrib¬ 
bler,”  and  they  were  discontinued  after 
1  September,  1781.  The  author  of  the 
“  Table  T.alk”  states  that  he  was  present 
when  Mr.  Rogers  tore  to  pieces,  and  threw 
into  the  fire,  a  manu.sc-ript  operatic  drama, 
the  “Vintage  of  Burgundy,”  wdiich  he 
had  written  early  iii  life.  “  lie  told  me  he 
ottered  it  to  a  mamager,  who  8.aid,  ‘  I  will 
bring  it  on  the  stage  if  you  are  determined 
to  have  it  acted,  but  it  will  certainly  be 
damned.”’  Unless  this  drama  was  com- 
|)osed  wholly  or  in  part  between  1781  and 
1786,  we  must  conclude  that  this  interval 
was  era}>loyed  in  preparing  for  his  first  pub¬ 
lic  ai)pearance  as  a  poet,  which  was  not  un¬ 
likely,  considering  the  amount  of  litaoe 
labor  et  mora  that  he  was  w'ont  to  devote 
to  hLs  compositions.  The  “  Ode  to  Super¬ 
stition,  with  some  other  Poems,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1786.  It  was  an  eighteen-penny 
quarto  of  twenty-six  i)ages,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  w^n  the  eye  was 
relieved  by  “rivulets  of  text  running 
through  meadows  of  margin.”  lie  is  r^ 

I  porte<l  as  saving :  “  I  wrote  it  whilst  in 
'  my  teems,  and  afterwards  touclied  it  up.  I 
aid  down  to  the  publisher  £30  to  insure 
im  from  being  a  loser  by  it.  At  the  end 
of  four  years,  I  found  that  he  had  sold 
about  twenty  copies.  However,  I  was 
consoled  by  reading  in  a  critique  on  the 
Ode  th.at  I  was  ‘  an  able  writer,’  or  some 
such  expression.” 

Whoever  lived  much  with  him  will  re¬ 
member,  that  any  reference  to  the  “  Ode,” 
was  the  ineritable  prelude  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  containing  the  critique, 
—  the  Mo)itfdy  Hevieie,'^  December, 
1786.  It  began  thus:  “In  these  pieces 
I  we  perceive  the  hand  of  an  able  master. 
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The  ‘Ode  to  Superstition’  is  written  "with 
uncommon  boldne.ss  of  lansfua^e  and 
strength  of  diction.  The  author  has  col¬ 
lected  some  of  the  most  striking  historical 
facts,  to  illustrate  the  tyranny  of  the  de¬ 
mon  he  addresses,  and  has  exhibited  them 
with  the  tire  and  energy  proper  to  lyric 
poetry.  The  following  stanzas  are  partic¬ 
ularly  excellent.”  The  reviewer  then 
quotes  without  remarking  the  resemblance, 
the  very  stanzas  or  strophes  which  are 
most  palpably  imitated  from  Gray’s  Bard 
Dryden’s  magnificent  lyrical  burst  was 
also  copied  in  parts,  and  the  result  recalls 
the  fable  of  the  ambitious  frog,  or  reminds 
us  of  “all  the  contortions  of  the  Sybil 
without  one  particle  of  her  inspiration.” 
Almost  the  only  lines  which  do  not  creak, 
groan,  ami  tremble  with  the  strain,  or 
which  bear  token  of  his  subsequently  ma¬ 
tured  preference  for  simple  univerted  lan¬ 
guage,  are  the  following : 

“  Hark  ?  who  mounts  the  sacred  pyre, 

Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest : 

She  hurls  the  torch !  she  fans  the  fire ! 

To  die  is  to  be  blest. 

She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more, 

And  sighing,  sinks!  but  sinks  to  soar.” 

«  *  *  *  «  * 

“  Thou  spak’st,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glowed. 
Each  unhewn  ma.ss  of  living  stone 
Was  clad  in  horrors,  not  its  own. 

And  at  its  ba.se  the  trembling  nations  bowed. 
Giant  Error,  darkly  grand. 

Grasped  the  globe  with  iron  hand.” 

The  wonder  is,  that  whilst  imitating 
Gray,  Rogers  was  not  irresistibly  and  ex¬ 
clusively  attracted  by  the  “  Elegy.”  One 
would  have  thought  that  Rogers,  of  all  ^ 
others,  w’ould  have  been  fascinated  by  the  ' 
exquisite  finish  and  sober  grace  of  that  in¬ 
comparable  performance.  But  it  was 
easier  to  mimic  the  clamor  of  the  dithy- 
rambic  ode  than  to  catch  the  pathos  and 
simplicity  of  the  “  Elegy  ”  or  the  “  Ode  to 
Eton  College.” 

Mr.  Rogers’s  compositions  down  to  this 
time,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  leave  the 
impression  that  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  w'rite  without  having  anything  to  write 
about.  He  had  sharpened  and  polished 
his  tools,  and  had  acquired  no  slight  dex¬ 
terity  in  the  use  of  them,  but  materials 
were  altogether  w’anting.  He  had  laid  up 
no  stock  of  thought,  sentiment,  or  obser¬ 
vation  worthy  of  being  worked  up  or 
moulded  into  form;  and  his  attemjrts  to 
compensate  for  this  deficiency  by  artificial 


fire,  borrowed  movements,  and  forced  en¬ 
thusiasm,  proved  about  as  successful  as 
those  of  the  German  baron  who  jumjH'd 
over  the  chairs  and  tables  to  acquire  vi¬ 
vacity.  Rogers,  however,  was  not  to  be 
dispirited  by  failure.  lie  at  length  hit 
upon  the  right  vein,  and  from  the  moment 
he  discovered  that  he  was  destined  to  excel 
by  grace,  elegance,  subdued  sentiment,  and 
chastened  Cincy — not  by  fervi<l  ])assion, 
lofty  imagination,  or  deep  feeling — his 
}K)etic  fortune  was  made. 

During  the  six  years  that  ela])sed  before 
he  again  ventured  into  print,  he  visited 
Paris  and  Edinburgh,  conversed  with  some 
who  were  acting  as  well  as  with  those 
who  were  writing  history,  and  indefinitely 
extended  his  knowledge  of  I)ooks,  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  of  social  systems,  and  of 
mankind.  The  first  fruits  were  the 
“  Pleasures  of  Memory,”  jnibli.shed  with 
the  name  of  the  author  in  1792. 

The  epoch  was  fortun.ately  hit  upon  or 
judiciously  chosen.  The  old  school  w'as 
W'earing  out,  and  the  new’  had  not  com¬ 
menced.  The  poem  struck  into  the  ha|)- 
py  medium  Iwtween  the  precise  and  con¬ 
ventional  style,  and  the  tree  and  natural 
one.  The  only  competitor  formidable 
from  new’h’  acquired  popularity,  was  Cow- 
per.  Crabbe’s  fame  w’as  then  limited : 
Darwin  never  h.ad  much :  and  Bums,  in¬ 
comparably  the  greatest  poetic  genius  of 
his  generation  (1 759-1 796^  w.asnot  appre¬ 
ciated  in  England  in  his  lite-time,  or  some¬ 
thing  better  than  an  exciseman’s  place 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
We  are  therefore  not  suq>rised  at  the  im- 
meduite  8ucce.ss  of  Rogers’s  second  and 
better  calculated  experiment  on  the  public 
taste.  Yet  with  undeniable  merits  of  a 
higher  order,  it  had  little  of  the  genuine 
inspiration  of  original  genius.  The  strong¬ 
est  proof  of  its  deficiency  in  this  respect  is 
that,  although  it  has  long  taken  its  place 
as  an  English  classic,  none  of  its  melliflu¬ 
ous  verses  or  polished  images  are  freshly 
remembered,  like  “The  coming  events  ca.st 
their  shadows  before,”  of  Campbell ;  or 
the  “  Oh  !  woman  in  our  hours  of  ea.se,” 
of  Scott ;  or  the  “  O,  ever  thus  from  child¬ 
hood’s  hour,”  of  Moore;  or  the  “He 
who  h.ath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead,”  of  By¬ 
ron  ;  or  the  “  Creature  not  too  bright  or 
good,”  of  Wordsworth.  Any’  zealous  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the.se  w’riters  will  be  reatly  at 
any  moment  to  justify  his  or  her  admira¬ 
tion,  by  quoting  passage  after  ])as.sage. 
Where  is  the  zealous  :ulmirer  of  Rogers’s 
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poetry,  who  feels  qualified  without  ade¬ 
quate  pre]>aration,  to  recite  six  consecu¬ 
tive  lines  from  the  “  Ple.a.surcs  of  Mem¬ 
ory?”  Yet  the  most  cursory  reader  will 
li_"ht  upon  manj'  pa.s.sages  of  fjreat  elejiance 
of  exjiression,  impaired  by  unmeaning  an¬ 
tithesis  and  incessant  alliteration,  and  sel¬ 
dom  relieved  by  ori<;inali^  of  thought  or 
novelty  of  metaphor.  The  commence¬ 
ment,  and  indeed  almost  everything  rural 
or  pa.storal  in  the  j>oem,  is  too  redolent 
of  Goldsmith ;  and  m  minute  description 
Rogers  provokes  compromising  compari¬ 
sons  with  Crabbe  ;  but  he  has  never  been 
excelled  in  the  art  of  blending  fancy  and 
feeling  with  historic  incident  and  philoso¬ 
phical  reflection,  as  in  the  passage  begin- 
ing : 

“  So  Scotia’s  Queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day, 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away.” 

Tlic  next  line  is  spoiled  by  an  inver¬ 
sion,  and  we  pass  on  to  — 

“  Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire, 
As  summer  clouds  lla.sh  forth  electric  tire. 

And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of 
youth. 

Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror’s  truth. 
Hence  homefelt  pleasure  prompts  the  Patriot’s 
sigh. 

This  makes  him  wish  to  live  and  dare  to  die. 

*  *  *  «  «  * 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart : 
Hence  Tiber  awe.s,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart ; 
Aerial  forms,  in  Tempo’s  classic  vale. 

Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the 
gale, 

In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell. 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloi.sa’s  cell” 

The  fondnes.s  for  alliteration  displayed 
in  this  poem  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  critics ;  and  Rogers  used  to  say  that 
a  projKised  emendation  in  the  second  of 
,the  following  lines,  which  form  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  second  part,  was  the 
best  suggestion  he  ever  received  from  a 
reviewer : 

“  Sweet  Memory,  wafleil  by  the  gentle  gale, 
t)fl  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  sail.” 

The  critic’s  suggestion  was  that  to  com- 
jilete  the  alliteration,  the  line  should  stand 
thus : 

“  Ofl  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  tail.” 
Tlie  “  Pleasures  of  Memory”  ends  thus : 


“  Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures  shine  ; 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ; 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone. 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope’s  summer  visions  die : 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky  ; 

If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 

IjO,  Fancy’s  fairy  frostwork  melts  away  1 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her 
flight. 

Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of 
rest. 

Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are 
blest” 

These  are  the  lines  which  Mackintosh, 
thereby  giving  the  measure  of  his  own  po¬ 
etic  feeling,  used  to  say  were  equal  to  the 
closing  lines  of  the  “  Dunciad.”  Tliis  was 
like  saying  that  Virgil’s  apostrophe  to 
Marcellus  is  equal  to  Homer’s  battle  of 
the  gods,  the  style  being  essentially  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  and  the  only  real  question  is, 
whether  any  given  degree  of  grace  or 
sentiment  can  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  corresponding  degree  of  grandeur  or 
sublimity.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that,  if  It  were  necessary  to  challenge  a 
comparison  with  Pope,  we  should  not 
rather  rely  on  one  of  the  passages  in 
which  Rogers,  by  dint  of  finely-shaded 
language  and  felicitous  illustration,  invests 
the  description  of  a  familiar  phenomenon 
in  mental  philosophy  with  the  most  se¬ 
ductive  charms  of  sensibility  and  poetry. 
For  example : 

“  Ah  !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind, 
lU’  truth  illumined,  and  by  taste  refined? 
When  age  has  quenched  the  eye,  and  closed 
the  car, 

Still  nerved  for  action  in  her  native  sphere, 
Oft  will  she  rise — with  searching  glance  pur¬ 
sue 

Some  long-Iovcd  imago  vanished  from  her 
view ; 

Dart  thro’  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past. 

O’er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast ; 
With  giant  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night, 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light, 

So  thro’  the  grove  the  impatient  mother  flies. 
Each  sunless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries ; 
Till  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose. 
Long  on  the  wood-moss  stretched  in  sweet 
repose.” 

Why  verses  like  these  should  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  lay  fast  and  durable  hold  on  the 
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public  imagination,  is  a  problem  well 
worthy  of  critical  examination.  The  most 
plausible  solution  is  suggested  by  their 
want  of  simplicity  and  spontaneity.  Their 
linked  sweetness  is  too  long  and  elabor¬ 
ately  drawn  out  for  such  a  purpose  ;  and 
the  very  symmetry  and  artistic  finish  of  a 
production  may  militate  against  its  gene¬ 
ral  popularly.  When  Campbell  com- 
lained  to  James  Smith  of  not  having 
cen  included  in  the  “  Rejected  Address¬ 
es,”  he  was  politely  assured  that  to  paro¬ 
dy  his  poetry  was  as  impossible  as  to  cari¬ 
cature  his  handsome  and  regular  features. 
“  I  should  like  to  be  amongst  them  for  all 
that,”  was  his  remark;  and  he  was  right, 
if  he  valued  notoriety  as  well  as  solid 
fame ;  for  what  cannot  be  parodied  will 
not  be  so  often  quoted,  nor  so  freshly  re¬ 
membered.  In  the  prelace  to  the  annota¬ 
ted  edition  of  the  “  Rejected  Addresses,” 
Rogers  and  Campbell  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  their  common  exclusion 
is  justified  on  the  same  complimentary 
principle.  To  “  The  Pleasures  of  Memo¬ 
ry,”  in  addition  to  the  invaluable  service 
which  it  rendered  literature  by  its  purity 
of  language  and  chasteness  of  tone,  which 
immediately  became  the  objects  of  im¬ 
proving  imitation  and  elevating  rivalry, 
must  be  assigned  the  honor  of  having  sug¬ 
gested  “  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.” 

Rather  more  than  another  lustrum  was 
to  elapse  before  Rogers  had  hived  up 
enough  for  another  publication.  His 
“  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  Poems,” 
appeared  in  1798.  The  “Epistle”  is  a 
vehicle  for  conveying,  after  the  manner  of 
Horace  and  (in  parts)  of  Pope,  the  writ¬ 
er’s  notions  of  social  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness,  as  dependent  upon,  or  influenced  by, 
the  choice  of  residence,  furniture,  books, 
pic-tures,  and  companions — subjects  on  all 
of  which  he  was  admirably  qualified  to 
speak.  His  precepts  are  delivered  in  a 
series  of  ^aceful  couplets,  and  enforced 
by  authorities  collected  in  the  notes.  Of 
course,’ he  is  all  for  modesty,  simplicity, 
and  retirement — what  poet  or  poetaster  is 
not — with  about  the  same  amount  of  prac¬ 
tical  earnestness  as  Grattan,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  he  could  be  content  in  a  small  neat 
house,  with  cold  meat,  bread  and  beer, 
ajid  plenty  of  daret ;  or  as  a  couple  from 
May  Fair,  who,  when  they  talk  of  love  in 
a  cottage,  are  dreaming  of  a  cottage  like 
the  dairy-house  at  Taymouth  or  Cashio- 
bury.  All  Rogers  wanted  was  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  every  pleasure  or  luxury  he  real¬ 


ly  cared  about ;  and  as  he  did  not  care 
about  a  numerous  establishment  or  a  large 
house,  the  model  villa  to  which  he  uivites 
his  friend  is  of  restricted  dimensions : 

“  Here  no  state  chambers  in  long  lines  unfold, 
Bright  with  broad  mirrors,  rough  with  fretted 
gold: 

Yet  modest  ornament  with  use  combined. 
Attracts  the  eye  to  exercise  the  mind. 

Small  change  of  eeenc,  mall  tpace  hit  home 
requiret, 

Who  leadt  a  life  of  tatitfed  detiret." 

This  strikes  ns  to  be  w’hat  Partridge 
would  call  a  non  sequitur.  Like  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  divine  who,  after  praying  that  all 
the  lady  of  the  manor’s  desires  might  be 
gratified,  judiciously  added,  “  provided 
they  be  virtuous” — Rogers  should  have 
added  “  provided  they  be  limited.”  Tlie 
spendthrift  who  complained  there  was  no 
living  in  England  like  a  gentleman  under 
forty  thousand  a  year,  would  not  have 
led  a  life  of  satisfied  desires,  with  small 
change  of  scene,  or  small  space  to  dLsjiort 
in. 

Nothing  in  their  way  can  be  better  than 
the  fourteen  lines  in  which  the  poet  in¬ 
culcates  the  wise  doctrine,  that  engravings 
and  copies  from  the  best  pictures  and  sta¬ 
tues  are  far  preferable  to  mediocre  or  se¬ 
cond-rate  originals.  The  ornaments  of  the 
rustic  bath,  also,  are  lustily  touched  off, 
and  the  “  Description  of  Winter”  is  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  same  delicate  fancy  which  is 
displayed  in  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock”  on  a 
different  class  of  phenomena  : 

“  When  Christmas  revels  in  a  world  of  snow, 
And  bids  her  berries  blush,  her  carols  flow : 
His  spangling  shower  when  Frost  the  wizard 
flings, 

Or,  bom  in  ether  blue,  on  viewless  wings, 

O'er  the  white  pane  hit  tilrery  foilage  wearet. 
And  gems  with  icicles  the  sheltering  eaves — 
Thy  mutfled  friend  his  nectarine  wall  pmr-. 
sues” — 

There  is  no  disputing  the  eye  for  nature 
which  fixed  and  carried  off  the  image  of 
the  silvery  foliage  woven  on  the  white 
ane.  At  one  of  his  Sunday  breakfasts, 
e  had  quoted  with  decided  commendation 
Leigh  limit’s  couplet  on  a  fountain  (in 
“  Rimmi”)  —  also  selected  by  Byron  as 
one  of  the  most  poetical  descriptions  of  a 
natural  object  he  was  acquainted  with :  , 

“  Clear  and  compact,  till  at  its  height  o’er  run 
It  shakes  its  loos’ning  silver  in  the  sun.” 
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“  I  give  my  vote  (said  one  of  the  guests) 
for 

“O’er  tlie  white  pane  its  silvery  foliage 
weaves  ” — 

And  Rogers  looked  for  a  moment  as  if 
he  were  about  to  reenact  Parr’s  reception 
of  the  flattering  visitor  at  Birmingham. 

Fourteen  years  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  “  Epistle  to  a  Friend,” 
and  “  Columbus,”  wliich  formed  p.ort  of 
a  new  edition  of  his  poems  in  1812,  and 
was  followed  by  “Jacqueline”  in  1814. 
We  look  upon  both  these  productions  as 
mistakes,  especially  the  first,  which  is  a 
kind  of  fra^ieutary  ejiic,  and  deals  with 
topics  requiring  the  highest  order  of  imag¬ 
ination  to  invest  them  with  fitting  gran¬ 
deur  and  interest.  When  chasms  are  left 
in  the  narrative,  and  an  author  only  pro¬ 
fesses  to  oiien  glimpses  into  the  past  or 
the  future,  he  can  claim  no  allowance  for 
Homeric  slumbers — tor  tameness  of  dic¬ 
tion,  or  for  extravagance  of  invention. 
Each  <letached  scene  or  picture  should  Ik* 
complete  in  its  way,  for  the  verv  reason 
that  it  is  detached.  Rogers,  liowever, 
lias  done  little  more  than  versify,  with  less 
than  his  usual  attention  to  metre  and 
rhythm,  the  well-known  events  in  the 
lives  and  adventures  of  Columbus  and  his 
companions,  interspersed  with  imitations 
of  Dante,  Virgil,  and  Euripides.  His  ma¬ 
chinery  is  an  wwhapjiy  medium  between 
Pope’s  and  Milton’s ;  and  when  he  made 
an  American  deity,  or  angel  of  darkness, 
hight  Merion,  rise  “  in  pomp  of  plumage,” 
in  the  shape  of  a  condor,  to  descend  and 
“couch  on  Roland’s  ample  breast”  in  the 
shape  of  a  vampire,  he  delivered  himself, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of 
thescomer.  How  he  could  have  read  over 
the  following  pass.age  of  “  The  Argument,” 
without  becoming  aware  of  his  danger, 
would  be  a  mysterx’  to  us  were  we  less 
familiar  with  the  weakness  of  authors  when 
their  offspring  is  concerned : 

“  .\larm  and  despondence  on  board.  He  (Co¬ 
lumbus)  resigns  himself  to  the  care  of  Heaven, 
and  proceeds  on  his  voyage.  Meanwhile  the 
deities  of  .\inericm  assemble  in  council,  and  one 
of  the  Genii,  the  gods  of  the  islanders,  announces 
his  approach.  ‘  In  vain,’  said  he  ‘  have  we  guard- 
e<l  the  Atlantic  for  ages.  A  mortal  has  baflled 
our  power;  nor  will  our  votaries  anii  against 
him.  Yours  are  a  sterner  race.  Hence,  and 
while  we  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  do  you 
array  the  nations  around  your  altars,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  an  exterminating  war.’  They  disperse 
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%ehih  he  it  yet  tpenhing,  and,  in  the  shape  of  a 
condor,  he  directs  his  flight  to  the  fleet  His 
journey  desciibed.  He  arrives  there.” 

We  wish  we  could  add  that  the  con¬ 
ception  is  redeemed  or  exalted  by  the 
execution ;  but  the  peru.sal  of  the  poem 
is  rendered  positively  disagreeable  by  the 
breaks,  the  obscurity,  and  the  constant 
straining  after  effect.  The  most  success- 
fid  contrivance  is  the  use  made  of  the 
trade-winds;  the  water-spouts  ofthe  New 
W orld,  also,  are  felicitously  introduced  : 

“  And  see  the  heavens  bow  down,  the  waters 
rise. 

And,  rising,  shoot  in  columns  to  the  skies, 
That  stand,  and  still  when  they  proceed,  re¬ 
tire. 

As  in  the  desert  burned  the  sacred  fire. 

Moving  in  silent  majesty, — till  Night 
Descends  and  shuts  die  vision  from  their 
sight” 

Tlie  scomcr  siieedily  came  forth  in  the 
gui.He  of  a  caudid  friend.  The  late  Lord 
Dudley  (then  Mr.  Ward)  reviewed  “Col¬ 
umbus”  m  the  “  Quarterly  Review”  in  a 
tone  of  calculated  depreciation,  made  more 
incisive  by  the  affectation  of  respect.  Tlie 
poet’s  feelings  may  be  fancied  when  he 
read  the  jiolished  quiz  upon  his  deities  and 
his  condor,  and  was  asked,  “What  but 
extreme  haste  and  carelessness  could  have 
occasioned  the  author  of  the  ‘  Pleasures  of 
Memory’  to  mistake  for  verse  such  a  line 
as : 


“  ‘  There  silent  sat  many  an  unbidden  guest.’  ” 

I  This  line  will  not  be  found  in  the  later 
j  editions,  but  the  two  following  are  in  the 
last : 

“  And  midway  on  their  passage  to  eternity.” 

(Canto  1.) 

“That  world  a  prison-house,  full  of  sights  of 
woe.”  (Canto  12.) 

Nor  would  Rogers  have  shown  much 
indulgence  for  couplets  like  these  by  an- 
.  other : 

!  “Right  through  the  midst,  when  fetlock  deep 
1  in  gore, 

'  The  great  Gonzolvo  battled  with  the  Moor. 

I  *  •  «  *  * 

I  “  He  said,  he  drew :  then  at  his  ma.«ter’8 
'  frown, 

j  Sullenly  sheath’d,  plunging  the  weapon  down.” 

I  The  first  of  these  might  lead  a  snper- 
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ficial  or  ill-informed  reader  to  suppose  that 
the  great  Gonzalvo  was  a  Centaur ;  and 
the  second  is  much  like  saying  : 

“Swallowed  the  loaf,  gulping  each  morsel 

down.” 

Ward  had  greatly  aggravated  his  of¬ 
fence  by  communicating  with  his  intended 
victim  on  the  subject  of  the  criticism 
during  its  composition ;  and  he  well 
merited  the  cliaracteristic  retaliation 
which  it  provoked : 

“  Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say ;  but  I  deny 

it, 

lie  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by 

it”  1 

According  to  the  author  of  the  “  Table 
Talk,”  Rogers  confes.sed  to  having  writ¬ 
ten  this  epigram,  “  with  a  little  assistance 
from  Richard  Sharp.”  One  day,  he  adds, 
while  Rogers  was  on  bad  terms  with 
Ward,  Lady  D.  said  to  him,  “  Have  you 
seen  Ward  lately?”  “  Wh<it  Ward?” 
“  Why,  our  Ward,  of  course,”  “  Our 
Ward! — you  may  keep  him  all  to  your¬ 
self.” 

W ard  was  not  a  man  to  be  behindhand 
in  this  kind  of  contest ;  and  his  adver¬ 
sary’s  cadaverous  complexion  afforded  as 
ample  material  for  jocularity  as  his  own 
alleged  want  of  heart.  Indeed,  Jack  Ban¬ 
nister  remarked  that  more  good  things 
h:jd  been  said  and  written  on  Rogers’s 
face  than  on  that  of  the  greatest  beauty. 
It  was  Ward  who  a.sked  him  why,  now 
th.at  he  could  afford  it,  he  did  not  set  up 
his  hearse ;  and  it  was  the  same  sympa¬ 
thizing  companion  who,  when  Rogers  re¬ 
peated  the  couplet, 

“  The  robin,  with  his  furtive  glance, 

Comes  and  looks  at  me  askance,” 

struck  in  with,  “  If  it  had  been  a  carion 
crow,  he  would  have  looked  you  full  in 
the  face.” 

Mackintosh  made  a  gallant  effort  in 
this  Review  (No.  43,  Nov.  1813)  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  Ward’s 
article;  but  impartial  opinion  concurred 
in  the  mmn  with  the  less  favorable  judg¬ 
ment,  and  even  the  Vision  (Canto  12), 
which  both  agree<l  in  praising,  is  not  free 
from  the  prevalent  faults  of  the  poem — 
obvious  effort,  abruptness,  and  obscur- 
ity. 

Matters  w.ere  not  much  improved  by 


the  publication,  ?wo  years  hater  (1814), 
of  “Jacqueline,”  in  the  same  volume 
with  “  Lara,”  which  suggested  the  notion 
of  an  innocent  maiden  choosiTig  a  high¬ 
bred  rake  for  her  travelling  companion. 
If  she  preserved  her  virtue,  she  was 
tolerably  sure  to  lose  her  reputation ; 
and 

“  Pretty  Miss  Jacqueline, 

With  her  nose  aquiline,” 

afforded  fine  sport  to  the  wits  and  to  her 
noble  yoke-fellow  amongst  the  rest.  The 
“  Corsair”  had  already  got  his  Kaled,  a 
young  lady  who  did  not  stand  upon  trifles 
and  wore  small  clothes.  IIow  in  a  cor¬ 
rupt  age,  could  Jacqueline  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  preference  by  dint  of  the  gentle 
virtues,  even  though 

“  Her  voice,  whate’er  she  said,  enchanted  ; 
Like  mu.<ic,  to  the  heart  it  went 
And  her  dark  eyes, — ^how  eloquent ! 

Ask  what  they  would,  ’twas  granted.” 

Some  years  ago,  a  story  got  about 
touching  an  application  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  lady  of  distinction  for  a  ball-ticket  for 
a  female  friend  who  was  staying  with  her. 
The  re<pxe8t  was  politely  declined,  and 
the  applicant  wrote  to  express  her  sur- 

f)rise  at  the  slight  put  upon  a  young 
ady  “  who,  in  her  own  country,  was  more 
in  the  habit  of  granting  favors  than  of 
a.sking  them.”  “She  must  be  like  my 
Jacqueline,”  said  Rogers,  when  he  heard 
the  story ;  “  for  Byron  would  always  have 
it  that  the  line — 

“  ‘  Ask  what  they  would,  ’twas  granted.’ 

did  not  necessarily  refer  to  her  eyes.” 

We  had  some  hopes  of  Jacqueline, 
w'hen  she  left  her  paternal  aboile  at  miil- 
night,  “  a  guilty  thing  and  full  of  fears.” 
or  she  might  have  made  a  sensation  by 
getting  drowned,  like  Lord  Ullin’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  when 

“  One  lovely  arm  was  stretched  for  aid. 
And  one  was  round  her  lover.” 

I  But  when,  after  so  much  preliminary 
i  weeping  aud  melancholy,  it  turns  out 
1  that  her  departure  was  pour  le  bon  motifs 
\  and  that  D’Arcay’s  intentions  w'ere  all 
;  along  hom)rable :  when  she  retunis  safe 
and  sound,  in  person  and  reputation, 

1  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a  young  husband, 

I  to  ask  aud  obtain  an  aged  lather’s  bless- 
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injj, — rea<lorf<,  with  palates  vitiate<l  by  j 
more  stimulating  food,  micrht  be  excused 
for  exclaiming  like  Shendan  when  the  1 
servant  threw  down  the  platewanner 
without  dam.age  to  its  contents  :  “  Why, 

- it,  sir,  have  you  made  all  that  noise 

for  nothing?” 

Rogers  was,  but  we  really  think  had 
no  great  cause  or  right  to  be,  very  angry 
at  tlie  brief  notice  taken  of  this  ])oem  in 
Mr.  (leorge  Ellis’s  review  of  the  “  Cor- 
Kjiir”  and  “  Lara”  (in  the  “  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,”  vol.  ii.  p.  428),  as  “  the  highly  re- 
tine«l,  but  somewhat  iiisijtid,  pastoral  tale 
of*  Jacqueline.’”  Lady  Byron  is  rej)ort- 
ed  to  have  told  Rogers  in  1851,  at  Briph- 1 
ton,  that  her  liege  lord,  on  reading  Ellis’s  I 
article  had  said,  “Tlie  man’s  a  fool. 

‘  Jacqueline’  is  as  superior  to  ‘  Lara,’  as 
Rogers  is  to  me.”  We  might  suspect  a 
double  meaning  in  these  words,  as  in  Por- 
son’s  remark  that  “  ^Iad(w  will  be  read 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten.” 
But  Lord  Byron  ha<l  said  nearly  the  same 
thing  in  the  prefiice  to  the  joint  publica¬ 
tion  ;  .and  in  his  Diary  of  Nov.  2.3,  1813, 
(published  by  Moore),  .after  saying  that 
‘‘  Scott  is  undoubtedly  the  monarch  of 
Parnassus,  and  the  most  English  of  bards,” 
he  continues :  “  I  should  jJaee  Rogers 
next  in  the  living  list.  I  value  him  more 
as  the  last  of  the  bext  scho«>l ;  Moore  .and 
Campbell  lioth  third.”  At  the  same  time 
he  couM  hardly  have  helped  seeing  that 
‘  Jacqueline”  did  not  belong  to  the  best 
school  (Pope'^  ;  and  that  to  couple  this 
poem  with  ‘‘  Lar.a”  was  as  suicidical  or 
self-sacrificing  .an  act  in  Rogers,  as  Byron 
would  have  eommitte<l,  had  he  consented  ' 
to  print  his  “Hints  from  Horace”  (which 
he  himself  originally  preferred  to  “  Childe 
ILarold”)  in  the  same  volume  with  “Hu¬ 
man  Life.” 

In  “  Huin.an  Life,”  published  in  1810, 
Rogers  was  himself  .again.  In  it  .and  by 
it,  in  our  opinion,  his  genius,  if  not  his 
fame,  reached  the  culminating  point.  His 
subject,  or  rather  range  of  subjects,  ex¬ 
actly  suited  him  ;  and  in  this,  the  master¬ 
piece  of  his  matured  powers,  he  occasion¬ 
ally  combines  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
Horace,  the  glancing  philosophy  of  Pope, 
the  tender  melancholy  of  Goldsmith,  and 
Cowjwr’s  mastery  over  domestic  scenes 
and  alfections,  with  an  elevation  and  com- 
j)rehensiveness  of  view  which  have  been 
rarely,  if  ever,  att.aine«l  by  either  of  them. 
The  similarity  in  parts  to  Schiller’s  “  Song 
of  the  Bell”  is  certainly  striking;  but  the 


common  ch.ar.acter  of  the  subject,  and  the 
widely  difterent  style  of  versification, 
completely  repel  all  suspicion  of  plagiar¬ 
ism. 

Notliing  can  be  happier  than  the  rajud 
introductory  sketch  of  the  four  e|)ochs — 
the  birth,  the  coming  of  age,  the  marriage, 
and  the  de.ath  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
old  manor-house  ;  for  examjJe : 

“  .\nd  soon  a^in  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ; 
Soon  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees, 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 
And  violets  scattered  round ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage  porch  with  garlands  green. 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene. 
While  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side. 
Moves  in  her  virgin  veil,  the  gentle  bride.” 

Sj>enser  himself  never  painted  with  words 
more  distinctly;  though  when  the  Faery 
(Jueen  wa.s  read  aloud  to  an  old  lady  de¬ 
prived  of  sight,  she  remarked  that  it  was  as 
if  a  succession  of  pictures  had  been  held  up 
before  her.  Admirably,  again,  is  indicated 
that  instinctive  sense  of  immortality — that 
vague  longing  for  something  better  than 
the  evanescent  realities  of  life — by  which 
the  noblest  minds  are  stimulated  and  dis¬ 
turbed  unceasingly.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  the  passage  beginning — 

“  Do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  realize 
Half  he  conceives,  the  glorious  vision  flies, 
do  where  he  may,  he  cannot  hope  to  find 
The  truth,  the  beautj',  pictiued  in  his  mind.” 

The  expansion  and  effusion  of  heart,  with 
the  delicious  interchange  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  follow  the  acceptance  of 
the  lover  by  his  future  wife,  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed  : 

“  Then  come  those  full  confidings  of  the  past ; 
All  sunshine  now,  where  all  was  overcast. 
Then  do  they  wander  till  the  day  is  gone. 
Lost  in  each  other;  and  when  night  steals  on. 
Covering  them  round,  how  sweet  her  accents 
.are! 

0  when  she  turns  and  speaks,  her  voice  is 
far. 

Far  above  singing !  but  soon  nothing  stirs 
To  break  the  silence,  joy  like  his,  like  hers. 
Deals  not  in  words.  And  now  the  shadows 
close, 

Now  in  the  glimmering,  dying  light  she  grows 
Less  and  less  earthly !  As  dejiarts  the  day. 
All  that  was  mortal  seems  to  melt  away. 

Till,  like  a  gift  resumed  as  soon  as  given. 

She  fades  at  last  into  a  spirit  from  heaven.” 

Schiller  takes  the  comparatively  prosiac 
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view  of  marriage,  as  the  death  of  sentiment, 
and  the  grave  of  romance.*  Rogers 
strikes  into  a  more  original  and  (all  things 
considered)  perhaps  truer  vein.  At  least 
for  the  cr^it  of  i)oor  human  nature,  we 
will  hope  BO.  He  bids  the  young  bride¬ 
groom  to  regard  his  bride,  a.s  “a  guardian 
angel  o’er  his  life  presiding;”  and  warns 
both  of  them  in  lines  that  deserre  to  Im* 
written  in  letters  of  gold  over  every  hearth, 
that — 

“  The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell. 

Till  waked  and  kindlc<l  by  the  master’s  spell ; 
And  feeling  hearts,  touch  them  but  rightl)', 
pour 

A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before.” 

As  we  proceed  from  love  and  m.arriage  ! 
to  the  closing  scene,  the  death-bed,  our 
admiration  is  still,  with  few  pauses  or  in¬ 
terruptions  on  the  ascending  scale  : 

“  When  on  his  conch  he  sinks  at  last  to  rest, 
Those  by  his  ccunsel  saved,  his  power  re¬ 
dress’d, 

***** 

Come  and  stand  round  —  the  widow  and  her 
child, 

As  when  she  first  forgot  her  tears  and  smiled. 
They  who  watch  by  him  see  not,  but  he  see.s. 
Sees  and  exults  —  Were  ever  dreams  like 
these? 

Those  who  watch  by  him,  hear  not ;  but  he 
hears. 

And  Earth  recedes,  and  Hcaveu  itself  ap¬ 
pears!” 

The  four  concluding  lines  are  genuine 
poetry.  They  will  bear  any  test  or  cri¬ 
terion,  and  will  hire  best  by  being  tried 
by  Wordsworth’s — the  extent  to  which 
the  imagination  blends  itself  with  the 
scene  supposed  to  be  pa.ssing,  ami  realizes 
it  to  the  mind’s  eye. 

The  tirst  part  of  “  Italy”  was  published 
anonymously  in  1822  ;  ami  the  secret  must 
have  been  tolerably  well  kept  for  a  jK*rio<l, 
since  the  “Literary  Gazette”  confidently 
attributed  the  authorship  to  Southey. 
The  |>oem  was  subsequently  completed  at 
intervals ;  and  in  its  finished  state,  oilers 
a  rich  repast  to  the  scholar,  the  virtuoeo, 
and  the  lettered  traveller.  No  one  would 
have  exclaimed  more  enthusuvstically,  or 
with  less  call  for  factitious  wannth,  tlian 
Rogers:  “Far  from  me,  and  luy  friends, 

*  “  Mit  dem  Gurtel,  mit  dem  Schlcicr, 

Rfiist  der  schone  Walm  cntzwei.” 

(Dcu  Lied  von  der  Gloeke) 


be  Buch  frigid  philosophy  as  m.ay  conduct 
ns  imlifterent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wis¬ 
dom,  bravery  or  virtue and,  go  where 
he  would,  his  memory  was  stored  with 
every  description  of  image  or  incident,  that 
couhl  evoke  or  harmonize  with  the  genius 
of  the  pl.ace. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  see  and 
feel  in  Italy,  than  objects  or  impressions 
that  the  classic  student  c.an  alone,  or  best, 
appreciate.  She  has  In-on  three  times  the 
mistress  of  the  world — by  Arms,  by  Art, 
by  Faith ;  and  her  mediaw.al  annals  teem 
with  the  genuine  romance  of  history. 
Venice,  Padua,  Ferrtira,  Bologna,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Rome,  Naples — each  of  these  names 
opens  a  sepanite  treasure-house  of  associ.a- 
tions;  and  to  enjoy  and  fully  profit  by  his 
tour,  the  traveller  should  have  read  Guicci¬ 
ardini,  Glannone,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccac 
cio, Vasari,  besi^les  Pliny,  Horace,  ami  Vir¬ 
gil  ;  to  8.ay  nothing  of  a  trained  eye  for  the 
masterpieces  of  painting,  sculjttiirt',  and 
architecture.  Rogers  had  enough  of  all 
for  an  accomplished  traveller,  and  perhaps 
more  than  enough  for  the  pm't  who  was 
to  celebrate  what  he  saw.  His  mind  was 
obviously  overlaid  by  his  acquired  know¬ 
ledge:  his  invention  was  stifled  by  his 
memory:  when  he  wished  to  record  an 
impression,  he  involuntarily  reverted  to 
what  an  admire<l  author  had  sjii«l  on  the 
same  subject ;  .and  we  strongly  suspect 
tliat  what  really  charms  so  many  cultivated 
remlers  of  this  poem,  is  that  they  so  fre¬ 
quently  find  their  favorite  pa.ssagt*8  repro- 
(lucod  with  a  certain  air  of  novelty.  Thus 
the  line  jKi.ssage  beginning  « 

“0  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art!” 
recalls  Filicaja’s  famous  sonnet ;  and 
“  The  very  dust  we  tread,  stirs  as  with  life,” 

!  comes  too  near 

“  Pause,  for  thy  tread  is  on  a  nation’s  dust.” 

His  reflections  on  entering  Rome  are 
tame  for  poetry,  and  will  not  bear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Aliwm’s  (in  his  “  Kssay  on 
Ta.ste”),  although  conveyed  in  the  humbler 
vehicle  of  prose.  Rogers  Is  more  at  home 
in  the  C'ampaima  of  Rome,  at  V^enice,  on 
approaching  Genoa  from  the  sea,  or  on  the 
Alps,  in  as<<emling  and  descending  which 
he  is  inspired  with  what  strikes  us  as  the 
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finest  and  truest  of  his  descriptive  passa¬ 
ges. 

“  Italy”  was  the  last  of  Rogers’s  formal 
and  deliberate  appeals  to  the  public  ;  al¬ 
though  down  to  his  ninetieth  year  he  occa¬ 
sionally  wrote  verses,  and,  whilst  his  men¬ 
tal  jX)wers  lasted,  he  was  unceasingly  occu¬ 
pied  in  publishing  his  couplets  and  correct¬ 
ing  or  enriching  his  notes.  A  bear,  keep- ! 
ing  itself  alive  by  sucking  its  paws,  was  sug- ! 
gested  as  a  parallel  c.ase,  and  was  repeateil  ; 
to  him.  The  real  culprit,  on  bt'in"  charged  ^ 
with  the  simile,  coolly  assigiK*d  it  to  Lut-  j 
trell,  who  laughingly  consented  to  accept  it  1 
“  with  its  resjKinsibilities and  it  is  by  no  1 
means  a  bad  illustration  of  the  manner  in  : 
which  Rogers  coddled  and  dandled  his  i 
literary  jiroiluctions  and  reputation  to  the 
hast.  Tlie  result  is  that  he  has  left  in  the  | 
shajK*  of  notes,  episoilical  narratives  (like  1 
Lontorio,  and  the  Bag  of  Gold,  in  “  Italy”),  I 
the  choicest  collection  of  anecdotes  ami  | 
quotations,  and  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  prose  composition  in  the  language. 
Wiiere  do  we  find  more  happily  expressed 
than  in  the  introductor)'  j»aragrai)hs  of 
“  Marco  Griffoni,”  a  train  of  retiection 
which  recent  events  have  forcjcd  upon 
mankind  all  the  world  over  ? 

“  War  is  a  game  at  which  all  arc  sure  to  lose, 
sooner  or  later,  play  they  how  they  will ;  yet 
every  nation  has  delighted  in  war,  and  none 
more  in  their  day  tlian  the  little  republic  of 
Genoa,  whose  galleys,  while  she  had  any,  were 
always  burning  and  sinking  those  of  the  l^sans, 
the  S’enetians,  the  Greeks,  or  the  Turks:  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Infidel  alike  to  her. 

“  But  experience,  when  dearly  bought,  is  sel¬ 
dom  thrown  away  altogether.  A  moment  of 
boIkt  refiection  came  at  last :  and  after  a  victory 
the  most  splendid  and  ruinous  of  any  in  her 
annals,  she  resolved  from  that  day  and  for  ever 
to  live  at  peace  with  all  mankind ;  having  in 
her  long  career  acejuired  nothing  but  glory,  and 
a  tax  on  every  article  of  life.” 

Mackintosh  used  to  cite  the  short  essay 
on  “ National  Prejudices”  in  “It.alv,”  as 
jH,*rfect  both  in  thought  .and  style.  Tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraghs  will  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  the  justness  of  this  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  immediate  toj)ic  is  the  preval¬ 
ence  of  as.sassination  at  Rome: 

“  It  would  lessen  very  much  the  severity  with 
which  njcn  judge  of  each  other,  if  they  would 
but  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and  obwrve  the 
progress  of  things  in  the  moral  as  accurately  as 
in  the  physical  world.  When  we  condemn  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  mass  as  vindictive  and  sanguinary, 


we  should  remember  that,  wherever  justice  is 
ill-administered,  the  injur^  will  redress  them¬ 
selves.  Robbery  provokes  to  robl)cry :  murder  to 
assassination.  Resentments  become  hereditary ; 
and  what  began  in  disorder,  ends  as  if  all  hell 
hwl  broke  loose. 

”  Laws  create  a  habit  of  self-restraint,  not 
only  by  the  influence  of  fear,  but  by  regulating 
in  its  exercise  the  passion  of  revenge.  If  they 
overawe  the  bad  by  the  prospect  of  a  puni.shment 
certain  and  well-defined,  they  console  the  in¬ 
jured  by  the  infliction  of  that  punishment;  and, 
as  the  infliction  is  a  public  act,  it  excites  and 
entails  no  enmity.  The  laws  are  offended ;  and 
the  community  for  its  own  sake  pursues  and 
overtakes  the  offender ;  often  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  sufferer,  sometimes  against  his 
wishes. 

“  Now  those  who  were  not  bom  like  like  our¬ 
selves,  to  such  advantages,  we  should  surely 
rather  pity  than  hate ;  and,  when  at  length  they 
venture  to  turn  against  their  rulers,  we  should 
lament,  not  wonder  at  their  exces.ses;  remember¬ 
ing  that  nations  are  naturally  patient  and  long 
suffering,  and  seldom  rise  in  rebellion  till  they 
arc  so  degraded  by  a  bad  government  as  to  be 
I  almost  incapable  of  a  good  one.” 

One  of  Rogers’s  peculiar  fancies  was  that 
all  the  best  writers  might  be  improved  by 
comlensation ;  and  it  was  vain  to  warn 
him  that  to  strip  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Burke 
of  what  he  called  redundancies  overlaying 
the  sense,  w.as  like  stripping  a  tree  of  its 
I  blossoms  and  foliage,  with  the  view  of 
I  bringing  out  the  inas-sive  roundness  of  the 
trunk.  “Tliere,”  he  exclaimed  one  even¬ 
ing,  after  di.splaying  one  of  Burke’s  noblest 
eflusions  (in  which  every  word  has  its 
appointed  task)  reduced  to  less  than  one 
half  of  its  original  dimen.sions, — “there, 
concentrated  as  it  now'  is,  it  wouhl  blow 
up  a  cathedral.”  “Not,”  he  added  after 
a  short  pause,  “  that  Burke  would  like  it 
to  be  used  for  such  a  purT)ose.”  In  a  note 
to  the  last  canto  of  “  Columbus,”  may  be 
seen  a  sf>ecimen  of  this  system  of  condensa¬ 
tion:  the  famous  pa.ssage  in  which  the 
Angel  addresses  Lord  Bathurst,  being  re¬ 
duced  to  a  little  more  than  a  caput  mor- 
tuum.  It  was  a  constant  source  of  triumph 
to  him  that  he  had  told  within  the  com- 
])a8H  of  a  nio<lerate  paragraph,  an  anecdote 
to  which  Wordsworth  devotes  twenty- 
three  lines  of  verse,  and  Mr.  Milnes  twenty- 
eight.  It  stands  thus  in  Rogers’s  j)ro8e 
version : 

“  You  admire  that  picture,  said  an  old  Do¬ 
minican  to  me  at  Padua,  as  I  stood  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory  of  his  con¬ 
vent,  the  figures  as  large  as  the  life.  1  have  sat 
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at  my  meals  before  it  for  seven  and  forty  years ; 
and  such  are  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  among  us,  so  many  have  come  and  gone 
in  the  time,  that,  when  I  look  upon  the  com¬ 
pany  there,  upon  those  who  are  sitting  at  that 
table,  silent  as  they  are,  I  am  sometimes  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  we,  and  not  they  are  the 
shadows.”  {Italy,  p.  312.) 

There  was  one  consequence  of  having 
printed  his  best  anecdotes,  to  which  Ro¬ 
gers  submitted  reluctantly.  He  was  loth 
to  surrender  the  privilege  of  relating  them; 
and  he  was  comically  jierjdcxed  between 
the  pleasure  of  having  told  what  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  new  by  the  company,  and  his 
disappointment  at  finding  that  his  cher¬ 
ished  notes  had  been  forgotten  or  never 
read  at  all.  “  You  don’t  seem  to  knoiv 
where  that  comes  from,”  became  at  last 
his  too  frequent  reproach  to  a  friend,  who 
knew  all  his  notes  by  heart,  yet  listened 
to  them  with  an  air  of  interest.  “  I  will 
show  you  whether  I  do  or  not,”  was  the 
rejoinder  ;  and  during  their  two  or  three 
next  meetings,  he  invariably  gave  the  re¬ 
ference  to  each  story  as  it  was  told.  Ro¬ 
gers  could  not  bear  this,  and  a  compro¬ 
mise  was  effected ;  he  agreeing  to  give 
his  auditor  credit  for  the  know’ledge  which 
had  only  been  suppressed  from  courtesj^. 

A  portion  of  the  “  parting  word”  which 
he  addressed  to  the  readers  of  “  Italy,” 
will  form  an  apt  introduction  to  our  re¬ 
marks  on  those  features  of  his  character 
and  elements  of  his  reputation  which  must 
be  learnt  and  studied  apart  from,  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  his  writings : 

“  Nature  denied  him  much. 

But  gave  him  at  his  birth  what  most  he  val¬ 
ues  ; 

A  passionate  love  for  music,  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ing- 

For  poetry,  the  language  of  the  god.s. 

For  all  things  here,  or  grand  or  beautiful — 

A  setUng  sun,  a  lake  among  the  mountains, 
The  light  of  an  ingenuous  countenance. 

And  what  transcends  them  all,  a  noble  ac¬ 
tion. 

Nature  denied  him  much,  but  gave  him 
more; 

And  ever  grateful  should  he  be. 

Though  from  his  cheek,  ere  yet  the  down 
was  there. 

Health  fled ;  for  in  his  heaviest  hours  would 
come 

Gleams  such  as  come  not  now ;  nor  failed  he 
then, 

(Then  and  through  life  his  happiest  privilege) 
Full  oft  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  song.” 


Nature  did  not  give  him  a  passionate 
love  for  anything,  animate  or  inanimate : 

“  Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent 

Divinely  lavish,  even  when  mi.sspent ; 

That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul. 

Thought,  sense,  affection,  warming  up  tlie 
whole.” 

What  she  gave  him — and  a  rich  oiulow- 
ment  it  is — was  an  exquisite  sensibility 
to  excellence,  or  (what  is  nearly  the  same 
thing)  the  [lower  of  derhnng  gratification 
from  the  most  refined  objects  of  human 
enjoyment ;  and  he  devoted  his  long  life 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  till  it 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  taste,  without  enthu8i.a.sm  and 
cultivated  with  an  Epicurean  aim,  can  be 
deemed  capable  of  attaining. 

So  striking  a  confirmation  of  our  own 
theory  of  his  character  h.as  just  reached 
us  from  an  accomjdished  friend,  who  knew 
and  loved  him,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
quote  a  part  of  it :  “I  believe  no  man 
ever  was  so  much  attended  to  and  thought 
of,  w’ho  had  so  slender  a  fortune  and  such 
calm  abilities.  His  God  was  Harmony  ; 
and  over  his  life  harmony  presided,  sitting 
on  a  luke-warm  cloud,  lie  was  not  the 
poet,  sage,  and  philosopher  peoj»le  expect 
to  find  he  was ;  but  a  man  in  whom  the 
tastes  (rare  fact)  preponderated  over  the 
passions,  who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his 
tastes  as  other  men  make  outlay  for  the 
gratification  of  their  jiassions.  He  did  no- 
tliing  rash.  I  am  sure  Rogers  as  a  baby 
never  fell  down  unless  he  was  pu.shed ;  but 
walked  from  chair  to  chair  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  steadily  or  quietly,  till  he  reached 
the  place  where  the  sunbeam  fell  on  the 
caqiet.  He  must  always  have  preferred 
a  lullaby  to  the  merriest  game  of  romps  ; 
and,  if  he  could  have  spoken,  would  have 
begged  his  long  clothes  might  be  made 
of  tine  mull  muslin  instead  of  cambric  or 
jacquenot ;  the  first  fabric  being  of  incom¬ 
parable  softness,  and  the  two  latter  capa¬ 
ble  of  that  which  he  loathed,  starch.” 

Every  thing  around  and  about  him  spoke 
the  same  language  .and  told  the  same  story. 
The  voluminous  catalogue  of  his  accumula¬ 
tions  h.as  been  recently  perused  by  thou¬ 
sands:  and  his  treasures  have  been  laid 
bare  for  weeks  to  the  insjiection  of  coniioi- 
seurs  under  every  disadvantage  of  confu¬ 
sion;  yet  (making  due  allowance  for  things 
which,  if  they  ever  belonged  to  him,  had 
been  flung  aside  into  draw’ers  and  cup¬ 
boards,)  the  universal  impression  has  been 
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a-stonishment  at  the  jxidflfment,  knowledge, 
forbearance,  and  eye  for  beauty  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  art,  displayed  by  the 
collector.  It  was  said  ot  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  that  he  had  no  rubbish  in  his  head ; 
it  might  have  been  said  of  Rogers  (judg¬ 
ing  only  from  what  met  the  eye)  that  he 
had  no  rubbish  in  his  house.  Varied  as 
were  his  stores,  they  were  not  heaped  one 
upon  another,  or  thrown  into  incongruous 
heaps.  His  pietures,  statues,  bronzes, 
vases,  medals,  eurious  books,  and  precious 
manuscripts,  simply  supplied  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  oniamental  furniture  of  a 
gentleman’s  house ;  and  there  was  nothing 
beyond  their  intrinsic  excellence  to  remind 
the  visitor  that  almost  every  object  his 
eye  fell  ujwn  was  a  priceless  gem,  a  covet¬ 
ed  raiity,  or  an  acknowledged  master¬ 
piece.  In  this  res|>ect,  as  in  most  others, 
the  superiority  of  the  tenant  of  22  St. 
James’s  Place  to  the  fastidious  lord  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  shone  conspicuous. 

It  shouhl  also  be  remembered  that  Ro¬ 
gers  was  at  no  time  overburdened  with 
superfluous  wealth,  and  that  sixty  years 
since  the  patron.age  of  art  and  litemture 
was  confincil  to  the  most  opulent  of  our 
nobles  and  landed  gentry;  who  devoted 
their  thous<ands  |)er  annum  to  famish  a 
gallery  with  the  same  indiscriminating 
prodigality  with  which  their  less  polished 
compeers  proceeded  to  form  a  racing  stud. 
There  were  no  railway  kings,  or  Liveq)Ool 
merchants,  or  Manchester  in.anufacturers, 
to  bid  for  Wilsons  and  Gainslwroughs,  as 
they  now  bid  for  the  productions,  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  finished,  of  Landseer,  Les¬ 
lie,  !>iillais,  Mulre.ady,  Hart,  Roberts, 
Stansfiehl,  or  Maclise ;  nor  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  it  be  easy  to  over-esti¬ 
mate  the  beneficial  influence  of  a  judge 
and  occ.a8ional  purchaser,  like  Mr.  Rogers, 
mingling  familiarly  with  artists,  distin- 
guishuig  genuine  originality  from  its  plau¬ 
sible  counterfeit,  encouraging  the  first 
faint  stniggles  of  modest  merit,  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  extravagance  into  which  ge¬ 
nius  is  too  often  hurried  by  its  character¬ 
istic  rashness  or  self-confidence.  Although 
his  limited  house-room  and  fortune  com¬ 
monly  restricted  his  personal  acquisitions 
to  objects  of  known  value,  he  had  an  al¬ 
most  unerring  eye  for  coming  success  and 
celebrity.  “  I  envy  and  admire  your  cou¬ 
rageinbuying  Turners,”  was  his  remade  to 
Mr.  Munro  of  Novar,  when  that  gentleman, 
in  well-founded  reliance  on  his  own  taste 


and  knowledge,  ventured  to  anticipate  the 
verdict  of  jwsterity  and  Mr.  Ruskin. 

The  impression  left  on  guests  of  taste, 
refinement,  and  sensibility  Is  admirably 
described  in  the  following  lines  by  one  of 
the  most  courted  and  esteemed  of  them  : 

“  ATho  can  forget,  who  at  thy  social  board 
Hath  sat,  and  seen  the  pictures  richly  stored. 
In  all  their  tints  of  glory  and  of  gloom. 
Brightening  the  precincts  of  thy  quiet  room ; 
With  busts  and  statues  full  of  that  deep 
grace 

Which  modem  hands  have  lost  the  skill  to 
trace ; 

Fragments  of  beauty,  perfect  as  thy  song 
On  tlmt  sweet  land  to  which  they  did  be¬ 
long, 

Th’  exact  and  classic  taste  by  thee  displayed ; 
Not  with  a  rich  man's  idle,  fond  parade, 

Not  with  the  pomp  of  some  vain  connoiseur. 
Proud  of  his  bargains,  of  his  judgment  sure ; 
But  with  the  feelings  kind  and  sad,  of  one 
Who  through  far  centimes  wandering  hath 
gone, 

And  brought  away  dear  keepsakes,  to  remind 
His  heart  and  home  of  all  he  left  behyid.”* 

Among  his  “  fragments  of  beauty,” 
were  some  female  hands  and  feet  in  mar¬ 
ble,  carefully  presen'ed  under  gla.ss  cases, 
which  it  was  treason  to  remove.  One 
evening  after  dinner,  when  the  male 
guests  rejoined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  a  beauty  in  the  full  flu.sh  of  rank 
and  fashion,  ivhose  lightest  caprice  was 
law,  called  to  him  to  come  to  look  at  her 
feet,  and  he  was  not  a  little  amused  to  find 
that  she  h.ad  disposed  a  j>air  of  his  marble 
models  under  her  drajwry  so  as  to  make 
them  occupy  the  place  of  her  own  feet ; 
and  (barring  nudity  and  immobility)  they 
might  have  realized  the  tempting  vision 
of  Suckling: 

“  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 

Like  little  mice  stole  in  an<l  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light” 

The  illustrated  edition  of  “  Italy”  w.as, 
we  believe,  the  first  instance  in  which 
(since  Roydell’s  time)  first  class  artists 
were  engaged  without  regard  to  exfunse 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  was  8|)eedily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  corresjionding  edition  of  the 
“  Poems and  every  succeeding  reprint 
of  Rogers’s  works  has  bt'cn  enriched  by 
engravings  or  vignettes  from  drawings  or 


*  The  Dream,  and  other  Poema.  By  the  Honora¬ 
ble  Mrs.  Norton ;  p.  180. 
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designs  by  the  first  modem  English  paint¬ 
ers,  iiiolii.linfy  Edwin  Landseer,  Eastlake, 
Turner,  Stothard,  and  Calcott.  Many  of 
these  are  quite  perfect  in  their  way ;  and 
the  author  8uperintendc<l  the  preparation 
of  these  illustrations  with  the  same  care 
with  which  he  polished  his  own  verses. 
Tlie  two  first  illustrated  editions  of 
“  Italy”  and  the  “  Poems”  cost  the  author 
about  £16,000,  and  there  was  a  period 
when  the  speculation  threatened  to  be  a 
losing  one.  Turner  was  to  have  received 
£50  apiece  for  his  drawhigs,  but  on  its 
being  represented  to  him  tliat  Rogers  had 
miscalculated  the  probable  returns,  the 
artist  (who  has  been  ignorantly  accased 
of  covetousness)  immediately  offered  to 
take  them  back ;  and  it  was  eventually 
arranged  that  he  should  do  so,  receiving 
£5  apiece  for  the  use  of  them. 

Rogers’s  musical  taste  was  a  natural 
gift,  the  result  of  organization,  and  partook 
very  slightly  of  the  acquired  or  conven 
tional  quality.  He  delighted  in  sweet 
sounds,  m  soft  flowing  airs,  in  tunes  linked 
with  ^>leasing  associations,  and  in  simple 
melodies,  rather  than  in  complic-ated  har-  j 
monies.  He  would  have  agreed  with  the 
critic,  who  on  being  informed  that  a 
brilliant  performance  just  concluded  was 
extremely  difficult,  ejaculated,  I  wish  it 
ha<l  been  impossible.”  Amongst  Italian 
composers,  Bellini  was  his  favorite. 
Although  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  concerts  of  Ancient  and  S.acred  music, 
he  had  slight  relish  for  the  acknowledged 
masterpieces  of  Handel,  Beethoven,  or 
Mozart.  When  he  dined  at  home  and 
alone,  it  was  his  custom  to  have  an 
Italian  organ-grinder  playing  in  the  hall, 
the  organ  being  set  to  the  Sicilian  Marin¬ 
ers’  air  and  other  popular  tunes  of  the 
South.  He  kept  nightingales  in  cages  on 
his  st.airca.se  and  in  his  bedroom,  closely 
covered  up  from  the  light,  to  sing  to  him. 
The  morning  was  the  time  when  he  en¬ 
joyed  music  most :  he  would  then  listen 
tor  hours  to  female  voices,  and  we  need 
hardly  add  that  he  especially  delighted  in  ' 
what  may  be  called  rather  the  musical 
recitation  than  the  singing  of  Moore. 
Nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  to  hear 
the  songs  he  loved  profaned  by  inferior 
execution.  “  Can  you  stay  and  bear  it  ?” 
was  his  muttered  remonstrance  to  a  l 
friend,  whom  he  fairly  dragged  out  of  the  | 
room  when  an  accomplished  amateur  was  ' 
throwing  as  much  soul  as  he  could  muster  : 
into  —  I 
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“  Gire  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less, 

13ut  keep  your  tears  for  me.” 

On  another  occasion,  a  breakfast  party, 
one  of  the  guests  sang  one  of  Moore’s 
songs  in  Moore’s  presence  to  the  evident 
discomjMjsure  of  the  poet.  “  Well,”  said 
Roger.s,  “  I  have  seen  the  bravest  man  of 
my  time :  I  have  seen  Nelson,  Wellington, 
and  Ney,  but  our  friend  is  the  bravest 
of  them  all.” 

One  of  the  few  passages  of  Shaksj>eare 
which  he  heard  or  repeated  with  compla¬ 
cency  was ; 

“  Her  voice  was  over  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.” 

Natural  sweetness  of  tone,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  him  either  in  reading  or 
.singing.  One  of  his  female  acquaintance, 
whose  voice  is  singularly  rich  and  musical, 
relates  that  he  once  asked  her  to  read  out 
some  MS.  verses  of  Moore’s  or  Byron’s 
which  were  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one 
of  his  books.  What  he  calle<l  her  sing¬ 
song  mode  of  reading  so  irritated  him, 
that  he  snatched  the  paj>er  oiit  of  her 
hands  and  (to  use  her  own  words)  read  it 
aloud  himself  most  touchingly  and  music¬ 
ally. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  hardly  cold  in  his 
grave,  when  the  book  named  at  the  hea«l 
of  this  article  appeared  under  the  auspices 
of  his  confidential  publisher,  Mr.  Moxon. 
On  its  announcement,  our  hopes  rose  high. 
If  we  despaired  of  another  Boswell,  we 
anticipated  something  not  inferior  to 
Ilazlitt’s  “  Conversations  with  North- 
cote”  ;  and  ample  materials  might  have 
been  accumulated  by  a  judicious  note- 
taker  for  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
volume,  which  would  have  done  justice  to 
the  “  Talk”  it  a.spired  to  record.  We  re¬ 
gret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  this  book  is 
hi  no  one  respect  a  creditable  one  ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  havuig  been  brought 
out  anonymously  throw’s  the  entire  re- 
sjxmsibility  on  the  publisher,  Mr.  Moxon, 

'  whose  long  intimacy  w’ith  Mr.  Rogers 
ought  to  have  made  him  more  sensible  of 
what  was  due  to  the  memory  of  a  bene¬ 
factor. 

In  the  first  place,  w’e  denoimce  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  printing  as  the  “  Table  Talk  of 
I  Samuel  Rogers”  the  half-remembered  an<l 
I  gambled  contents  of  sundry  w’ell-known 
i  copy-books,  in  which  liis  recollections 
:  were  set  down  in  his  ow’n  condensed  and 
I  felicitous  language.  We  allude  particu- 
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larly  to  his  notes  of  conversations  with 
Horner,  Tooke,  Grattan,  Fox,  Erskine, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  <fcc.,  which, 
we  presume,  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  executors,  and  some  time  or  other 
will  be  accurately  given  to  the  world.  As 
well  might  a  notedceeping  friend  carry  oft’ 
an  iinj>erfect  recollection  of  an  original 
work  that  had  been  read  to  him  in  manu¬ 
script,  and  publish  an  alleged  abstract  of 
it  for  profit. 

In  the  second  place,  we  impugn  the 
qualifications  of  the  compiler  for  his  self- 
imposed  task  ;  for  he  has  repeatedly  made 
Rogers  use  the  very  phraseology  he 
notoriously  disliked,  and  fall  into  errors 
of  which  he  would  have  been  ashamed. 

To  demonstrate  all  the  demerits  of  this 
book,  would  be  to  re-W'rite  half  of  it  at 
least.  Its  merit  or  utility  consists  in  the 
aid  or  stimulant  it  may  supjdy  to  the 
recollections  of  others,  and  in  its  conveying 
some  notion  of  the  kind  of  conversation  in 
which  Rogers  delighted.  Ills  choice  of 
tojiics,  if  not  his  mode  of  treating  them, 
may  be  collected  from  it.  These  were 
books,  pictures,  morals,  manners,  literary 
history,  the  drama,  men  and  women  of 
genius, — anything  or  everything  but  the 
idle  gossip,  the  unideal  chatter,  half  made 
up  of  proper  names,  in  which  the  idle 
population  of  London  contrive  to  occupy 
their  time.  A  morning  sjient  at  his 
breakfast-table  was  almost  invariably  well 
spent.  Vacant-minded  and  uncongenial 
was  the  man  or  woman  who  did  not  come 
away  wiser  or  better. 

Goethe  says  that  one  capital  mode  of 
preserving  the  mind  healthful  and  the 
taste  pure,  is  to  begin  the  day  by  reading 
some  good  poetry,  hearing  some  good 
music,  and  contemplating  a  fine  picture. 
That  is  what  Rogers  literally  did,  and  in¬ 
duced  his  guests  to  do.  Most  days  when 
the  party  was  small  and  disposed  to  linger 
over  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  he  would  send  for  his  favorite 
authors,  and  read  aloud  the  passages  he 
had  marked,  pausing  at  times  to  note  the 
changes  in  liis  own  or  the  popular  appre¬ 
ciation.  If  a  fine  passage  was  alluded  to 
by  others,  “Find  it  for  me,”  was  the 
W'ord ;  and  “  Edmund,”  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  of  improvised  librarians,  was  dis¬ 
patched  for  the  volume.  “  Tliat  lad,”  re¬ 
marked  Rogers,  “  would  find  not  only  any 
book  in  the  house,  but  I  begin  to  think, 
anv  book  out  of  the  house.” 

Without  going  so  fiir  as  Byron,  who  j 
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one  day  said  to  Moore,  “Well,  after  all, 
Tom  don’t  you  think  Shakspeare  was 
something  of  a  humbug  ?”  Rogers  had 
little  real  admiration  for  the  greatest  of 

Eoets  :  and  he  frequently  read  aloud  from 
len  John.son’s  “Discoveries;”  “I  re¬ 
member  the  players  have  often  mentioned 
it  as  an  honor  to  Shakspeare,  that  in  his 
writings,  whatsoev'er  he  jK.*nned,  he  never 
blotted  out  a  line.  answer  hath 

been,  ‘  W oubl  he  had  blotted  out  a 
thousand !’  ”  Rogers  always  laid  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  concluding  sentence.  He 
one  morning  challenged  the  company  to 
produce  a  passage  from  Shakspeare  wliich 
would  not  have  been  improved  by  blot¬ 
ting;  and  after  picking  many  beautiful 
specimens  to  pieces,  he  w'a.s  with  difficulty 
silenced  by  the  one  beginiung  — 

“  II ow  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bank.” 

A  single  inharmonious  or  superfluous 
word,  like  the  crumpled  rose-leaf  on  the 
couch,  made  him  restleas  and  captious, 
and  his  canons  of  criticism  were  fatal  to 
most  first-class  poetry.  He  was  constantly 
holding  up  to  censure  the  remark  of  a 
brilliant  ami  jK>pular  writer,  that  there  is 
always  something  shadowy  and  vague  in 
the  very  highest  proilnetions  of  the  im¬ 
agination  ;  yet  surely  the  very  essence 
of  sublimity  is  to  be  undefined  and  limit¬ 
less — 

“  What  ieemed  its  head. 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.” 

He  is  reported,  we  believe  correctly,  as 
saying,  “When  I  was  travelling  in  Italy, 
I  made  two  authors  my  constant  study 
for  versification  —  Milton  and  Crowe.” 
Yet  Crowe’s  versification  is  commonly  in¬ 
harmonious,  his  descriptions  are  labored, 
and  his  thoughts  forced.  Tlie  truth  is, 
Rogers  had  little  or  none  of  the  analytical 
or  self-examining  faculty,  so  mdispensable 
in  criticising  either  books  or  men.  He 
bestowed  praise  or  censure  as  he  was 
pleased  or  displeased,  without  reflecting 
that  when  an  impression  is  what  the  Ger¬ 
mans  call  “  subjective,”  it  is  a  most  de¬ 
ceptive  test  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the 
object.  Thus  he  once  challenged  his 
guests  to  produce  a  better  verse  than  — 

“  Those  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray 

which  has  no  one  distinctive  quality  of 
poetry  ;  and  he  could  hardly  be  brought 
11 
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to  admit  the  poetic  superiority  of  another 
line  in  the  same  passage : 

“  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

SvDelU  from  the  vale  and  midteay  leavet  the 
etormf 

Yet  one  of  his  own  verses  -i- 

“And  Earth  recedes,  and  Heaven  itself  ap¬ 
pears — ” 

is  instinct  with  the  same  description  of 
vitality. 

In  reading,  he  followed  Bacon’s  maxim  ; 
to  read  much,  not  many  things :  mvltum 
legere,  non  multa.  He  used  to  say, 

“  When  a  new  book  comes  out,  I  read  an 
old  one.”  He  often  invited  popular 
authors  to  his  house,  and  spoke  to  them 
of  their  writings,  without  having  read  a 
page  of  them.  His  first  acquaintance 
with  the  many  admirable  creations  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  genius  was  “  Little  Nelly.”  One 
of  the  last  compositions  which  he  read 
slowly  and  carefully,  and  praised  emphat¬ 
ically,  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  dis¬ 
patch  to  Lord  Raglan  on  the  Battle  of 
the  Alma. 

“  Be  it  mine,”  writes  Gray,  “  to  lie  all 
day  long  on  a  sofa  and  read  eternal  new 
novels  of  Marivaux  and  C  rebillon.”  This 
having  been  quoted  at  one  of  Rogers’s 
breakfasts,  at  which  three  persons  were 
present  besides  himself^  he  asked  all  in 
succession  whether  they  had  read  “  Mari¬ 
anne.”  They  all  replied  in  the  negative. 
“  Then  I  will  lend  you  each  a  copy,”  and 
the  three  copies  were  immediately  pro¬ 
duced.  He  strongly  denounced  modern 
French  novels.  At  a  breakfast  party, 
consisting  of  two  gentlemen,  and  two 
young  ladies  of  sixteen  and  seventeen, 
Mrith  their  governess,  he  produced  Scribe’s 
“  TonadiUas and  after  expatiating  on 
the  moral  tendency  of  the  first  story,  gave 
the  two  volumes  to  the  young  ladies  to 
take  home  wdth  them.  The  next  morning, 
one  of  the  male  guests  informed  him  of 
the  true  character  of  the  book,  all  except 
the  first  story  being  in  the  most  corrupt¬ 
ing  style  of  a  corrupt  school.  He  started 
off  to  redeem  his  error,  but  his  fair 
friends  had  gone  into  the  country  and 
judiciously  carried  “TonadiUas”  along 
with  them.  “  You  will  never,”  he  vowed, 
“  see  a  modem  French  novel  in  my  house 
again.” 

He  often  read  from  his  Notes  Rousseau’s 


profession  of  “  un  gout  vif  j>our  les 
dejeuners.  C’est  le  terns  de  la  joura6e  oik 
nous  sommes  le  plus  tran^uilles,  ou  nous 
causons  le  plus  &  notre  aise.”  It  was  a 
current  joke  that  he  asked  people  to 
breakfast  by  way  of  probation  for  dinner ; 
but  his  breakfast  parties  (tiU  the  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  be  alone  made  him  less  dis¬ 
criminating)  were  made  for  those  with 
whom  he  wished  to  Uve  socially,  and  his 
dinners,  comparatively  speaking,  were  af- 
fiurs  of  necessity  or  form.  Even  in  his 
happiest  moods  he  was  not  convivial :  his 
spirits  never  rose  above  temperate :  he 
disliked  loud  talking  or  laughing;  and 
unless  some  distinguished  personage,  or 
privileged  wit,  was  there  to  break  the  ice 
and  keep  up  the  ball,  the  conversation  at 
his  dinners  not  unfrequently  flagged.  It 
seemed  to  be,  and  perhaps  was,  toned 
down  by  the  subdued  light,  udiich  left 
half  the  room  in  shadow,  and  speedily 
awoke  the  fairer  portion  of  the  company 
to  the  disagreable  consciousness  that  their 
complexions  were  looking  muddy  and 
their  toilettes  the  opposite  of  fresh.  After 
making  every  allowance  for  this  drawback, 
however,  his  dinners  were  justly  reckoned 
amongst  the  pleasantest  in  town  ;  and  all 
the  diaries  of  (or  relating  to)  the  celebra¬ 
ted  characters  that  have  figured  on  the 
stage  of  London  life  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact. 
Moore’s  and  Byron’s  alone  commemorate 
remarkable  parties  enough  to  give  their 
host  immortality  as  an  Amphitryon,  and 
they  show,  moreover,  that  he  never  fell 
into  the  weakness  of  which  he  is  made 
(“Table  Talk,”  p.  175)  to  accuse  Bishop 
Marley,  that  oi  “  giving  great  dinners 
chiefly  to  people  of  rank  and  fashion, 
foolish  men  and  foolish  women.”  Here 
are  two  extracts  from  Byron’s  Diary  for 
1814 : 

“  Sunday,  March  6.  On  Tuesday  last  dined 
with  Rogers  :  Madame  do  Stael,  Mackintosh, 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Payne  Knight,  Lady 
Donegal!  and  Miss  R.  there.  Sheridan  told  a 
very  good  story  of  himself  and  Madame  de  Reca- 
mier’s  handkerchief  Erskine  a  few  good  stories 
of  himself  only. 

“March  lOth.  Thor’s  day.  On  Tuesday 
dined  with  Rogers,  Mackintosh,  Sheridan,  Sharpe. 
Much  talk  and  good,  all  except  my  own  little 
prattlemenL  Set  down  Sheridan  at  Brookes’s, 
where,  by  the  by,  he  could  not  well  set  down 
himself,  as  he  and  I  were  the  only  drinkers.” 

Rogers  used  to  relate  that,  w'hen  ]Ma- 
dame  de  Sta6l  first  arrived  in  England  in 
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the  fulness  of  her  fame,  she  was  invited  to  ! 
one  of  the  large  evening  parties  at  Lans- ' 
downe  House  ;  and  after  deliberating  on 
the  best  mode  of  making  her  debuty  she  re-  | 
quested  him  to  stand  with  her  in  a  con-  j 
spicuous  portion  of  the  chief  saloon,  so  that 
she  might  be  first  seen  by  the  London 
worhi  of  fashion  and  politics  in  close  com¬ 
munion  with  literature. 

During  the  last  half  of  his  life,  most 
I  foreigners .  of  distinction,  with  many  who 

:  hatl  no  claim  on  his  notice  beyond  avowed  ■ 

admiration  or  curiosity,  made  a  point  of, 
!  getting  introduced  to  him,  and  an  intro-  ' 

d  action  almost  always  implied  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  breakfast.  He  was  partial  to  Ame¬ 
ricans,  both  out  of  gratitude  for  his  popu- 1 
larity  in  the  tTnited  States,  and  because  i 
they  did  not  compel  him  to  speak  French, 
in  which  he  never  conversed  fluently  or  ■ 
at  his  case.  The  author  of  the  “Table 
Talk”  has  transferred  to  Talleyrand’s  «lin-  . 
ner-table  a  brief  colloquy  with  Lamartine, 
i  which  Rogers  always  used  to  mention  as 

having  occurred  at  one  of  his  own  break-  \ 
fasts.  I 

i 

“  Lamartine  is  a  man  of  genius,  but  very  af-  | 
feoted.  Talleyrand,  when  in  London,  invited  i 
me  to  meet  him,  and  placed  me  beside  him  at 
dinner.  I  asked  him,  ‘Are  you  acquainted  with  ; 
Beranger?’  ‘No:  he  wished  to  be  introduced  i 
i  to  me,  but  I  declined  it’  ‘  I  would  go,’  said  I,  | 

a  league  to  see  hinu’  This  was  nearly  all  our 
conversation :  he  did  not  choose  to  talk.  In  ; 
short,  he  was  so  disagreeable,  that,  some  days  i 
after,  both  Talleyrand  and  the  Dutchess  di  Dino  ' 
apologized  to  me  for  his  ill-breeding.”  (P.  253.)  j 


Circumstantial  as  is  this  version,  we  I 
question  its  authenticity.  Rogers,  not  al-  I 
lowing  for  the  literary  and  political  feuds 
of  Paris  (^Ithough  he  had  lived  in  times 
when  a  Tory  poet  would  not  willingly 
have  remained  in  the  same  room  wnth  a 
Radical),  eagerly  inquired  of  Lamartine,  j 
who  doubtless  thought  himself  a  more 
legitimate  subject  of  interest,  what  sort  of 
a  man  Beranger  was,  an<l  what  he  was 
about.  “  Je  ne  le  connais  pas,'''  said  La¬ 
martine.  “7<j  VOU3  plains,"  rejoined  Ro¬ 
gers. 

He  w.as  still  more  unlucky  with  August 
von  Schlegel,  whom  he  asked  if,  since 
Goethe’s  death,  there  had  been  any  poets 
in  Germany.  “  I  am  a  poet,”  was  the  in¬ 
dignant  resjMjnse. 

Most  appropriately  might  Rogers  have 
exclaimed  with  Horace — 

i 


“  Quicquid  sum  ego,  quamvis 

Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  me 

Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fiitcbitur  usque 

Invidia.” 

The  solid  advantages  of  such  a  position 
are  undeniable.  The  privilege  of  mingling 
in  daily  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
most  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  age, 
and  of  going  at  once  to  the  fountain-head 
for  every  description  of  knowledge,  is  a 
proud  and  enviable  one  ;  and  in  laboring 
hard  for  it,  Rogers  is  not  to  be  confoimded 
with  the  mere  lover  of  titles  and  fine  com¬ 
pany  for  their  own  s.ake.  A  cursory  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  obstacles  he  had  to  surmount 
at  starting,  will  serve  the  double  jiurpose 
of  illustrating  his  character,  and  of  claim¬ 
ing  for  him  the  credit  W'hich  is  his  due,  for 
his  subsec^uent  exertions  to  level  or  lower 
the  artificial  barriers  between  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  birth  and  rank  and  that  of  genius 
and  intellect. 

We  learn  from  Moore  that,  when  Sher¬ 
idan  came  to  town  with  his  first  wife,  it 
was  a  subject  of  anxious  debate  whether 
the  son  of  a  player  could  be  received  at 
Devonshire  House,  although  that  player 
was  by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman. 
An  excuse  is  suggested  by  Miss  Berry 
when,  referring  to  the  society  which  she 
had  seen  as  a  girl,  she  says :  “  Authors, 
actors,  comjKisers,  singers,  musicians,  were 
all  equally  considered  as  profligate  vag¬ 
rants.  Those  whose  good  taste,  or  whose 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  led  them 
to  make  some  exceptions,  were  implicated 
in  the  same  moral  category.”*  She  adds 
in  the  next  page :  “  It  was  not  till  late  in 
the  reign  of  George  HI.,  that  sculptors, 
architects,  and  painters  (with  the  single 
exception  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds)  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  formed  a  chosen  part  of  the 
best  and  most  chosen  society  in  London.” 

This  statement  is  somewhat  over-colored, 
particularly  so  far  as  authors  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  although  the  lives  led  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  (Fielding  for  example), 
and  the  early  struggles  of  others  (as  depic¬ 
ted  in  Johnson’s  life  of  Savage),  gave 
plausibility  to  the  charge  of  profligacy  and 
vagrancy.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  successful  authorship  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  recommendation  to  the  best  society 
till  long  after  Rogers  had  aspired  to  be- 


*  FAigland  and  France.  A  comparative  view  of 
the  socM  condition  of  both  countries.  Bj  the  Editor 
of  Madame  da  Dediand’s  Letters,  voL  ii.  p.  42. 
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come  a  leading  member  of  it ;  and  hLs  first 
cautious  advances  were  made  rather  in  the 
character  of  a  liberal  host  than  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  poet.*  The  completion  of  his  house  in 
St,  James's  Place,  in  which  he  sought,  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  carry  out  the  views  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  Epistle  do  a  Friend,  was 
probably  the  commencement  of  his  career 
as  a  Maecenas,  a  diner-out  and  a  dinner- 
giver  of  the  first  water.  Yet  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  connections  were 
formed  at  an  antecedent  period  ;  and  one 
of  his  best  stories  was  of  a  dinner  given  by 
him,  when  he  occupied  chambers  in  the 
Temple,f  to  Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Perry 
(of  the  Alorning  Chronicle),  and  other 
Whig  notables. 

The  dinner  had  been  ordered  from  the 
Mitre  Tavern,  and  was  to  arrive  by  instal- 
ments.J  The  appointed  hour  was  p;ist, 
yet  not  a  dish  had  made  its  apiK*arance. 
“  I  quietly  stole  out,”  continued  Rogers, 
“  and  hurried  to  the  Mitre.  ‘  What  has 
become  of  my  dinner  ?’  I  a.sked.  ‘  Your 
dinner,  sir  — your  dimier  is  for  to-morrow.’ 
I  stood  aghast,  and  for  a  moment  plans  of 
suicidal  desperation  crossed  my  brain : 
when  the  tavern-keej)er  relieved  me  from 
my  perplexity,  by  saying  that  he  had  so 
many  dinners  on  hand,  tliat  mine,  if  ever 
ordered,  had  escaped  his  recollection  alto¬ 
gether.  ‘Many  dinners  on  hand,  have 
you  ?  then  if  you  will  send  me  the  best 
dish  from  each  of  them,  I  will  pay  you 
double  ;  and  if  you  won’t,  you  shall 
never  see  my  face  again.’  As  I  was 
a  good  customer,  he  chose  the  more  pru¬ 
dent  and  profitable  alternative ;  and,  ^'ter 
an  hour’s  waiting,  my  guests  were  seated 
and  served.  ‘  And  how  did  the  dumer 
go  oflF?’  ‘  O,  very  well :  they  got  a  bad 
dinner,  but  they  yot  a  good  story  to  tell 
ayaiust  «»€.’  ”  The  conclusion  was  cha¬ 
racteristic  :  for  he  himself  w'ould  at  any 
time  have  been  consoled  for  a  bad  dinner 
by  a  good  story  agmnst  the  host  or  the 
company. 


*  See  for  example  in  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  or  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Moore,  voL  viii.,  p.  97,98,  the  manner  in 
which  the  reconciliation  dinner  for  Moore  and  Byron 
w.'is  made  up,  Rogers  not  being  then  acquainted  with 
the  noble  poet 

f  His  chambers  were  in  Paper  Buildings,  and  had 
been  occupied  by  Lord  EUenborough.  A  new  range 
has  since  been  erected  on  the  site. 

I  On  the  occasion  uf  the  Temple  dinner,  to  which 
Sydney  Smith  was  invited  to  meet  Theodore  Hook, 
he  exclaimed  aahe  came  in :  “  I  knew  I  was  in  time ; 
for  though  the  turtle  had  the  start  of  mo,  I  fairly 
headed  the  turbot." 


There  is  another  remarkable  entry  in 
Byron’s  Diary  for  Nov.  22,  1813 : 

“Rogers  is  silent — and,  it  is  said,  severe. 
When  he  docs  talk,  he  talks  well ;  and,  on  all 
subjects  of  taste,  bis  delicacy  of  expression  is 
pure  as  his  poetry.  If  you  enter  his  house — his 
drawing-room — his  library — you  of  yourself  say, 
this  Ls  not  the  dwelling  of  a  common  mind. 
There  is  not  a  gem,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown  aside 
on  his  chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table,  that 
docs  not  bespeak  an  almost  &stidious  elegance 
in  the  possessor.  But  this  very  delieary  must 
be  the  misery  of  his  eristenee.  Oh  !  the  jarrings 
his  disi>ositivn  must  have  encountered  through 
lifer 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  a 
well-known  jwculiarity  in  his  mental  eoii- 
struction,  or  ae«iuired  habits,  which, 
strange  to  say,  no  one  would  so  much  jis 
guess  from  the  “  Table  Talk” — namely, 
his  mode  of  looking  at,  or  placing,  every¬ 
thing  and  everylxMly  ux  the  most  tlisad- 
vantageous  point  of  view.  Franklin,  in 
his  autobiography,  mentions  a  gentlem-on 
who,  having  one  very  handsome  and  one 
shrivelled  leg,  was  wont  to  test  the  dis|>o- 
sition  of  a  new  acquaintance  by  observing 
whether  he  or  she  looked  first  or  most  at 
the  best  or  worst  leg.  Rogers  would  have 
forfeited  all  chance  of  this  gentlemmi's  es¬ 
teem  at  starting.  Yet  there  was  some¬ 
thing  irresistibly  comic,  rather  th.an  an¬ 
noying  or  repulsive,  in  the  portin.acity 
and  ingenuity  with  which  he  indulged  his 
caustic  humor.  We  will  give  a  few  in¬ 
stances;  but  the  look,  the  manner,  the 
tone  of  voice,  and  the  precise  emphasis 
laid  on  particular  words,  cannot  Ik*  trans¬ 
ferred  to  paper.  So  uncertain  is  testimony, 
and  so  frail  is  memory,  that  even  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  expressions  can  rarely  be 
guaranteed. 

“  Is  th.at  tlio  contents  you  are  looking 
at  ?”  inquired  an  anxious  author,  who  sjiw 
Rogers’s  eye  fixed  on  a  table  or  list  at  the 
commencement  of  a  presentation  copy  of  a 
new  work.  “  No,”  said  Rogers,  pointing 
to  the  list  of  subscribers,  “the  discow- 
tents.” 

Rogers,  as  may  be  believed,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Landseer’s  innumerable 
admirers.  He  was  known  to  have  spoken 
highly  of  the  picture  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  entitled  “  Portrait  of  a  Distinguished 
Member  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.” 
On  Landseer  expressing  his  gratification, 
Rogers  said  :  “  les,  I  thought  the  ring  of 
the  dog’s  collar  well  painted.” 
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Hewa.<(  returning  from  dinner  at - ! 

House  with  a  fricn(i,  who  l>egan  expatiat¬ 
ing  on  the  perfection  of  the  hospitality 
which  they  had  just  enjoyed.  “  Did  you 
observe  how  he  heljied  the  fish  ?”  said 
Rogers. 

He  had  lent  £800  to  Moore,  and  a.s  the 
fact  w’as  gratefully  bruited  about  at  the 
time,  and  is  duly  recordeil  in  the  publish¬ 
ed  Diary,  there  was  and  is  no  harm  in 
Rogers’s  or  our  alliLsion  to  it.  “  When  he 
repaid  me  the  money,”  said  Rogers,  “  he 
exclaimed,  ‘  Tliere,  thank  God,  I  do  not 
now'  owe  a  farthing  in  the  world.’  If  he 
had  been  a  prudent  man,  he  would  have 
reriected  that  he  had  not  got  a  farthing.” 

On  entering  Moore’s  ]»arlor  at  Sloper- 
ton,  and  seeing  it  hung  round  with  en- 
grav’e<l  portraits  of  IaihI  Grey,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Lansdowne,  &c.,  Rogers  re¬ 
marked,  “  So,  I  see  you  have  all  your 
patnmn  aliout  you.”  “A  goo<l-natnred 
man,”  characteristically  observe*!  Moore, 
when  he  tohl  the  story,  “  would  have  sai«i 

When  he  was  spe.aking  of  some  one’s 
marriage  in  his  usual  tone,  he  was  remimi- 
ed  that  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  were 
very  mnch  ple.ased  at  it.  Rogers  replie*!, 

“  He’s  a  fortunate  man,  then,  tor  his 
friends  are  pleased  and  las  enemies  d(s 
lighte*!.” 

Whenever  a  disagreeable  man,  or  one 
whom  he  disliked,  marrie*!  a  pretty  w'o- 
ra.an,  he  w’ouhl  s.ay,  “Now  we  shall  have 
our  revenge  of  him.” 

He  s|K)ke  to  Mrs.  H.  one  day  of  Lady 

-  with  extreme  admiration  and  ajv 

parent  cordiality ;  he  then  left  the  room, 
and  Mrs.  11.  remarked  th.at  she  had  never  I 
heard  Rogers  s)R>ak  so  well  of  any  one  be- 1 
fore.  The  door  o]»ened,  and  Rogers 
thrust  in  his  head  with  the  words,  “  There 
are  sjmts  on  the  sun,  though.” 

When  a  late  member  for  a  western 
county  and  his  wife  were  stopjwd  by  ban¬ 
ditti  in  Italy,  Rogers  used  to  say,  “  The 

banditti  wanted  to  carry  off  P -  into 

the  mountains ;  but  she  filing  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  rather  than  take  her 
with  them,  they  let  him  go.” 

This  kind  of  malice,  however,  was  a  ve¬ 
nial  offence  in  comparison  to  the  cross 
things  which  he  sometimes  addresst**!  to 
people  to  their  faces  without  the  shadow 
of  a  provocation ;  and  it  is  these  which 
have  given  rise  to  so  many  animated  con¬ 
troversies  about  his  goodness  of  heart. 
The  discussion  is  strikingly  analogous,  in 


one  essential  quality,  to  the  tilting  match 
touching  the  color  of  a  shield.  He  pre¬ 
sented  the  white  side  of  his  disposition  to 
those  he  liked,  and  the  black  side  to  those 
he  disliked ;  both  likings  and  dislikings 
being  often  ba.sed  on  no  sounder  principle 
than  that  which  proved  fatal  to  Dr.  Fell. 
Hence  the  fervent  abuse  of  one  faction, 
ami  the  equally  fervent  laudation  of  an¬ 
other.  Only  what  his  eulogists  fail  to  see, 
or  unfairly  refuse  to  admit,  is,  that  no  ex¬ 
tent  of  kindness  or  courtesy  to  an  object 
of  preference  is  an  excuse  for  unkindness 
or  discourtesy  to  an  object  of  antip.athy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  social  ofience  of  an 
annoying  or  rude  remark  in  company. 
Gooil  breeiling  requires  delicacy  of  per¬ 
ception  enough  to  know  what  is  pleasing 
or  displeasing  to  those  with  whom  we 
mix,  as  well  as  good  nature  and  good 
temper  enough  so  to  use  our  knowledge 
as  never  to  cause  an  unpleasant  feeling,  or 
even  to  revive  a  disagreeable  association. 
Rogers  was  eminently  gifted  with  the  in¬ 
stinctive  tact  in  question,  but  his  use  of  it 
varieti  with  his  mood ;  and  there  were 
times  when  he  was  both  wayward  and  ex¬ 
acting  to  an  unjustifiable  extent — when 
all  his  gentler  emotions  were  “  like  sweet 
bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh.” 

One  of  his  female  favorities  had  made  a 
little  dinner  for  him  in  which  she  fondly 
hoped,  all  his  tastes  and  fancies  had  been 
consulted.  After  a  glance  round  the 
table,  he  remarked  that  the  fish  was  out 
of  season. 

At  a  bachelor  dinner  where  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  scanty,  he  refused  the  two  or 
three  things  that  were  ottered  to  him,  till 
the  solitary  waiter  had  left  the  room. 
“  \V on’t  you  eat  anything,  Mr.  Rogers  ?” 
asked  the  host.  “I  will  take  some  of  that 
/u’c,”  (pointing  to  a  volrOH-vent),  “  when 
there  is  anybody  to  give  it  to  me.” 

He  bitterly  rejKuite*!  of  these  two  escct- 
fxtffea,  when,  shortly  afterw'ards,  he  was 
left  out  of  a  8ucci*ssion  of  small  dinners  to 
punish  him,  and  was  told  “  the  reason 
why”  by  one  of  the  jiresiding  beauties. 
The  redeeming  feature  was  that  when 
(as  Mr.  Jamdyce  would  say,)  the  wind 
was  in  the  east,  he  was  no  respecter  of 
I  persons,  and  distributed  raps  on  the 
knuckk‘3  w'ithout  ceremonv  to  all  alike — 
to  the  strong  and  the  w'eak,  the  big  and 
the  little,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
proud  and  the  humble.  Indeed  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  him  to  say,  th.at  he 
was  commonly  conciliated  by  humility,  and 
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was  more  especially  irritated  by  self-confi¬ 
dent  people  in  high  health  and  high  spirits, 
who  took  their  share  of  the  conversation, 
and  forcibly  broke  in  upon  the  monoply 
of  attention  which  he  claimed  or  expected. 
His  sense  of  humor  made  Sydney  Smith’s 
fun  irresistible,  and  it  was  his  pride  to 
have  so  distinguished  a  guest  at  his  table  ; 
but  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them, 
and  Rogers,  was  all  the  bitterer  in  their 
incidental  passage  of  arms  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  (in  Si)enserian  phrase) 
over-crowed.  Thus,  at  a  dinner  at  the 

late  Lord  S - ’s,  at  which  both  were 

present,  Sydney  Smith,  by  way  of  falling 
in  with  the  humor  of  the  company — most¬ 
ly  composed  of  Meltonians  and  patrons  of 
the  turf,  offered  a  bet,  and  added,  “If  I 
lose,  I  will  pay  at  once  in  a  cheque  on 
Rogers,  Toogood  and  Company,”  which 
was  then  the  name  of  the  firm.  “  And  it 
shall  be  paid,”  said  Rogers,  in  his  bitter¬ 
est  tone,  '•'‘every  iota  of  it" — alluding  to 
Sydney  Smith’s  supposed  reply,  much  cen¬ 
sured  for  its  levity,  on  l^ing  asked 
whether  he  believed  the  whole  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  When  Rogers  told 
the  story,  he  justified  himself  on  the 
ground  th.at  Sydney  Smith  “  meant  to 
take  advantage  of  their  being  in  fine  com¬ 
pany  to  run  him  down  as  a  tradesman.” 
When  Sydney  Smith  mentioned  it,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  fallen  into  an  in¬ 
voluntary  error  from  not  calculating  on  the 
depths  of  human  weakness,  and  that  the 
notion  of  giving  offence  had  never  so  much 
as  crossed  his  mind. 

It  should  be  added  that  Rogers  had  a 
morbid  aversion  to  what  he  called  “  dog 
and  horse  men.”  He  had  omitted  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  completely  the  coarseness  and 
ignorance  which  was  supposed,  or  at  least 
declared  by  novelists  and  dranuatists,  to 
mark  the  country  gentlemen  of  his  youth, 
have  been  rubbed  off  and  refined  away 
by  increased  faciUties  of  intercourse  and 
the  resulting  cultivation  of  all  classes. 

Although  a  little  jealous  of  Luttrell’s 
superior  fashion  (of  which  an  instance  is 
given  in  the  “Table  Talk,”  p.  223),  Rogers’s 
favorite  amongst  the  wts  and  talkers  in 
repute  was  the  author  of  “  Letters  to 
J  ulia,”  and  the  most  refined  of  their  com¬ 
mon  contemporaries  (admitting  Sydney 
Smith’s  far  larger  grasp  and  higher  voca¬ 
tion)  will  approve  the  selection.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  fascinating  companion 
than  Luttrell—  -so  light  in  hand,  so  grace¬ 
ful  in  manner,  so  conciliating  in  tone  and 
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gesture,  with  such  a  range  of  well-chosen 
topics,  and  such  a  fresh,  sparkling,  and 
abundant  spring  of  fancy  to  play  upon 
them.  When  his  poem  (nicknamed  “  Let¬ 
ters  from  a  Dandy  to  a  Dolly”)  w.as  pub¬ 
lished,  a  crack  critic  began  a  review  of 
them  by  suggesting  that  the  author  had, 
as  it  were,  cut  up  his  gold-egg-laying 
goose  by  printing  his  entire  stock  in  trade 
as  a  joker.  Never  critic  made  a  greater 
mistake.  Luttrell’s  sources  of  amusement 
were  inexhaustible,  and  they  were  with¬ 
out  alloy.  To  him  belong  some  of  the 
best  mots  recorded  in  “  Moore’s  Diary 
and  Rogers  accurately  described  his  jiecu- 
liar  manner  when  he  said,  “  Luttrell  is  in¬ 
deed  a  pleasant  com])anion.  None  of  the 
talkers  whom  I  meet  in  London  society 
can  slide  in  a  brilliant  thing  with  such 
readiness  as  he  does.” 

Rogers  treated  Moore  much  as  John.sou 
treateti  Goldsmith  —  rated  him  soundly 
when  present  for  not  attending  better  to 
his  own  interests,  .and  did  not  always  spare 
him  when  absent,  but  would  sutler  no  one 
else  to  utter  a  word  against  him.  In  al¬ 
lusion  to  his  restlessness,  Rogers  use«l  to 
say,  “  Moore  dines  in  one  place,  wishing 
he  M’.as  dining  in  another  place,  with  an 
opera-ticket  in  his  pocket,  which  makes 
him  wish  he  w.a8  duiing  nowhere.”  Moore’s 
Diary  abounds  with  j)ractieal  proofs  of 
Rogers’s  unceasing  liberality  and  unobtru¬ 
sive  charity.  It  also  contains  one  valuable 
testimony  of  a  rarer  kind  : 

“  Rojfcrs  stayed  more  than  a  week  [atBowood, 
Dec.,  1841].  Still  fresh  in  ail  his  faculties,  and 
improved  wonderfully  in  the  only  point  where 
he  ever  Wiis  deficient,  temper.  He  now  gives 
the  natural  sweetness  of  his  di.sposition  fair 
play.” 

It  appc.ars  from  one  of  Moore’s  letters 
to  Lady  Donegal,  published  in  his  “  Me¬ 
moirs,”  that  he  had  suftered  severely  at  a 
preceding  period  from  Rogers’s  earning 
humor  and  fault-finding  propensity ; 

“  Rogers  and  I  had  a  very  pleasant  tour  of  it, 
though  I  felt  throughout  it  all,  as  I  always  feel 
with  him,  that  the  fear  of  loosing  his  go<^ 
opinion  almost  embitters  the  po.ssession  of  it, 
and  that  though  in  his  society  one  walks  upon 
roses,  it  is  witli  constant  apprehensions  of  the 

thorns  that  are  among  them . 

He  has  left  me  rather  out  of  conceit  with  my 
poem  ‘  Italia  Rookh’  (as  his  fastidious  criticism 
generally  does),  and  I  have  returned  to  it  with 
rather  an  humble  spirit ;  but  I  have  already  al¬ 
tered  my  whole  plan  to  please  him,  and  I  will  do 
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80  no  more,  for  I  should  make  as  long  a  voyage  of 
it  as  his  own  ‘  Columbus,’  if  I  attended  to  all  his 
objections.  His  general  opinion,  however,  is 
very  flattering  ;  he  only  finds  fault  with  every 
part  of  it  in  detail ;  and  this,  you  know,  is  the 
style  of  his  criticism  of  characters — an  excel¬ 
lent  person,  but — .”  (Aug.  21,  1812  ;  vol.  viii., 
p.  114.) 

“  Your  description  of  Rogers,”  replies  Lady 
Donegal,  “  is  too  like  him.  How  vexatious  it 
is  that  a  man  who  has  so  much  the  power  of 
pleasing  and  attaching  people  to  him  should  mar 
the  gifts  of  nature  so  entirely  by  giving  way  to 
that  sickly  and  discontented  turn  of  mind,  which 
makes  him  dissatisfied  with  everything,  and 
disappointeil  in  all  his  views  of  life.  Yet  he  can 
feel  for  others ;  and  notwithstanding  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  habit  he  has  given  himself  of  dwelling 
upon  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  friends,  he 
really  can  feel  attachment ;  and  to  you,  I  am 
certain,  he  is  attached,  though  I  acknowledge 
that  the  thorn  sometimes  makes  one  wi.sh  to 
throw  away  the  roses,  and  forego  the  pleasure 
to  avoid  the  pain.  But  with  all  his  faults  I  like 
him,  though  I  know  he  spares  me  no  more  than 
any  of  his  other  dear  friends.”  (Aug.  28,  1812 ; 
voL  viii.  p.  118.) 

Her  sister,  Miss  Godfrey — whose  letters 
betoken  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  superadded  to  a  lively  fiincy,  a 
kind  tlisposition,  and  the  most  winning 
truthfulness  —  writes  about  the  same 
time  : 

“  We  see  Rogers  often  in  the  morning,  but  he 
does  not  dine  here,  as  we  have  only  one  room 
that  we  can  inhabit  at  present,  and  we  have 
not  yet  dined  with  him.  I  sometimes  like  him 
very  much,  and  sometimes  I  think  him  so  given 
up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  world,  and  such  a 
worshipper  of  My  Lords  and  My  Ladies,  that  I 
think  it  a  great  waste  of  any  of  my  spare  kind 
feelings  to  bestow  them  upon  him.  Love  with- 
oiit  a  coronet  over  it  goes  for  nothing  in  his 
eyes.  However,  he  amuses  me,  and  I  had 
rather  be  on  kind  terms  with  him  than  not 
Bab  [Lady  Donegal]  is  more  his  than  I  am :  she 
sees  him  with  kinder  eyes,  and  shuts  them  of- 
tener  to  his  failings.”  (Vol.  viii.  p.  140.) 

Tlogcrs  was  unceasingly  at  w.ar  with 
the  late  Lady  D.  One  day  at  dinner  she 
called  across  the  table:  “Now, Mr. Rogers, 
I  am  sure  vou  are  talking  about  me,” 
(not  attacking,  as  the  current  version 
runs.)  “  L.ady  I).,”  was  the  retort,  “I 
pass  my  life  in  defending  you.” 

Although  fashion  is  tolerably  discrimin¬ 
ating  upon  the  whole,  and  commonly 
exacts  an  entrance-fee  in  sterling  or  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  some  sort  (either  merit  or 
celebrity)  from  all  who  are  not  bom  and 
bred  within  her  hallowed  precincts,  still 


individuals  may  now  and  then  be  seen 
there  whose  position  is  as  puzzling  as  that 
of  Pope’s  fly  in  amber : 

“  The  thing  we  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there.” 

For  this  anomalous  species,  Rogers  pro¬ 
fessed  the  most  unmitigated  contempt ; 
and  their  usual  resource,  industrious  flat¬ 
tery,  was  worse  than  wasted  on  him. 
One  evening  when,  leaning  on  the  ami  of 
a  friend,  he  was  about  to  walk  home  from 
an  evening  party,  a  pretentious  gentleman 
of  this  description  made  a  desperate  at¬ 
tempt  to  fasten  on  them,  and  prefiiced  the 
meditated  intrusion  by  8.aying  that  he 
never  liked  walking  alone.  “  I  should 
have  thought,  sir,”  said  Rogers,  “  that  no 
one  was  so  well  satisfied  with  your  com¬ 
pany  as  yourself.” 

If  he  had  done  no  more  than  check 
pushing  presumption,  or  expose  fawning 
insignificance,  his  habitual  severity  of 
comment  would  have  caused  no  reflection 
on  his  memory ;  but  it  became  so  formida¬ 
ble  at  one  time,  that  his  guests  might  be 
seen  mana*uvring  which  should  leave  the 
the  room  last,  so  as  not  to  undergo  the 
apprehended  ordeal ;  and  it  was  said  of 
hun  with  more  wit  than  tnith,  that  he 
made  his  way  in  the  world,  as  Hannibal 
made  his  across  the  Alps,  with  vinegar. 
His  adoption  of  a  practice  which  ran 
counter  to  all  his  avowed  theories  has 
been  accounted  for  by  the  weakness  of 
his  voice,  which,  it  was  argued,  induced 
him  to  compel  attention  by  bitterness — 
like  the  backbiters  described  by  Lord 
Brougham,  “  who,  devoid  of  force  to 
wield  the  sword,  snatch  the  dagger,  and 
steep  it  in  venom  to  make  it  fester  in 
the  scratch.”  This  solution  is  unjust  to 
Rogers,  who  was  not  driven  to  procure 
listeners  by  such  means.  It,  moreover, 
exaggerates  a  failing  which  was  common 
to  the  wits  of  his  earlier  days,  both  in 
France  and  England.  Three-fourths  of 
the  good  things  attributed  to  Voltaire, 
Beaumarchais,  Chesterfield,  Selwyn,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  WaljKile,  Wilkes,  and  their  contem- 
•jxirarics,  would  have  found  appropriate 
place  in  the  “  School  for  Scandal ;”  and 
before  condemning  Rogers  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  those  to  whom  the  black  side  of 
his  character  was  most  frequently  present¬ 
ed,  we  must  hear  those  whose  attention 
was  constantly  attracted  to  the  white  side. 
One  female  reminiscent,  nurtured  and 
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domesticated  with  genius  from  her  child¬ 
hood,  writes  thus: 

“  I  knew  the  kind  old  man  for  five-and-twenty 
years.  I  say  kind  advisedly,  because  no  one 
did  so  many  kind  things  to  those  who,  being 
unable  to  dig,  to  beg  are  ashamed.  The  sharp 
sayings  were  remembered  and  repeated  because 
they  were  so  clever.  There  are  many  as  bitter, 
no  one  so  clever.  He  was  essentially  a  gentle¬ 
man,  by  education,  by  association  —  his  man¬ 
ners  were  perfect  Once,  when  breakfasting 
with  him,  upon  taking  our  seats  he  called  my 
daughter  to  nis  side,  thus  obliging  a  young  man 
to  leave  his  place;  feeling  that  this  was  not 
courteous,  he  said,  ‘  I  a.sk  you  to  move,  because  I 
love  your  parents  so  dearly  I  feel  as  if  you  were 
my  son.’ 

“  He  not  only  gave  freely  and  generously, 
but  looked  out  for  occasions  of  being  kind.  My 
frther  once  saw  him,  and  he  asked  after  a  mu¬ 
tual  acquaintance — ‘How  is  K - V  The 

reply  was  —  ‘  As  well  as  a  man  with  nine  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  small  income  can  be the  next  day 
Mr.  Ro^rs  sent  him  hily  pounds.  A  friend 
once  asked  him  to  assist  a  young  man  at  col¬ 
lege  ;  he  gave  immediately  twenty  pounds,  and 
a&r  leaving  the  house,  returned  to  say,  ‘  There 
is  more  money  to  be  had  from  the  same  place, 
if  wanted!’  We  ought  to  observe  how  much 
all  that  appears  from  time  to  time  tells  to  his 
credit  in  the  various  Memoirs,  etc.  You  find 
him  always  a  peace-maker,  alwavs  giving  wise 
counsel,  generous  and  kind.”  {Private  MS.) 

The  author  of  “The  Winter’s  Walk,” 
.after  alluding  to  “  the  keen  point  of  many 
a  famed  reply,”  proceeds : 

“  But  by  a  holier  light  thy  angel  reads 
The  unseen  records  of  more  gentle  deeds,  — 
And  by  a  holier  light  thy  angel  sees 
The  tear  oft  shed  for  humble  miseries, 

Th’  indulgent  hour  of  kindness  stolen  away 
From  the  free  leisure  of  thy  well -spent  day. 
For  some  poor  struggling  son  of  Genius 
bent 

Under  the  weight  of  heartsick  discontent. 

And  by  that  light’s  soft  radiance  I  review 
Thy  unpretending  kindness,  calm  and  true. 
Not  to  me  only ;  but  in  bitterest  hours 
To  one  whom  Heaven  endowed  with  varied 
powers. 

*  *  *  *  e  * 

By  sorrow  weakened,  by  disease  unnerved. 
Faithful  at  least  the  friend  he  had  riot  served : 
For  the  same  voice  essayed  that  hour  to  cheer 
Which  now  sounds  welcome  to  his  grand¬ 
child’s  ear; 

And  the  same  hand,  to  aid  that  life’s  decline, 
Whose  gentle  clasp  so  late  was  linked  in 
mine.” 

Few  readers  can  require  to  be  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  closing  scenes  in  the  “  Life  of 


Sheridan,”  when  Rogers  advanced  £150 
(not  the  first  of  the  same  amount,  says 
the  biographer)  to  procure  the  expiring 
orator  the  poor  privilege  of  dying  undis¬ 
turbed. 

“  Oh !  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hol¬ 
low. 

And  friendships  so  cold,  in  the  great  and 
high-bom ; 

To  think  what  a  long  list  of  titles  may  follow. 

The  relics  of  him  who  died  friendless  and 
lorn. 

How  proud  they  can  flock  to  the  funeral 
array 

Of  one  whom  they  shunned  in  his  sickness 
and  sorrow, 

How  baititfs  may  seize  hU  last  blanket  to-day. 

Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to¬ 
morrow.” 

But  it  cheers  the  heart  to  see  one 
neither  great  nor  high-bom  stepping  for¬ 
ward  to  prevent  that  last  blanset  from 
being  seized ;  and,  “  in  the  train  of  all 
this  phalanx  of  Dukes,  Manjuises,  Karls, 
Viscounts,  Barons,  Honorables,  Right 
Honorables,  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and 
First  Officers  of  the  State,  it  was  not  a 
little  interesting  to  see  walking  humbly, 
side  by  side,  the  only  tw'o  men  who  had 
not  waited  for  the  call  of  vanity  to  dis¬ 
play  itself — Dr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Rogers.”* 

When  some  one  complained  in  Thomas 
Campbell’s  hearing,  that  Rogers  said  spite¬ 
ful  things  :  “  Borrow  five  hundred  iwunds 
of  him,”  was  the  comment,  “  and  he  will 
never  say  one  w’ord  against  you  until  you 
want  to  repay  him.”  lie  told  a  lady  (the 
reminiscent  before  quoted)  that  CampWll 
borrow'ed  £500,  upon  the  plea  that,  if  he 
had  that  sum,  it  would  do  him  a  good 
service.f  Three  weeks  afterwards  he 
brought  back  the  money,  saying  that  he 
found  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  risk  it. 
“  At  this  time,”  added  Rogers,  “  I  knew 
that  he  was  every  day  pressed  for  small 
sums.” 

Here  is  an  exemplarily  kind  action  fol¬ 
lowed  uj)  by  unexce])tionably  kind  words. 
We  could  fill  pages  with  other  ivell-au- 
thentieated  instances  of  his  considerate 
generosity.  Tliey  have  come  to  light 
gradually ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  whilst  he  was  annually  giving  away 
large  sums,  his  name  figured  little  in  sub¬ 
scription  lists,  lie  may  have  been  acting 


*  Moore’s  “  Life  of  Sheridan." 
f  Tliia  istheloon  mentioned  in  Moore’s  ”  Memoirs," 
vol.  vii. 
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all  along  rather  from  calculation  than 
from  impulsiveness,  from  head  not  heart. 
He  may  havel>een  following  Paley’s  coun¬ 
sel,  who  recommends  us  to  cultivate  our 
better  feelings  by  alms-giving  if  only  with 
a  view  to  our  owu  self-complacency.  Or 
he  may  have  been  simply  more  fortunate 
in  his  experimental  benevolence  than  the 
nobleman  who,  on  being  advised  to  try 
doing  a  little  good  by  way  of  a  new  plea¬ 
sure,  replied  that  he  had  tried  it  already 
and  found  no  pleasure  in  it.  To  what 
does  this  analysis  of  motive  d  la  Roche¬ 
foucauld  amount  after  all?  Surely,  to 
seek  and  find  happiness  in  doing  good,  is 
to  be  good.  Aclmitting  that  the  mere 
voluptuary,  and  the  getieral  benefactor, 
have  each  the  s.ame  end,  self — still  the 
difterence  in  the  means  employed  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  sufficiently  wide  and  marked  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two.  When  we 
have  calmly  computed  how  much  ^ood 
might  be  done  daily,  how  much  happiness 
dilfrised,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  wish  or 
caprice,  without  the  interruption  of  a  I 
habit,  by  thousands  of  the  richer  classes 
who  never  turn  aside  to  aid  the  needy  or 
elevate  the  lowly  —  when  we  have  done 
this,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  fitting  frame  of 
mind  for  estim.ating  the  superiority  of  a 
man  who  had  arrived  at  just  conclusions 
regarding  the  real  uses  of  superfluous 
wealth,  and  acted  on  them. 

“  Sir,”  said  Adams,  “  my  definition  of 
charity  is,  a  generous  disposition  to  relieve 
the  distressed.”  “  There  is  something  in 
that  definition,”  answered  Mr.  Peter 
Pounce,  “  which  I  like  well  enough  ;  it  is 
as  you  say,  a  disposition,  and  does  not  so  j 
much  consist  in  the  act  as  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  do  it.”  There  are  plenty  of  Peter 
Pounces  in  our  society.  What  we  want 
.are  the  Allworthys,  or  the  worldly  phil¬ 
osophers,  on  whose  tomb-stones  m.ay  be 
read  without  provoking  a  smile  of  irony  : 
“  Wh.at  I  spent,  I  had ;  wlmt  I  gave,  I 
have;  what  I  saved,  I  lost.”  We  com¬ 
mend  this  epitaph  to  the  attention  of  the 
millionuaire  who  has  been  accused  of 
wishing  to  invest  the  accumulations  of 
more  than  half  a  centurj'  in  one  big  bank¬ 
note  and  carry  it  out  of  the  world  with 
him.  When  (see  “Table  Talk,”  p.  51,) 
Lord  Erskine  heard  that  somebody  had 
died  worth  1^200,000,  he  obser\-ed,  “  Well, 
that’s  a  very  pretty  sum  to  begin  the 
next  world  with.”  Rogers  had  resented 
for  the  next  world  just  one-eighth  of  that 
sum,  exclusive  of  the  contents  of  his 


house  —  not  enough,  had  his  income  from 
the  bank  failed,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  which  age,  infirmity,  and 
confirmed  habits  had  made  necessary  to 
him  in  this. 

Tlie  robbery  which  took  place  a  few 
vears  ago  seemed  likely  at  first  to  expose 
Kim  to  a  trial  which  he  had  never  had  to 
encounter.  It  served,  on  the  contrary, 
to  show  the  generous  confidence  and  at¬ 
tachment  of  his  friends.  So  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  robbery  got  abroad,  one  no¬ 
bleman  placed  £10,000,  a  second  £30,000, 
and  a  third  (a  merch.ant  prince)  £100,000 
at  his  disposal.  lie  bore  this  robbery, 
which  might  have  led  to  very  serious 
consequences  with  great  equanimity,  and 
said  it  had  done  him  good, — by  the  chast¬ 
ening  effect  of  adversity,  and  by  bringing 
out  the  good  qualities  of  his  friends.  It 
wxs  after  repeating  Pope’s  line : 

“  Bare  the  mean  heart  that  beats  beneath  a  star,” 

that  he  one  d.iy  mentioned,  by  way  of 
qualification,  the  munificence  and  prompt¬ 
itude  Avith  which  noble  as  well  as  simple 
had  hurried  to  aid  and  sympathize  with 
him. 

The  best  accessible  specimens  of  his 
epistolary  style  will  be  found  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  “Moore’s  Memoirs,”  edited  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  s.ays  that  Rogers 
himself  selected  those  of  his  letters  which 
were  to  be  published.  They  are  evident¬ 
ly  written  with  the  scrupulous  care  which 
marks  everything  he  undertook ;  and  Ave 
will  answer  for  it  th.at  his  love-letters, 
should  they  ever  come  to  light,  will  bear 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  composed 
on  a  diametrically  opposite  principle  to 
that  recommended  by  Rousseau,  who  says 
that  the  writer  should  begin  without 
knowing  what  he  is  going  to  sav  and  end 
without  knowing  wh.at  he  has  said.  Three 
or  four  of  Rogers’s  letters  relate  to  “  Co¬ 
lumbus.”  He  writes  to  consult  IMoore  as 
to  AA'hich  of  sundry  very  ordinary  verses 
is  the  best,  telling  him,  on  one  occasion, 
th.at  half  of  a  particular  line  has  receh-ed 
the  sanction  of  Shaip  and  Mackintosh, 

!  and  anxiously  inquiring  to  be  informed 
1  if  ho  agreed  Avdth  them.  Never,  proba¬ 
bly,  since  the  Roman  Senate  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  consult  about  the  boiling  of 
a  turbot,  was  the  importance  of  the  suli- 
ject  more  ludicrously  contrasted  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  remrence. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  these  com- 
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positions  is  tliat  (p.  95)  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  family  of  a  brotlier 
who  had  retired  from  the  bank  with  an  j 
ample  fortune,  and  was  really  living  the 
life  of  rural  enjoyment  which  the  poet  af¬ 
fected  to  think  the  acme  of  felicity.  In 
another  (p.  79)  he  avows  a  confirmed  dis¬ 
like  to  letter-writing.  The  notes  which 
he  wrote  in  the  common  commerce  of  the 
world  are  models  of  conciseness  and  cali- 
graphy.  If  ever  handwriting  correspond¬ 
ed  with  and  betrayed  character,  it  was 
his — neat,  clear,  and  yet  not  devoid  of 
elegance.  “  "Will  you  breakfast  with  me 
to-morrow  ?  S.  R.,”  was  his  pithy  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  celebrated  wit  and  beauty. 
“Won’t I?  H.  D.,”  was  the  congenial  re¬ 
sponse. 

There  is  no  good  likeness  of  him.  The 
fact  is,  he  would  never  allow  one  to  be 
taken.  He  preferred  that  by  Lawrence, 
because  it  was  the  most  flattering.  There 
is  one  designed  and  drawm  on  stone  by  an 
amateur  artist  (Lady  Morgan’s  niece,  Mrs. 
Geale)  in  1838,  which  would  have  been 
excellent,  had  she  ventured  to  give  him 
his  actual  age  at  the  time.  Danton’s  car¬ 
icature  bust  is  hardly  a  caricature,  and 
for  that  very  reason  he  held  it  in  horror. 
One  day  Moore  was  indiscreet  or  mali¬ 
cious  enough  to  say  that  a  fresh  stock  had 
been  sent  over,  and  that  he  had  seen  one 
in  a  shop  window.  “  It  is  pleasant  news,” 
said  Rogers ;  “  and  pleasant  to  be  told  of 
it  by  a  friend.” 

The  accident  wich  deprived  him  of  the 
j>ower  of  locomotion  was  the  severest  of 
trials  to  a  man  of  his  active  habits  and 
still  extraordinary  strength ;  for  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  walking,  and  thought  his  health 
de})ended  upon  the  exercise  he  took  in  this 
way.  Not  long  before,  he  had  boasted  of 
having  had  a  breakfast  party  at  home — 
then  gone  to  a  wedding  breakfrst,  where 
he  returned  thanks  for  the  bridesmaids — 
then  to  Chiswick,  where  he  was  presented 
to  an  imperial  highness — dined  out — gone 
to  the  Opera — looked  in  at  a  ball,  and 
walked  home — all  within  the  compass  of 
fourteen  hours.  “  When  I  first  saw  him 
after  his  fall,”  writes  the  lady  already 
quoted,  “  I  found  him  lying  on  his  bed, 
which  was  drawn  near  the  bedroom  win¬ 
dow,  that  he  might  look  upon  the  Park. 
Taking  my  hand,  he  kissed  it,  and  I  felt  a 
tear  drop  on  it,  and  that  was  all  the  com¬ 
plaint  or  regret  that  he  ever  expressed. 
Never  did  he  allude  to  it  to  me,  nor,  I 
believe,  to  any  one,” 


One  day,  between  six  and  seven,  when 
he  was  just  going  to  dinner,  hearing  a 
knock  at  the  door,  he  desired  his  faithful 
and  attached  servant,  Edmund,  to  say  not 
at  home.  “Who  was  it?”  he  inquired. 

E.  “  Colonel - ^  sir.”  R.  “  And  who  is 

Colonel - ?”  E.  “Tlie  gentleman  who 

i^et  you,  sir,  and  caased  your  accident.” 
rt.  “  It  is  an  agreeable  recollection,  did 
he  come  to  refresh  it  ?”  E.  “  O,  sir,  he 
calls  very  often  to  inquire  for  you.”  R. 
“  Does  he  ?  then  if  he  calls  again,  don’t  let 
him  in,  and  don't  tell  me  of  it."  Tlie 
gallant  officer  was  (at  worst)  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  mishap ;  for  as  his  brougham 
was  passing  at  an  ordinary  |)ace,  Rogers, 
who  was  about  to  cross,  suddenly  checked 
himself,  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  with  his 
hip  against  the  curlvstone. 

When  some  one  was  speaking  of  a  fine 
old  man  before  Swift,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
spirit  of  melancholy  foreboding,  “  Tliere's 
no  such  thing  as  a  fine  old  man  ;  if  either 
his  head  or  heart  had  been  worth  any¬ 
thing,  they  would  have  worn  him  out  long 
ago.”  Till  near  ninety,  Rogers  was  a 
striking  exception  to  this  rule.  He  then 
gradually  dropped  into  that  state,  mental 
and  bodily,  which  raises  a  reasonable 
I  doubt  whether  prolonged  life  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  or  a  curse : 

“  Omni 

Membrorum  danino  major  dementia,  quai  nec 
Nomnia  sevorum,  nec  vultus  agnoscit  amicum, 
Cum  queis  prajterita  coenavit  nocte,  nec  illos 
Quos  genuit,  quos  eduxit” 

Although  his  impressions  of  long  past 
events  were  as  fresh  as  ever,  he  forgot 
the  names  of  his  relations  and  oldest 
friends  whilst  they  were  sitting  with  him, 
and  told  the  same  stories  to  the  same 
people  two  or  three  thnes  over  in  the 
same  interview.  Rut  there  were  frequent 
glimpses  of  intellect  in  all  its  original 
brightnes.s,  of  tenderness,  of  refinement, 
and  of  grace.  “Once  driving  out  with 
him,”  says  a  female  corresjmndent,  “  I 
asked  him  after  a  lady  whom  he  could 
not  recollect.  He  pulle«l  the  check  string, 
and  appealed  to  his  servant,  ‘  Do  I  know 

lady  M - ?’  The  reply  was,  ‘Yes  sir.’ 

This  was  a  painful  moment  to  us  both. 
Taking  my  hand,  he  said,  ‘  Never  mind, 
my  dear,  I  am  not  yet  reduced  to  stop 
the  carriage  and  ask  if  I  know  you.' " 

To  anotlier  female  friend  who  was  driv¬ 
ing  out  with  him  shortly  after,  he  siiid, 
1  “  Whenever  you  arc  angry  with  one  you 
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love,  think  that  the  dear  one  might  die 
that  moment.  Your  anger  will  vanish  at 
once.” 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  he 
was  constantly  expatiating  on  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  marriage.  “  It  was  a  proud,  a 
blessed  privilege,”  he  would  repeat,  “to  be 
the  means,  under  I*rovidence  of  clothing 
an  immortal  soul  in  clay.”  He  introducctl 
and  pursued  this  theme  without  resjyect  to 
persons,  and  not  unfrequently  recommend¬ 
ed  matrimony  to  married  |>eople  who 
would  have  lent  a  readier  ear  to  a  ]»ro|>o- 
sal  of  semration  or  divorce.  In  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  rumors  circulated  from  time 
to  time  in  his  younger  days  respecting  liis 
owTi  attempts  to  confirm  precept  by  exam- 

f»le,  he  said,  “  that  whenever  his  name  had 
)cen  coupled  with  that  of  a  single  lady, 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  out 
th.at  he  had  been  refused.”  On  his  re¬ 
gretting  that  he  had  not  married,  because 
then  he  should  have  had  a  nice  woman  to 
care  for  him,  it  was  suggested, — “  How  do 
you  know  she  would  not  have  caretl  for 
somebody  else  ?” — an  awkward  doubt  at 
all  times. 

Ilis  own  version  of  his  nearest  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  nuptial  tie  was,  that,  when 
a  young  man,  he  admired  and  setlulously 
sought  the  society  of  the  most  lH'.autiful 
girl  he  then,  and  still  thought  he  had  ever 
seen.  At  the  end  of  the  London  season, 
at  a  ball,  she  said :  “I  go  to-morrow  to 
Worthing.  Are  you  coming  there?” 
He  did  not  go.  Some  months  afterwards, 
being  at  Kanelagh,  be  saw  the  attention 
of  every  one  ilrawii  towards  a  largo  party 
that  had  just  entered,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  lady  on  the  arm  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Stepping  forward  to  see  this  won¬ 
derful  beauty,  he  found  it  was  his  love. 
She  merely  said:  “You  never  came  to 
Worthing.” 

In  the  case  of  most  men  over  whom  the 
grave  had  closed  so  recently,  we  should 
have  refrained  from  such  minuteness  of 
personal  detail,  however  curious  or  illus¬ 


trative.  But  the  veil  had  been  removed 
from  the  private  life  of  Rogers  long  be¬ 
fore  we  approached  the  sanctuarj';  and 
we  are  not  responsible  for  the  profanation, 
if  it  be  one.  Ills  habits,  his  mode  of  life, 
his  predilections,  his  aversions,  his  caustic 
sayings,  his  benevolent  actions,  have  been 
treated  like  conunon  property  as  far  back 
•as  the  living  generation  can  remember. 
They  have  b^n  discussed  in  all  circles,  and 
have  occasionally  appeared  (with  varying 
degrees  of  accuracy)  in  print.  Now  that 
monarchs  have  left  on  changing  their 
shirts  at  crowded  levees^  we  should  be 
puzzled  to  name  any  contemporary  celebri¬ 
ty  who,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  had 
lK?en  so  much  or  so  constantly  before  the 
public  as  Rogers.  He  knew  everybody, 
and  everybody  knew  him.  He  spoke 
without  reserve  to  the  first  comer,  and 
the  chance  visitor  (haply  some  “  penciller 
by  the  way”)  was  admitted  to  his  intimacy 
as  unwarily  as  the  tried  friend.  This  ar¬ 
gued  a  rare  degree  of  conscious  rectitude 
and  honorable  self-reliance ;  and  in  esti¬ 
mating  his  character,  in  balancing  the 
final  account  of  his  merits  .and  demerits, 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
searching  nature  of  the  ordeal  he  has  un¬ 
dergone.  Choose  out  the  wisest,  bright¬ 
est,  noblest  of  mankind,  and  how  many  of 
them  could  bear  to  be  thus  pursued  mto 
the  little  comers  of  their  lives? — “all 
their  faults  observed,  set  in  a  note-book, 
learned  and  conned  by  rote  ?”  Most  as¬ 
suredly,  if  the  general  scope  and  tend¬ 
ency  of  their  conduct  be  no  worse,  they 
may,  one  and  all — to  borrow  the  impres¬ 
sive  language  of  Erskine — “  w'alk  through 
the  shadow  of  death,  with  all  their  faults 
about  them,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as 
in  the  common  path  of  life.”  But  if  great 
virtues  may  not  atone  for  small  frailties, 
or  kind  deeds  for  unkind  words,  “  they 
must  call  u|>on  the  mountains  to  cover 
them,  for  which  of  them  can  present,  for 
Onmiscient  examination,  a  pure,  unspot¬ 
ted,  and  faultless  course  ?” 
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From  Dickens’s  Houscbold  Words. 

THE  OPAL  RING. 


An  old  street,  which  we  shall  name  the 
Rue  des  Truands,  in  old  Paris,  in  times 
not  old  to  us.  To  call  it  a  street  is  a 
little  more  than  the  form  of  speech ;  it  is 
rather  a  narrow,  black,  squalid  passage 
that  divides  the  tortuous  rows  of  high, 
dark,  rickety,  bulgy,  sickly  houses,  irreg¬ 
ularly  pierced  with  windows  that  breathe 
an  atmosphere,  the  nature  of  which  may 
well  account  for  the  unwholesomeness  of 
their  complexions.  The  place  has  evident¬ 
ly  a  guilty  consciousness  of  its  vileness, 
but  not  the  least  intention  to  repent  and 
reform ;  for  it  cropches  there  in  its  filthy 
obscurity,  shrinking  from  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  spuming  the  sunshine,  well 
knowing  what  his  least  ray  would  bring 
forth  of  shame  and  loathsomeness  and 
ignoble  squalor.  There  is  no  flag-way, 
and  the  pavement’s  rough  irregularities 
are  nearly  concealed  by  the  smooth, 
liquid,  black  mud  that  not  winter  or  sum¬ 
mer  ever  dries  there — ^that  has  spattered 
the  houses  for  so  many,  many  years  that 
their  fronts,  for  six  or  seven  feet  high,  are 
cased  with  it — that  when  thunder-showers 
come,  streams,  yet  more  diluted,  in  murky 
torrents  into  their  low  doorways. 

It  was  always  cold  there,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  always  charged  with  a  deadly 
damp  and  nausea.  On  the  ground-floors 
of  the  houses  are  some  shops  that  have  no 
aimect  of  containing  any  thing  saleable,  or 
of  being  the  scenes  where  commerce  of 
any  kind  is  carried  on ;  for  you  always 
seem  to  see  the  same  faded,  untempting 
goods,  of  whatever  nature  or  description 
they  be,  in  the  dark  mud-splashed  windows. 
Lean,  green,  undersized  children,  some 
looking  precociously  and  viciously  intelli¬ 
gent,  others  stolid  in  their  grimy  misery, 
hang  about  the  doorways  or  listlessly 
dabble  in  the  mire ;  and  towards  evening, 
which  falls  early  there,  the  rats  come  out 
and  forage,  little  disturbed  by  their  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  street  is  very  quiet  in  general, 


except  on  fete  days,  about  some  of  the 
low  cabarets,  from  whence  there  then 
proceed  fierce  oaths  and  savage  roars, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  songs  of  mirth 
and  jollity ;  for  even  joy  there  wears  a 
mask  of  vice  and  debasement  and  ferocity. 

Narrow,  creaking  staircases,  that  never 
saw  a  gleam  of  daylight,  lead  upward  to 
filthy,  dingy  rooms  ;  some,  lined  with  the 
wooden  panelling  put  up  at  the  period  of 
their  building,  and  now  so  smoke-<lried 
and  dirt-stained  as  to  bear  no  trace  of  its 
former  aspect  or  color ;  others  hung,  with 
shabby  paper,  no  less  undistinguishable. 
All  have  innumerable  closets  in  the  walls, 
suggestive  of  concealment  and  mystery, 
and  not  a  few  secret  staircases  and  strange, 
unexplained  recesses  behind  chimneys  and 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Here  and 
there,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  long 
ago— probably  by  some  new-comer  to  this 
God-forgotten  place  —  to  rear  a  pot  of 
mignonette  or  wall-flower,  or  those  para¬ 
sites  of  the  poor,  scarlet-runner  and  nas¬ 
turtium,  on  the  sill  of  the  dim  windows ; 
but  the  poor  things  yellowed  and  sickened 
and  dro{)ped  their  leaves,  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  a  brown,  dry  stem,  or  a  few 
stiff,  dead  tendrils,  clinging  round  the 
stick  or  stretched  twine  placed  to  support 
them. 

On  a  summer  evening,  when  the  right 
side  of  Paris  had  not  yet  lost  the  last 
beams  of  the  sun  that  never  fell  upon  the 
wrong,  a  woman  turned  from  the  gay 
quarter  into  the  Rue  des  Truands.  She 
was  dressed  in  dark  garments  and  closely 
veiled,  so  that  nothing  but  her  height  was 
clearly  distinguishable ;  and  she  walked 
rapidly,  and  with  the  anxious  air  of  one 
who  is  nervously  conscious  of  being  in  a 
false  position.  She  stopped  at  last  before 
a  closed  door,  examined  the  aspect  of  the 
house,  consulted  a  little  paper  she  held  in 
her  hand,  and  then  knoclced  softly.  The 
door  opened  instantly,  and  closed  on 
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her  as  she  entered,  leaving  her  in  total 
darkness. 

“  Fear  nothing,  madame,”  said  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  invisible  ^>ortcr  ;  “  give 
me  your  hand,  and  I  will  guide  you 
safely.” 

The  visitor  held  out  her  hand  in  the 
dark,  and  felt  it  taken  by  a  hand  so  cold, 
so  lean,  so  extraordinarily  small,  that  she 
could  hardly  forbear  shuddering  at  the 
strange,  unnatural  contact.  Through  a 
room  or  passage,  dark  and  earthly-smell¬ 
ing  as  a  tomb,  up  a  steep,  winding  stair¬ 
case,  through  a  long,  creaking  corridor, 
still  in  darkness,  now  and  then  faintly 
and  momentarily  broken  by  some  invisible 
borrowed  light,  the  guide  and  the  guest 
proceeded  together  in  silence,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  jiassage  they  stopped,  and  the 
former  knocked  at  the  door.  Being  bid¬ 
den  to  enter,  they  did  so ;  and  for  the 
first  time,  the  visitor  looking  down  to 
about  the  level  of  her  own  waist,  saw  her 
conductor,  a  dwarf  humpback  of  the  female 
sex,  but  of  an  age  perfectly  undistinguish- 
able,  who  after  peering  upward  with  a 
quick,  strange,  sidelong  glance  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  pierce  her  veil,  noiselessly  withdrew 
and  left  her  standing  before  the  room's 
inhabitant. 

He  was  an  old  man,  of  a  pale  leaden 
complexion,  with  qiuck,  keen  gray  eyes, 
that  peered  from  beneath  low,  shaggy 
black  brows,  while  his  hair  and  long  thiclc 
beard  were  white.  lie  sat  at  a  table, 
covered  with  venerable-looking  books, 
y^ellow  vellum  manuscripts,  and  various 
mstruments  of  singular  aspect,  on  which  a 
shaded  lamp  threw  a  partial  gleam.  Sign¬ 
ing  to  the  lady  with  a  lean,  Tong  hand  to 
advance  to  a  seat  near  him,  he  watched 
her  movements  wdth  a  look  of  close  and 
quiet  scrutiny  and  in  profound  silence,  till 
she  had  taken  the  chair. 

“  Excuse  me,  madame,”  he  said,  “  but 
you  must  raise  your  veil.  I  can  not  speak 
to  you  without  seeing  your  tace.” 

She  hesitated  for  a  second,  then  sudden¬ 
ly  fiung  it  up,  and  boldly  and  steadily 
met  his  eye.  The  action  and  the  face  ac¬ 
corded  :  lK)th  were  proud,  passionate, 
resolute — even  defiant ;  the  latter,  though 
’  not  in  its  first  youth,  handsome.  Nothing 
of  all  this  was  lost  on  the  old  man ;  neither 
did  he  tail  to  perceive  that  the  hand  that 
threw  back  the  veil  was  small  and  white, 
and  that  a  jewel  flashed  from  it  in  the 
lamplight. 


“  I  come,”  the  visitor  said,  “  for  a  turn 
of  your  art.”  ' 

lie  bowed,  without  removing  kis  eyes 
from  her  face.  Ilis  silent  scrutiny  seemed 
to  irritate  and  annoy  her. 

“  Can  you,  and  are  you  disposed  to  aid 
me?  Fear  nothing  as  to  the  extent  and 
security  of  your  reward  ;”  and  she  laid  a 
heavy  purse  on  the  table. 

lie  appeared  not  to  notice  the  move¬ 
ment  as  he  said  quietly  : 

“  When  you  have  stated  the  case  to  me, 
madame,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  answer 
your  question.” 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  power¬ 
ful  sti'uggle  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor ;  for 
her  color  rose,  her  nostril  dilated,  and 
when,  after  a  pause,  she  spoke  again,  her 
voice  was  thicker  and  her  words  abrupt 
and  hurried. 

“  I  love,  and  would  be  loved  again, 
which  I  am  not.  I  would  purchase  love — 
that  one  man's  love  at — any  price.” 

“  At  any  price  to  him,  or  to  you  ?” 

“  To  either,  or  both.” 

“  Is  he  heart-free  —  or  does  he  love 
another  ?” 

“  He  loves  another — his  aflSanced  wife.” 

“  Hum !  Complicated.” 

“You  have  nothing  more  encouraging 
than  that  to  say  to  me  ?” 

The  old  man  smiled  a  quiet,  slightly 
contemptuous  smile. 

“  Patience,  belle  dame ;  this  is  not  an 
affair  of  yes  or  no  in  the  first  five  minutes. 
I  must  consider  it.” 

She  was  obviously  annoyed. 

“  How  long  a  time  do  you  require  for 
consideration  ?” 

“  I  require  imtil  the  day  after  to-mor¬ 
row,  at  this  same  hour.” 

“  And  you  will  tell  me  nothing  till 
then?  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
me  to  come  to  this  place.  If  you  doubt 
my  possessing  the  means  to  reward  your 
services,  here  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
what  I  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to 
bestow,  in  the  event  of  your  aiding  me 
effectually ;”  and  she  held  the  jiurse  out 
to  him.  lie  waved  it  back  quietly. 

“  Keep  your  money  for  the  present. 
You  have  on  your  hand  a  jewel,  which,  if 
you  choose  to  confide  it  to  me,  shall,  in 
the  event  of  my  deciding  to  accept  this 
task,  be  made  the  instrument  of  accom¬ 
plishing  your  wishes,  and  shall,  in  any 
case,  be  restored  to  you  in  safety.” 

His  eye  was  fixed  on  a  ring  she  wore — 
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a  serpent  studded  with  diamonds  and  I 
bearing  on  the  head  an  opal  of  singular  i 
fire  and  splendor. 

“  This  ring  ?  It  belonged  to  my 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  I  promised 
never  to  let  it  out  of  my  possession. 
There  is  a  fiiniily  superstition  attached  to 
it.” 

“As  you  will,  madame.  I  have  no 
wish  to  undertake  the  affair,  and  can 
only  consent  to  do  so  on  my  own  condi¬ 
tions.” 

With  fiery  impatience  she  tore  rather 
than  drew  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
held  it  out  to  him.  The  opal  and  the 
emerald  eyes  of  the  serpent  shot  forth 
prismatic  gleams,  and  the  folds  seemed  to 
undulate  as  he  turned  it  about  in  the 
light  of  the  lamp. 

“"No  common  jewel  this,”  he  said,  con¬ 
templating  it ;  “  the  opal  is  a  stone  of 
peculiar  influence  in  the  occult  sciences, 
:md  I  can  see  that  this  opal  is  more  than 
usually  gifted  with  such  virtues.  You 
did  well  to  bring  it ;  it  may  aid  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  our  desires  more  than 
any  thing  else.” 

“  Then  you  promise  me - 

“  Nothing.  Understand  fully  that  to¬ 
day  I  in  no  way  bind  myself  to  any  thing 
in  the  affair.  The  day  after  to-morrow 
you  shall  have  my  final  decision.” 

He  rose.  The  lady  following  his  ex¬ 
ample,  he  rang  a  hand-bell,  and  the  dwarf 
again  made  its  appearance  to  lead  her 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  house. 
When  she  got  into  the  street  it  was 
almost  dark,  and  as  yet  the  few  lanterns 
that  at  a  distant  intervals  were  suspended 
across  the  alley  by  lines  stretched  from 
house  to  house,  were  not  lighted.  With 
uncertain  steps  therefore,  she  made  her 
w.ay  over  the  slippery,  filthy  pavement, 
not  unfrequently  disturbing  a  huge  rat 
that  was  ferreting  among  the  garbage 
flung  from  the  doors,  for  some  nauseous 
morsel,  the  refuse  of  some  wretched 
meal. 

More  than  once  she  was  nervously  con¬ 
scious  of  attracting  the  suspicious  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  denizen  of  this  iniquitous  haunt ; 
despite  her  resolute  nature,  her  heart 
beat  high  at  the  sensation  of  encountering 
a  very  real  danger ;  and  when  she  emerg¬ 
ed  on  the  broad  open  thoroughfares,  still 
only  in  the  light,  a  load  of  alarm  and 
anxiety  was  removed  from  her  breast.  As 
she  turned  a  comer  she  suddenly  came  on 
a  group  of  three  persons,  an  old  and  a 


young  man,  with  a  girl  of  about  seventeen. 
She  recoiled  at  the  sight,  as  if  something 
had  stung  irer,  and  the  young  man,  fancy¬ 
ing  she  was  st.artled  at  finding  herself  m 
such  immediate  contact  wnth  them,  drew 
back  with  a  “  Pardon,  madame  !”  stand¬ 
ing  out  of  the  way,  hat  in  hand,  to  let 
her  pass.  She  rushed  past  him,  and  her 
dark  veiled  figiire  was  soon  lost  in  the 
dim  light. 

Meanwhile  the  little  party  strolled  on, 
talking  cheerily  by  the  way.  That  Gas¬ 
ton  de  Montrouge  and  Genevieve  Uou- 
vieres  w’ere  ‘lovers,  was  a  most  unmistak¬ 
able  fact.  They  were,  moreover,  affianced. 
The  elderly  man  on  whom  the  girl  leaned, 
was  her  father.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
of  the  bourgeoise  and  had  made  a  consid¬ 
erable  fortune  in  commerce,  from  which 
he  had  not  retired.  His  sister  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  Chev.alier  de  Montrouge,  and,  by 
virtue  of  a  family  compact,  it  was  agreed 
that  her  only  son  should  gild  the  some¬ 
what  threadbare  nobility  of  his  father's 
race  with  the  louis  d’or  of  his  uncle’s  only 
daughter,  when  both  should  arrive  at 
years  of  discretion.  At  an  early  age, 
Gaston,  through  the  influence  of  his  pater¬ 
nal  relations,  entered  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  regiments  of  the  guard.  Soon  after, 
his  parents  died,  and  from  thence,  his 
uncle’s  house  became  his  est.ablished  home, 
when  away  from  his  duties — an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  the  worthy  m.an  in  now'ise 
objected  to,  as  bringing  the  young  people 
together,  and  tending  to  cement  the  con¬ 
tract  already  entered  into  between  the 
senior  members  of  the  family,  by  engaging 
the  inclinations  of  the  parties  more  espe¬ 
cially  concerned. 

The  result  was  eminently  successful. 
Gaston  found  his  pretty,  gentle  cousin, 
with  her  nut-brown  hair  .and  hazel  eyes, 
entirely  to  his  taste,  and  Genevieve 
thought — and  not,  perhaps  without  rea¬ 
son — that  the  beau  cousin  was  by  far  the 
most  accomplished  cavalier  she  had  ever 
encountered.  Unfortunately,  though, 
other  more  experienced  judges  were  of 
little  Genevieve’s  opinion. 

At  a  grand  gathering  of  the  great  folks 
oi  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Vaucrasson,  a  lofty  lady  who  had 
just  cast  off  the  weeds  she  had  put  on  and 
put  off  with  nearly  equiil  satisfaction, 
particularly  distinguishe«i  the  handsome 
young  garde,  and  took  every  means  short 
of  declaring  the  fact,  to  make  him  aware 
of  the  fevorable  impression  he  had  pro- 
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duced.  Gaston  was,  however,  sincerely  and  I 
seriously  attached  to  hiscousin,  and  he  had, 
moreover,  passed  the  age  when  youths  are 
given  to  fall  in  love  with  women  some  ten 
years  their  senior.  lie  therefore  showed 
himself  less  sensible  of  the  great  dame’s 
condescension  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  when  on  various  subsequent 
occasions  she  renewed  her  advances,  they 
were  met  with  a  coolness  that  at  once 
drove  her  love  and  her  pride  to  the 
point  of  some  desperate  resolve,  which  the 
discovery  of  the  position  he  and  Gene- 
neve  held  with  regard  to  each  other,  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to. 

Hence  her  visit  to  the  sage  of  the  Rue 
des  Truands,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  the  compounding  of  such  devilish  con¬ 
trivances  as  suited  the  taste  and  spirit  of 
the  age,  ever  more  ready  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  the  angels  of  darkness  than  to  those 
of  light,  and  having  far  stronger  faith  in 
the  power  of  Satan  .and  his  myrmidons 
than  in  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all 
the  legion  of  saints. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Madame  do  Vau- 
crasson,  who  had  passed  some  hours  of 
not  very  envi.able  anxiety,  tom  alternately 
between  hope,  fear,  jealousy,  and  antici¬ 
pated  triumph,  st.arted  once  more  for  the 
dwelling  of  the  man  of  magic.  As  before, 
the  door  opened  noiselessly  at  her  knock, 
and  the  dw.arrs  cold  little  hand  took  her 
fevered  one  to  lead  her  through  the  dreary 
lal^rinth. 

These  details  had,  however,  passed  with¬ 
out  her  notice.  Would  the  sage  .accord 
her  desire  ?  Might  she  hope  through  him  to 
winGaston?  Th.atw.asallher thought;  and, 
on  entering  the  room,  her  emotion  was  so 
strong  that  she  could  hardly  command  her 
voice  to  ask  the  question. 

The  answer  filled  her  with  a  thrill  of 
wild,  fierce  joy. 

“  I  have  studied  the  matter  closely,”  the  j 
old  m.an  said,  “  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers — for  there  are 
dangers,  and  to  me  especially  in  the  work 
— I  have  decided  on  accefding  your  com¬ 
mission.  Success  I  can  promise  you ;  but 
my  reward  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
labor  .and  the  risk.” 

“  Name  your  terms.” 

•  lie  mentioned  a  sum  that  would  have 
started  an  applic.ant  less  bent  on  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  her  desires  ;  but  the  marquise, 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  acceded 
to  the  demand. 

“  And  the  ring  ?”  she  asked. 


1  “  The  ring,  as  I  told  you,  shall  be  made 

I  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  your  ob- 
'  ject.  Return  here  this  a.ay  week  with  an 
'  order  for  the  suiA  we  have  agreed  upon  ; 

I  and  the  ring,  charged  with  the  power  to 
perform  the  mission,  is  yours.” 

She  clasped  her  hands,  with  a  gleam  of 
triumph  in  her  flashing  black  eyes. 

The  evening  of  the  seventh  day  found 
her  once  more  on  her  way  to  the  magi¬ 
cian’s,  The  old  man  took  from  a  little 
box  the  ring,  and  handed  it  to  her.  Never 
had  it  looked  so  magnificent.  A  thousand 
gorgeous  tints  played  through  the  oi>al, 
every  diamond  flashed  and  sparkled  with 
incre.ased  liLstre,  while  the  emerald  eyes 
of  the  serpent  gleamed  with  a  living  light, 
almost  terrible  to  look  at.  Madame  de 
Vaucrasson  turned  it  about,  and  contem¬ 
plated  it  lovingly. 

“  Whatever  man  wears,  or  even  has 
.about  his  person  that  ring,”  the  s.age  said, 

“  must,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  love  you  pa.ssionately,  no  matter 
what  may  have  been  his  previous  senti¬ 
ments,  or  what  the  obstacles  that  lie  be¬ 
tween  you.  Beware,  therefore,  into 
whose  hands  it  fulls.” 

She  gave  him  the  order  for  the  sum 
they  had  agreed  upon,  and  prepared  to 
depart. 

“  I  expect,  madame,  that  you  will  come 
and  give  me  an  account  of  your  success.  I 
shall  require  this.” 

Tlie  tone  was  so  quietly  authoritative, 
that  she  felt  herself  compelled  to  make  the 
desired  promise;  and,  concealing  the 
jewel  in  her  bosom  she  hastened  home 
with  all  speed. 

How  to  convey  it  to  Gaston?  That 
was  the  next  step.  She  thought  of  vari¬ 
ous  exj)edients,  but  none  wholly  satisfied 
her.  She  resolved,  at  all  events,  never  to 
separate  herself  from  it,  so  that  whatever 
occasion  chance  might  offer,  supposing  she 
did  not  immediately  hit  upon  a  deliber¬ 
ate  pl.an  of  action,  she  might  profit  by. 

That  night  there  was  a  ft‘te  at  the  hotel 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Maubreul,  the  house 
where  she  had  first  mdt  Gaston.  Would 
he  be  there  ?  Probably ;  his  family  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  Uuc,  .and  she 
knew  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest. 

Her  toilette  that  evening  w.as  i>erform- 
ed  with  a  care  gre.ater  than  she  was  wont 
to  bestow  on  it.  She  wished  to  keep  up 
some  illusion  even  in  her  own  eyes ;  she 
wished,  when  the  ring  did  its  work — the 
work  she  knew  it  was,  by  no  power 
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of  hers,  charged  to  perform — to  feel  or  to 
fancy  that  her  woman’s  charms  had  some 
share  in  the  effect.  She  looked  in  her 
glass  with  pride  and  triumph.  Hope  and 
security  liad  lent  a  new  triumph  -to  her 
beauty.  The  diamonds  that  blazed  in  her 
luxuriant  dark  hair  were  not  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  her  eyes ;  and  her  cheek  wore  a 
bloom  that  needed  no  aid  from  art.  Most 
men  who  saw  her  that  night  might  have 
thought  the  aid  of  the  ring  superauous. 

As  she  entered  the  apartments  of  the 
Hotel  Maubreul,  there  was  a  general  stir 
and  murmur.  Gaston  was  there  ;  he  heard 
it ;  he  looked  where  he  saw  other  eyes  di¬ 
rected  ;  and  for  the  first  time  was  struck 
by  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  woman 
whose  unconcealed  preference  he  had  so 
coldly  and  constantly  discouraged.  His 
eye  followed  her  through  the  crowd ;  he 
saw  how  it  bent  in  homage  before  her  ;  he 
saw  with  what  dignified  indifference  she 
received  it — how  valueless  in  her  sight 
was  the  adoration  of  those  who  sought 
but  a  word  or  a  smile  to  treasure  and  be 
proud  of.  And  this  woman  had  humbled 
herself  to  him — had  waited  but  for  him  to 
be  gracious.  The  demon  of  vanity  had 
begun  to  work  in  his  breast  ere  ever  the 
ring  approached  his  finger. 

Between  the  d.ances  he  went  up  and 
spoke  to  her.  Her  manner  was  far  less 
earnest  and  encouraging  tlum  usual;  if 
not  cold,  it  was  at  least  marked  with  a 
calm  dignity,  very  different  to  her  usual 
tone  with  him.  Tl)is  piqued  him,  and  he 
longed  for  an  occasion  when  he  might 
converse  with  her  more  at  ease  than  he 
could  do  there,  standing  before  her  seat, 
and  surrounded  by  the  other  guests.  She 
com]>laincd  of  the  heat,  and  he  h.astened 
to  offer  to  conduct  her  to  one  of  the  less 
crowded  and  cooler  apartments — a  propo¬ 
sal  she  quietly  accepted. 

Passing  through  several  rooms  they 
reached  the  last  of  the  suite,  which  was 
becoming  nearly  deserted  by  the  recom¬ 
mencement  of  the  dancing,  and  leading 
her  to  a  sofii,  Gaston  took  a  place  by  her 
side. 

The  conversation  was  resumed,  by  her, 
in  the  same  c:ilm,  ordhiary  tone ;  by  him, 
with  a  certain  earnestness,  which  she 
seemed  at  first  rather  to  put  aside ;  but  by 
degrees,  as  she  saw  his  interest  evidently 
uicreas'mg,  she  suffered  her  manner  to 
relax,  .and  her  apparent  indifference  to 
give  way  to  a  softer  asjKict. 

“  I  am  told.  Monsieur  de  Montrougc,” 


she  said  at  last,  “  that  you  are  §oing  to  be 
married  to  your  cousin.  Forgive  me  if  I 
commit  an  indiscretion  in  speaking  thus 
on  the  subject ;  but  I  trust  you  will  be¬ 
lieve  how  sincere  is  the  interest  I  feel  in 
aught  that  so  deeply  concerns  your  happi¬ 
ness.” 

Gaston  had  colored  violently  at  the 
commencement  of  her  speech.  Genevieve ! 
this  was  the  way  he  was  keeping  inviolate 
his  love  and  faith  to  her!  But  for  this 
emotion  his  wily  interlocutor  was  fully 
prepared,  and  she  put  into  the  conclusion 
of  her  sentence  an  accent  that  soon  re¬ 
assured  liim.  She  knew  now  that  he  loved 
another ;  she  had  regulated  her  o^m  feel¬ 
ings,  or  at  least  the  expression  of  them, 
accordingly ;  and  he  might  look  ujwn  her 
now  as  a  friend.  She  was  a  noble  woman, 
after  all ! 

“  You  will  not  be  offended,”  she  said,  in 
the  s.ame  kindly,  smiling  maner,  “  if  I  ask 
you  to  acce^^tt  a  slight  token  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  I  feel  tor  you.  Many  of  your  other 
friends  Avill  offer  you  marriage  gifts. 
You  will  not,  I  trust,  deny  me  a  similar 
privilege.” 

As  she  spoke,  slie  drew  the  ring  from 
her  finger,  and  between  her  words,  glided 
it  on  his.  She  knew  that  once  there,  she 
need  not  not  fear  his  removing  it. 

He  took  the  h.and  that  j>erformed  the 
act,  and  covered  it  with  passionate  kisses. 

Poor  little  Genevieve’s  sweet  face  bears 
a  far  different  aspect  to  the  sunny  one  it 
presented  that  happy  evening  when  with 
Gaston  by  her  side  she  and  her  father 
strolled  out  together. 

Now  she  rarely  sees  him,  and  though  his 
manner  is  always  kin.i,it  isever  constrained 
and  uneasy,  ^metimes  he  betrays  a  rest¬ 
less  impatience ;  somethucs  a  sort  of  pity¬ 
ing  regard  ;  an<l  he  seems  at  all  times  ill  at 
ease  and  dissatisfied,  but  more  with  himself 
than  with  others. 

At  first  she  used  to  question  him  ten¬ 
derly',  but  now  she  has  learned  tliat  this, 
so  tar  from  lea<rmg  to  a  solution  of  the 
mystery,  only  adds  to  the  uneasy  symp¬ 
toms. 

At  times  she  is  jealous,  offended,  angry ; 
but  then  her  father  blames  him,  and  her 
woman’s  nature  rises  up  to  defend  ami  jus¬ 
tify  him.  But,  let  her  mood  be  what  it 
will,  she  is  ever  anxious,  fearful,  and  un- 
luappy. 

All  tliLs  M.adame  de  Voucras.son  learns; 
and  her  cruel  nature  takes  a  savage  delight 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  unoffending  girl. 
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Meanwhile,  Gaston’s  stormy  love  for 
the  relentless  woman  secixres  daily  a  deep¬ 
er  hold  on  him ;  changing  his  whole  nature, 
making  him  who  was  gentle,  cheerful,  and 
loving,  impatient,  irritable,  jealous  —  at 
times  almost  brutal.  Occasionally,  this 
fierce  passion  almost  takes  the  aspect  of 
hate ;  he  treats  her  with  tyranny  and 
scorn;  he  has  a  thousand  caprices;  a 
thousand  exigencies  and  fierce  disputes, 
embittering  their  intercourse,  rise  be¬ 
tween  them. 

At  last,  the  marquise  remembers  the 
promise  the  magician  extracted  from  her 
when  they  parted.  She  had  never  per¬ 
formed  it.  Perhaps  to  this  act  of  dis¬ 
obedience  on  her  part  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  attributable  the  unha{>piness  the  real¬ 
ization  of  her  desires  has  brought  her. 
She  will  lose  no  time  in  attempting  to 
avert  his  displeasure ;  and  not  later  than 
to-morrow,  sne  will  go  to  the  Rue  des 
Truands,  and  lay  her  difficulties  before 
him. 

That  night  Gaston  came  to  spend  the 
evening  with  her.  He  seemed  in  better 
humor  than  usual;  and  she  fancied  that 
the  magical  power  of  the  old  man  might 
have  made  him  acquainted  with  her  re¬ 
solve,  and  that  this  had  already  produced 
a  certain  amelioration  in  the  position. 
Her  determination  was,  therefore,  more 
than  ever  fixed  that  the  morrow  should 
not  pass  without  bringing  the  execution 
of  her  design. 

The  evening  passed  quietly.  Gaston 
was  more  like  his  former  self  than  she  had 
seen  him  since  the  commencement  of  their 
attachment,  and  she  rejoiced  in  the  idea 
that  had  presented  itself  to  her.  At  last 
the  hour  tor  his  departure  approached. 

“  How  long  it  is,”  he  said,  “  since  we 
h!ive  had  a  day  altogether  to  ourselves  I 
Let  us  go  to-morrow  into  the  country,  and 
spend  it  there.” 

“  Not  to-morrow,  Gaston.  I  have  en¬ 
gagements  in  town :  but  the  day  after — 
any  other  day.” 

”  I  will  not  have  another  day !  Engage¬ 
ments!  When  I  command,  what  other 
engagements  stand !” 

“Command  I  This  to  me?  You  forget 
yourself  strangely,  monsigneur.” 

Long  and  loud  was  the  dispute ;  fierce 
and  cruel  were  the  insults  bandied  between 
them ;  and  with  fiir  more  of  hate  and  ven¬ 
geance  than  of  love  in  their  hearts,  they 
parted. 

At  sunset,  the  Marquise  de  Vaiicrasson, 
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disguised  as  of  old,  stole  forth  from  the 
wi^et  by  w’hich  the  garden  of  her  hotel 
opened  on  a  quiet  street,  and  after  looking 
cautiously  round,  turned  her  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rue  des  Truands. 

Hardly  had  she  turned  the  first  comer, 
when  the  little  door  she  had  locked  behind 
her,  opened  again,  and  a  man  with  a  cloak 
and  a  slouched  hat  and  droiming  feather, 
stepped  forth,  and  proceeded  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  she  had  taken,  following  her  wdthout 
ever  approaching  her  closely,  until  she 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  des 
Truands. 

Here,  the  darkness  rendering  the  risk 
of  losing  sight  of  her  greater,  he  ventured 
somewhat  to  diminish  the  distance  that 
separated  them,  and  kept  her  in  view  until 
the  door  at  which  she  knocked  opened  and 
closed  upon  her. 

Just  opposite  to  the  house  was  a  low, 
dark  arch- way,  leading  no  one  could,  from 
the  street  and  at  this  hour,  distinguish 
whither.  Beneath  its  shade  Gaston  placed 
himself,  and  remained  in  observation,  quite 
unconscious  that  while  all  his  attention 
was  riveted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  he  was  himself  the  object  of  no  less 
rigid  sun’eillance  on  the  part  of  two  men 
of  peculiarly  evil  aspect  behind  him. 

Suddenly,  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  fiict  by  being  seized  from  the  back,  pin¬ 
ioned,  gagged  and  carried  off ;  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  say  whither,  for  his  cloak  was 
wrapped  around  his  head,  so  as  to  exclude 
every  other  object  from  his  sight. 

After  some  minutes,  he  found  himself 

fdaced  on  his  feet,  and  his  head  released 
rom  its  covering,  though  his  arms  still  re¬ 
mained  bound.  Looking  round,  he  found 
himself  in  a  low  den,  surrounded  by  three 
or  four  men  w’hose  appearance  w’as  in  no 
way  calculated  to  reassure  him,  and  who, 
with  coarse  jokes  and  laughter,  mocked  at 
his  incautiousness,  while  they  proceeded 
to  strip  him  of  whatever  objects  of  worth 
he  had  about  him. 

Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  across  him. 
The  ring  !  He  remembered  not  that  the 
man  who  had  tied  his  hands  had  silently 
drawn  it  off  in  the  operation.  Y  et,  strange 
to  say,  not  a  tinge  of  regret  accompanied 
the  recollection.  His  love  for  the  donor, 
whither,  too,  had  it  fled?  Marvellous! 
The  memory  of  it  was  but  like  a  fevered, 
hateful  dream,  from  w'hich  he  had  but  that 
moment  awakened.  Love  her !  He  must 
have  had  a  fit  of  madness.  Forsake  Gen¬ 
evieve  for  such  a  woman!  Was  he  still 
12 
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in  ilia  senses,  or  was  not  the  whole  thing 
a  troubled  vision?  No,  the  present,  at 
least,  was  painfully  real ;  and  it  would  be 
time  enough  when  he  should  have  escaped 
from  his  actual  position,  to  try  to  explain 
to  himself  the  feelings  and  events  that  had 
preceded  it. 

At  last  the  men  found  that  there  was 
little  else  worth  taking,  and  they  an¬ 
nounced  to  their  captive  that  they  were 
hotia  mfam,  who  had  no  wish  to  do  him 
any  hurt,  and  that  as  he  had  not  troubled 
them  with  any  foolish  and  useless  resist¬ 
ance,  his  liberty  shotild  be  restored  to 
him ;  adding,  however,  that  he  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  being  conducted  thence  in  such 
manner  as  they  considered  it  desirable  to 
adopt.  Knowing  the  hopelessness  of  dis- 
putmg  the  point,  Gaston  assented  to  their 
arrangements ;  and  his  head  being  again  j 
enveloped,  he  felt  a  strong  hand  laid  on  | 
his  shoulder,  and  himself  with  various  | 
brief  warnings  and  directions,  led  through  i 
a  variety  of  tortuous  ways,  now  mounting, 
now  descending,  now  turning  to  the  right,  { 
now  to  the  left,  until  a  certain  change  of  j 
atmosphere,  and  altered  sound  in  his  own 
footsteps  and  in  those  of  his  conductors, 
warned  him  that  he  had  got  into  the  open 
:ur.  After  walking  a  little  further  they  ^ 
stopped ;  suddenly  he  felt  the  cord  that  | 
bound  his  hands  loosened ;  but  before  he  ' 
could,  with  his  utmost  speed,  release  his 
head  from  the  folds  of  his  cloak,  he  found 
himself  standing  in  the  street  imder  the 
quiet  starlight  alone. 

He  looked  around  bewildered.  The 
street  he  w'as  in  was  one  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  Rue  des  Truands ;  the 
affair  seemed  to  beconae  more  dream-like 
than  ever ;  but  one  thing  was  clear :  he 
was  free,  and  his  way  lay  imobstructed 
before  him. 

How  long  a  time  bad  elapsed  during 
the  progress  of  these  strange  events,  the 
absence  of  his  watch  prevented  his  being 
able  to  tell.  He  guessed,  however,  that 
it  could  not  be  too  late  to  find  his  uncle 
and  Gene^neve  still  stirring — Genevieve, 
towards  whom  his  whole  heart  yearned  as 
if  years  of  pain  and  cruel  absence  had  kept 
him  from  her. 

With  a  rapid  step  he  proceeded  to  the 
well-known  door.  Suddenly,  when  about 
to  ring,  he  remembered  the  signal  which 
of  old  used  to  announce  to  her  his  coming ; 
and  passing  on  he  softly  tapped  at  the 
window  where  she  was  wont  to  sit  of  an 
evening  at  her  embroidery. 


How  long  it  was  since  she  liad  heard 
that  sound!  She  was  watching  there  now, 
but  not  for  him ;  her  fiither  was  out,  and 
she  sat  alone  waiting  his  return.  Former¬ 
ly  she  used  to  fly  to  open  the  door  herself 
when  that  signal  sounded ;  now,  wuth  a 
voice  she  struggled  hard  to  modulate,  she 
bade  the  old  servant,  Catherine,  do  so, 
while  she  continued  to  work,  but  with 
stitches  all  of  which  must  come  out  to¬ 
morrow.  Gaston  entering,  stopped  at  the 
door,  contemplating  her  in  silence. 

“  Bon  soir,  mon  cousin.” 

She  always  marked  the  relationship  now 
when  she  addressed  him.  • 

“  Genevieve  ?” 

What  was  there  in  his  voice  that  made 
her  turn  her  averted  look  upwards  ? 
Something  strangely  eloquent  in  that  and 
in  his  face  there  must  have  been,  for  in 
another  instant  his  brown-eyed  bird  was 
in  the  arms  he  had  opened  to  receive  her. 

Meanwhile  the  interview  of  the  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Vaucrasson  with  the  man  of  ma¬ 
gic  was  come  to  an  end,  and  once  -qpiore 
she  steps  out  into  the  dark  and  squalid 
street.  Ere  she  has  proceeded  fer,  she  is 
conscious  of  a  step  behind  her  ;  she  quick¬ 
ens  her  pace ;  tne  step  becomes  more 
rapid  ;  still  faster  and  faster  she  goes ;  still 
faster  and  faster  the  step  follows.  She  is 
about  to  run  when  a  hand  is  placed  on  her 
shoulder,  and  a  hot  breath  penetrates  her 
veil. 

“  Do  not  shriek !”  a  hoarse  voice  says, 
“it  is  useless;  I  mean  you  nohann,only 
come  with  me  quietly,”  and  the  other  hand 
grasps  her. 

She  does  shriek  and  struggle,  but  not 
long,  for  a  thick  muffler  is  placed  over  her 
mouth,  and  she  becomes  unconscious. 

When  the  marquise  woke  from  her 
trance,  she  found  herself  lying  on  a  mise¬ 
rable  and  filthy  mattress,  in  a  room  which 
better  merited  the  appellation  of  a  cellar. 
By  the  dim,  flickering  light  of  a  wretched 
lamp,  whose  fumes  added  a  fresh  ingre¬ 
dient  to  the  combination  of  loathsome 
odors  which  filled  the  den,  she  gradually 
distinguished  the  objects  that  surrounded 
her,  each  and  all  partaking  of  the  same 
mean  and  disgusting  aspect. 

She  was  alone — that  was  something — 
and,  starting  up,  she  looked  around ;  when 
there — close  by  the  head  of  the  pallet — 
sat  a  man  watcliing  her.  She  shrieked 
and  hid  her  fime  in  her  hands. 

“  Do  not  fear  me,”  said  the  voice  that 
had  sounded  in  her  ears  just  before  she 
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became  insensible;  “I  would  not  harm 
you,  ma  belle,  I  adore  you !”  and  he  tried 
to  withdraw  the  hands  that  covered  her 
eyes. 

“Monster!  I  hate  you — do  not  ap¬ 
proach  mt — ^away !” 

“Gently;  I  tell -you  I  love  you — love 
you  passionately — but  remember,  you  are 
in  my  power,  do  not  provoke  me,  for  I 
am  not  patient.  And  what  does  not  yield, 
I  break.” 

Her  utter,  utter  helplessness  came  across 
her  stronger  than  any  other  feeling,  and 
she  wept  aloud  in  passionate  despair. 

“Let  me  go,  for  Heaven’s  ^e!  for 
mercy’s  sake  let  me  go !  What  can  you 
gain  by  keeping  me  here  ?  Only  release 
me,  and  I  swear  to  make  you  rich  for  life.” 

“  I  may  not  be  so  poor  as  I  seem ;  it  is 
for  your  own  sake  I  choose  to  keep  you. 
Look  here  !  this  is  not  a  beggar’s  posses¬ 
sion.” 

lie  took  from  some  secret  receptacle, 
and  held  before  her,  a  ring,  which,  even 
in  that  dim  place,  gleamed  and  flashed 
like  a  mirror  m  the  son. 

She  understood  her  position  now,  though 
not  how  it  came  about.  Gaston — where 
was  he  ?  Lost  to  her  for  ever,  wherever 
he  might  be.  One  thing  before  all  others 
presented  itself  to  her ;  she  must  regain 
jwssession  of  the  ring,  must  free  herself 
from  the  hated  thrall  of  this  wretch’s  af¬ 
fection — any  thing — any  thing  on  earth 
was  better  than  that. 

She  knew  the  only  course  to  be  adopted 
was  dissimulation;  and,  though  her  soul 
recoiled  from  the  attempt,  she  must  feign 
a  disjHJsition  to  be  won  over  to  listen  to 
his  detested  advances. 

She  would  not  irritate  him,  she  would 
gain  time,  and  trust  to  find  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  attain  her  object.  And  thus  tempo¬ 
rising  and  watching,  the  day,  whose  wan 
light  she  was  only  dimly  conscious  of  for 
a  few  hours,  passed  away,  and  again  night 
came. 

All  that  time  she  had,  broken  in  body 
and  spirit,  passed  crouched  on  the  wretch¬ 
ed  mattress.  Her  jailer  had  offered  her 
food,  but  she  had  shrunk  from  it  with 
loathing;  and  though  she  felt  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  eat,  still  the  want 
of  sustenance,  and  the  suffering,  mental 
and  physical,  of  her  situation,  nad  worn 
her  down  to  a  degree  of  painful  prostra¬ 


tion.  Far  on  into  the  night  she  sunk  into 
a  troubled  doze.  A  slight  stir  in  the  room 
awoke  her ;  but  she  affected  still  to  sleep, 
and  with  half-opened  eyes  watched  with 
cat-like  vigilance. 

She  saw  her  captor  moving  <]|uietly 
about,  but  rather  as  if  in  consideration  of 
her  slumber  than  as  though  fearing  detec¬ 
tion.  What  had  he  to  fear  from  her? 
She  saw  him,  after  casting  a  glance  to¬ 
wards  where  ^e  lay,  and  ustenmg  to  her 
respiration,  taae  from  the  place  where  he 
kept  it,  the  fated  ring.  He  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  as  if  doubtful  where  to  deposit 
it,  then,  with  a  significant  upward  toss  of 
the  head,  that  said  as  plain  as  toes  could 
say,  “  While  I  have  her  safe,  there  is  no 
danger  for  it,”  he  placed  it  in  a  little  clo¬ 
set  in  the  wall,  and  taking  his  hat,  left  the 
room,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

With  every  nerve  on  the  stretch,  the 
marquise  listened  for  some  minutes ;  then, 
reassured  by  the  silence,  she  sprung  with 
noiseless  rapidity  from  the  pallet,  and  in 
a  moment  was  at  the  cupboard-door ;  she 
tried  it ;  it  yielded  to  her  band  almost  with¬ 
out  an  effort.  Again  she  listened,  but  the 
rapid  beating  of  her  heart  was  the  only 
sound  that  came  to  her  ears.  Within  the 
closet  was  a  little  box ;  this  she  took  down 
and  opened;  and  there,  encircled  in  its 
own  light,  lay  the  jewelled  serpent,  coiled 
at  the  bottom,  ana  glaring  upward  at  her 
with  its  malignant  emerald  e^es.  She 
clutched  it ;  the  first  step  was  gained ;  the 
next — the  next  she  was  spared  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  deciding  on,  by  the  sudden  open¬ 
ing  of  the  door,  with  an  oath.  No  love 
now  marked  the  expression  of  the  hated 
ruffian  face.  He  rushed  upon  her.  Shriek¬ 
ing,  she  crouched,  still  grasping  the  ring. 

“  Give  it  up,  or  I  wiU  crush  you !” 

“  Never!” 

One  blow  of  his  clenched  fist  on  her 
temple,  and  she  fell,  white  and  nerveless, 
at  his  feet,  while  the  ring  dropped  from 
her  limp  hand.  The  robber  picaed  it  up ; 
in  an  instant  his  aspect  underwent  a 
change ;  he  gazed  upon  the  prostrate 
form  with  despairing  horror;  he  seized 
her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  the  light, 
bent  over  her  with  passionate  exclama¬ 
tions  of  tenderness  and  self-reproach.  She 
did  not  shrink  from  him  now — she  did  not 
turn  her  face  from  his — she  lay  unresisting 
in  his  arms— dead. 
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The  German  people,  having  in  various 
ways  been  deprived  of  the  rruits  which 
they  had,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  overthrow  of  their  great 
oppressor,  Napoleon,  at  Waterloo,  have, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  betaken 
themselves  to  the  publication  of  Memoirs 
of  various  kinds,  nch  in  the  reminiscences 
of  the  great  age  which  has  just  passed 
away.  Among  these,  the  memoirs  of 
Arndt,  Herr  von  Gagem,  Strombeck, 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Henry  Steffens,  the 
Baron  von  Stein,  and  others,  are  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all  who  take  any  inter¬ 
est  in  German  matters  beyond  the  usual 
amount  of  gossip  about  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Tieck,  Herder,  and  Immanuel  Kant,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  literary  furniture  of 
every  man  of  education  even  in  remote 
Scotland.  But  works  of  this  class  have 
hitherto  been  kept  almost  exclusively 
within  the  circle  of  professedly  German 
scholars.  The  habitual  exclusiveness  of 
the  English  mind,  the  well-known  narrow¬ 
ness  of  our  political  sympathies,  our  great 
ignorance  of  continent^  history  in  all 
matters  where  we  are  not  expressly  called 
on  to  perform  a  prominent  part,  have 
no  doubt  contributed  their  full  share  to 
prevent  the  enlargement  of  this  circle. 
But  part  of  the  blame  also  unquestionably 
belongs  to  the  extreme  unwieldiness  and 
portentous  prosiness  in  which  some  Ger¬ 
man  memoir-writers  are  apt  to  indulge; 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  jealous  eye  of 
the  censorship  watching  over  the  penman, 
seems  to  have  deprived  his  composition  of 
that  bold  freedom  and  racy  vigor,  without 
which  political  memoirs,  especially  to  an 
English  reader,  lose  more  than  half  their 
value.  Now,  however,  we  are  glad  to  see 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  of  our 
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most  enterprising  Scottish  publishers  to 
present  to  British  readers  one  of  those 
rich  records  of  the  public  life  of  Germany 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  in  a  shape  that 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  work  to 
every  intelligent  Englishman.  The  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  famous  publisher,  Frederick 
Perthes,  are  not  merely  the  biography  of 
a  most  vigorous  and  widely  sympathetic 
German  man,  living  in  an  age  unusually 
rich  in  stimulating  and  elevating  moments, 
but  they  contain,  as  the  title  bears,  a 
record  of  “  the  literary,  religions,  and 
political  life  of  Germany,”  more  truly  and 
more  comprehensively  than  any  work  that, 
to  our  knowledge,  has  appeared  in  that 
country  since  the  peace,  ^e  other  me¬ 
moirs  that  we  mentioned  were  mainly  of  a 
political  and  literary  interest ;  here,  the 
religious  element  everywhere  marches 
with  an  eqj^ual  right  alongside  of  the  other 
two;  and  the  experience  of  the  “inner  life” 
is  unfolded  with  a  faithfulness  proportioned 
to  the  importance  which  it  must  always 
hold  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  esti¬ 
mate  the  significance  of  history  by  the 
mere  breadth  of  flaunting  banners,  the 
noise  of  Lancaster  guns,  and  the  pomp  of 
many-colored  processions.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  name  a  book  so  crammed  with  the 
most  substantial  materials  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Germany,  as  this  life  of  the 
great  Hamburgh  publisher ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  but  regard  it  as  a  striking  fact  of  more 
than  accidental  coincidence,  that  the  most 
rich  record  of  the  life  of  the  most  book¬ 
making  people  in  the  world  for  these 
“paper  times,”  (as  Perthes  himself  used 
to  phrase  it,)  should  have  been  made  by  a 
bookseller. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was 
bom  at  Rudolstadt,  in  Thuringia,  in  the 
year  1772.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
transferred  from  his  native  green  hills,  and 
bickering  mountain  streams,  to  the  narrow 
streets  and  the  dark  counting-houses  of 
Leipzig  ;  and  there  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  book-trade  under  a  bibliopolic 
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gentleman  named  Bohme.  Like  other 
young  apprentices  in  that  disciplinarian 
age,  he  learned,  of  course,  not  only  to 
handle  his  tools,  but  to  endure  hardness 
of  all  kinds;  and  showed  the  stuff  of  which 
he  was  made  by  falling  desperately  in  love 
with  his  master’s  daughter,  and  then, 
when  he  found  that  matters  were  anything 
but  clear  in  that  quarter,  “  sitting  up  half 
the  night,  and  seeking  to  allay  the  storm 
in  his  bosom  by  the  arduous  study  of 
Kant’s  Philosophy,  and  Cicero  de  Officns.^'* 
In  the  year  1793,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  first  scene  of  his  future  labors,  Ham¬ 
burgh.  Here  he  acted  at  first  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  one  Hoffmann,  a  bookseller,  till,  in 
the  year  1796,  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
establish  a  business  of  his  own  ;  and  this 
he  did,  not  merely  for  the  puqwse  of 
making  money,  and  achieving  an  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  with  a  deep  feeling  of  the  im¬ 
portant  part  which  a  bookseller  of  the 
present  day  may  perform  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  had  observed 
that  “  where  a  bookseller  possessed  an 
educated  taste,  works  of  a  high  class  were 
in  demand ;  and  that  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bookseller  was  a  man  of  low 
taste  and  immoral  character,  a  licentious 
and  worthless  literature  had  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation.”  That  this  must  be  the  case  in 
every  country,  to  a  certain  extent,  seems 
plain  ;  but  in  Germany,  where  the  public 
mind  is  not  so  prejiossessed  by  party  in¬ 
terests  and  occupations,  the  sphere  of  an 
active  bookseller  must  be  greatly  more 
extended.  With  such  a  high-toned  ideal 
did  Perthes  commence  his  bookselling 
business  in  Hamburgh ;  and  his  whole 
career  is  a  most  instructive  proof  of  how 
a  human  life,  commenced  with  a  noble 
conception,  and  followed  out  with  a  heroic 
enterprise  and  with  an  invincible  perse¬ 
verance,  can  never  remain  barren  of 
notable  results.  Men,  generally,  do  not 
achieve  great  things,  simply  because  they 
have  never  greatly  willed  to  achieve 
them.  Perthes  soon  found  out  what 
Nature  had  meant  him  for;  and  was  de¬ 
termined  to  give  himself  fair  play,  and  to 
be  and  to  do  nothing  by  halves.  “  I  am 
more  than  ever  persuaded,”  says  he, 
“  that  my  destiny  is  an  active  masculine 
career ;  that  I  am  a  man  bom  to  turn  my 
own  wheel,  and  that  of  others  with 
energy.”  Never  did  physician,  with 
stethoscope  in  hand,  make  a  more  cor¬ 


rect  diagnosis  of  his  patient’s  case,  than 
Perthes,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  here 
makes  of  his  own  character  and  career. 
Many  people  in  the  world  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  turn  their  own  wheel,  and  that  in 
a  very  intermittent  and  lame  sort  of  a  way 
sometimes;  others  endeavor  chiefly  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  others ;  but  this  very 
delicate  task  being  undertaken  often  with¬ 
out  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  own 
capacity  or  their  neighbors’  wants,  ends  in 
discomfiture;  and  some  unfortunates  have 
no  wheel  at  all  to  turn — they  merely  sit. 
But  Perthes  achieved  the  highest  thing ; 
both  to  work  energetically  himself,  and  to 
set  every  other  person  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  into  useful  activity.  This 
is  a  truly  kingly  habit  of  mind,  which  if 
Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
possessed  in  a  high  degree,  certainly  this 
North  German  seller  of  books  possessed 
in  no  inferior  degree.  His  faculty  of 
drawing  all  that  was  good  and  great  with¬ 
in  the  sphere  of  his  action  mto  quick 
sjTnpathy  and  living  harmony  with  him¬ 
self,  is  truly  wonderful.  Some  people 
bristle  all  round  with  points  of  repulsion ; 
and  have  only  one  small  narrow  slit  open 
for  the  admission  of  other  human  natures 
into  their  own.  Perthes,  like  Goethe,  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  this.  He  sent  out 
eager  feelers  on  all  sides  for  the  reception 
of  whatever  was  good,  and  in  any  wise 
enjoyable,  into  the  Pantheon  of  his  heart, 
rejecting  only  with  a  tyrannical  resolute¬ 
ness,  all  intercourse  with  every  form  of 
sneakishness  and  cowardice.  Thus  his 
person  became  a  magnet  round  which  all 
that  was  most  notable  in  the  then  political, 
religious,  and  literary  life  of  Germany 
was  attracted ;  and  there  are  few  names 
of  any  note  in  the  world  of  German  action 
or  of  books,  which  do  not  occur  very 
often  in  the  most  intimate  and  significant 
relationship  to  this  large-hearted  and  he¬ 
roic  publisher. 

That  he  was  large-hearted  and  heroip, 
not  only  as  a  tradesman — (for  shop-keep¬ 
ing  also  has  its  heroism) — but  as  a  citizen, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  rich  political  cor¬ 
respondence  of  this  work  proclaims.  His 
letters  form,  indeed,  a  running  commentary 
on  the  history  of  his  country,  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and,  taken  along  with 
the  words  of  his  correspondents,  wifi  form 
a  storehouse  of  political  intelligence  for 
the  future  historian.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  stout  German  spirit  that  sustained 
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him  during  the  worst  days  of  Prussian 
degradation  and  French  prestige,  we  select 
the  following : 

“  It  was  with  bitter  vexation  and  deep  sorrow 
that  he  witnessed  the  stolid  apathy  which,  since 
the  peace  of  Luneville  and  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
had  fallen  upon  men  who  were  regarded  as  the 
pride  of  Germany,  and  from  which  neither  die 
unutterable  sufferings  of  their  native  land,  nor 
the  audacity  of  their  tormentors,  could  arouse 
them.  He  was  indignant  at  the  appearance  of 
Goethe’s  Eugenia  at  this  season.  ‘  Our  hearts 
must  and  should  bo  filled  with  shame,  burning 
shame,  at  the  dismemberment  of  our  fatherland,’ 
he  writes  to  Jacobi  in  1 804 ;  ‘  but  what  are  our 
noblest  about?  Instead  of  keeping  alive  their 
shame,  and  striving  to  gather  strength,  and 
wrath,  and  courage  to  resist  the  oppressor,  they 
take  refuge  from  their  feelings  in  works  of  art!’ 
A  new  hope  of  deliverance  dawned,  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1806,  the  report  of  an  alliance 
between  England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  was  pro¬ 
pagated.  But  Perthes  saw  with  dismay  the 
political  leaders  of  Germany  array  themselves 
on  the  side  of  Napoleon  against  England,  and 
strive  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
through  the  leading  journals.  ‘  Our  journalists,’ 
he  writes,  ‘  take  up  the  cause  of  the  tyrant  and 
the  “Grande  Nation,’’  either  from  meanness, 
stupidity,  fear,  or  for  gold.  I  need  name  only 
Woltmann,  Andienholz,  Voss,  and  Buchholx;’ 
and  in  a  letter  to  Muller  of  the  25th  of  August, 
he  gives  vent  to  his  stifled  feelings.  ‘Your 
letter  distressed  me,  by  the  deep  emotions  that 
it  stirred  in  my  soul.  If  such  men  grow  faint¬ 
heart — what  then  ?  I  am  not  so  hopeless ;  my 
courage,  indeed,  has  grown  of  late.  True,  I  am 
young,  and  not  well  read  in  history.  From  the 
past  you  form  conclusions  as  to  the  present,  and 
BO  despond!  But  has  not  every  people,  till 
consolidated  into  unity,  been  ready  to  receive  a 
leader,  a  deliverer,  a  saviour  ?  This  readiness 
is,  I  think,  very  observable  among  us.  There 
is  a  universal  panting,  longing,  grasping  after 
some  point  d'appuL  Much  is  ^ready  cleared 
away ;  I  instance  only  this — the  end  of  the  paper 
times.  Twenty  years  more  of  such  coquetting 
with  literature,  such  playing  at  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  such  hawlang  of  literary  luxury,  and 
we,  too,  should  have  passed  through  a  $iieU 
UtUraire  still  more  insipid  than  &at  of  our 
neighbors.  Are  not  our  youth  now  persuaded 
that  the  country  does  not  exist  to  serve  know¬ 
ledge,  but  knowledge  to  serve  the  country? 
How  many  are  now  convinced  that  strength  and 
virtue  grow  out  of  moral  principles,  and  are  the 
fruit  of  no  other  soil !  Do  not  men  regard  the 
love  and  care  for  their  own  houses  as  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  widely  diffused  love  capable  of 
no  intensity?  Are  they  not  now  disposed  to 
honor  a  hearty  and  even  passionate  love  of 
country,  rather. than  a  cold  cosmopolitanism? 
And  even  as  regards  religion,  although  through 
the  long-standing  abuse  of  theological  tenets, 
infidelity  and  indifference  have  struck  their 


roots  deep  in  our  soil,  still  the  want  of  religion 
is  increasin^y  felt  I  grant  you  that  a  miracle 
must  be  wrought  before  the  country  or  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  again  have  a  faith;  but  then  many, 
man^  lament  this,  and  would  pray  without 
ceasing  to  revive  the  religion  of  the  nation. 
Ought  we  not  to  feel  ourselves  great,’  he  added, 
‘just  because  we  are  bom  in  such  evil  times?’  ’’ 

This  is  in  the  genuine  old  Roman  vein. 

“  Ought  toe  not  to  fed  ouredves  hajijiy 
just  because  toe  are  bom  in  such  evil 
titnes  f"  To  read  this  is  easy ;  but  to  say 
it  and  to  do  it  at  the  needful  moment,  is 
the  business  of  a  hero.  After  the  jieaoe 
of  Tilsit,  when  Muller  the  historian,  and 
other  influential  Germans  accepted  places 
of  honor  in  the  newly-created  kingdom  of 
Westphalialia,  and  thus  gave  the  sanction 
of  their  name  to  the  favorite  idea  of  Na- 
^leon — the  merging  of  Gennany  in 
•France,  Perthes  kept  aloof^  and  in  his  own 
sphere  as  a  German  publisher,  organized 
a  periodical  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
alive  the  embers  of  patriotism,  and  pre¬ 
paring  fuel  for  the  flames  of  liberation  that 
must  one  day  burst  out.  He  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  do  this,  not  only  by  the  essential 
manliness  of  his  political  character,  but  by 
his  lofty  idea  of  the  intellectual  vocation 
of  the  German  jieople  in  the  great  world 
of  motlern  literature  and  speculation.  Tlie 
following  passage  indicates  a  vivid  |>er- 
ception  of  the  strong  and  weeak  points  of 
the  German  character : 

“We  Germans  have  never  been  wanting  in 
moral  and  intellectual  pursuits  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture;  we  have  always  devoted  ourselves  to 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Has  not  Gennany, 
for  many  years,  been  the  general  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  all  Europe  ?  All  that  was  discov¬ 
ered  or  expounded,  felt  or  thought  in  or  out  of 
Germany,  was  at  once  generalized  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  elaborated  into  a  forai  which  might 
further  the  progress  of  humanity.  In  so  far  as 
we  Germans  hi^  any  vitality,  we  had  it  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  Europe.  We  have 
every  right  to  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  intel¬ 
lectual  wealth  and  for  depth  of  character,  but, 
alas!  we  have  never  known  how  to  use  our 
treasures.  We  have  never  given  a  general  edu¬ 
cation  or  a  general  business  aptitude  to  our 
people ;  nor  have  we  ever  founded  tiiose  national 
institutions  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
alive  the  feeling  of  national  honor,  and  which 
might  preserve  us  from  the  aggressions  of  forei^ 
enemies.  That  which  we  think  and  have  thought 
can  only  be  real  and  influential,  when  we  shall 
have  learned  tb  act  as  well  as  to  think.” 

In  the  eventful  year  1813,  Perthes 
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played  an  active  part  in  the  events  which 
commenced  in  the  temporary  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Hamburgh,  and  its 
speedy  re-occupation  by  Davoust.  The 
hrench,  on  re-entering  the  town,  pro¬ 
claimed  a  general  pardon ;  but  ten  names 
were  excejrted  from  the  grace,  and  among 
these  was  that  of  Perthes.  To  e8caj)e  a 
rebel’s  death  by  the  hangman’s  hands,  he 
was  obliged  to  flee ;  his  premises  and 
dwelling-house  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Government,  and  his  property  was 
sequestrated.  lie  had  not  a  penny  in  his 
pocket.  But  the  “  mental  sprightliness” 
which  Niebuhr  so  much  admired,  and  the 
buoyancy  of  a  faith  which  rode  lightly 
over  the  flood-tide  of  misfortune,  never 
deserted  him  for  a  moment.  “  Tlie  man 
who  has  nothing  to  re^>ent  of,”  thus,  at  that 
time,  he  wrote  to  a  triend,  “  has  also  no¬ 
thing  to  complain  of.  I  have  acted  as  in 
the  presence  of  God.  I  have  often  risked 
my  life,  and  why  should  I  be  dispirited 
because  I  have  lost  my  fortune  ?  God’s 
will  be  done.”  God  was  a  tower  of 
strength  to  him  as  to  King  David  in  his 
aflliction ;  and  he  in  his  turn  became  a 
tower  of  strength  to  other  men.  “  Your 
indomitable  spirit,”  wrote  tbe  Duke  of 
Aug\istenburg,  “  tills  me  with  admiration. 
Your  belief  in  a  higher  world  Ls  a  great 
matter  ;  it  is  this  belief  alone  which  is  the 
source  of  your  strength.”  Niebuhr  felt 
convinced  that  Perthes  had  a  clear  call 
from  Providence  in  those  days,  to  leave 
his  private  station,  and  devote  himself  as 
a  public  man  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
“Would  to  God,”  wrote  the  great  histo¬ 
rian,  “  that  you  would  now  step  forth  as 
a  statesman  to  our  fatherland !  I  call  to 
every  man  who  has  love,  to  tell  me  how 
you  can  in  future  be  brought  into  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Germany.”  But,  though 
clear-sighted,  and  gifted  with  a  sagacity 
and  strength  that  might  have  made  him  a 
great  statesman,  Perthes  preferred  work¬ 
ing  for  his  country  as  a  simple  citizen  in 
the  sphere  of  life  to  which  he  had  been 
bred.  lie  knew  that  men,  like  trees  when 
the  roots  have  stnick  deep,  will  not  bear 
traiis])lanting.  He  knew  also  that  men 
without  otfice  are  often  the  most  a.seful  to 
men  in  office,  and  he  had  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  “  the  voice  of  an  honest  man 
18  a  mighty  power.”  Such,  in  fact,  was 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  all  part¬ 
ies,  that,  in  December  of  the  same  event¬ 
ful  year,  he  was  deputed  to  represent  the 
Hanse  towns  at  the  diet  of  Frankfurt, 


where  the  affairs  of  Germany  were  to  be 
deliberated  on ;  and  here  it  was  that  he 
entered  into  that  more  intimate  relation 
with  the  stout-hearted  Baron  von  Stein, 
which  was  so  congenial  to  his  own  charac¬ 
ter.  In  May  1814,  when  the  Hamburgh- 
ers  had  finally  got  rid  of  “  that  wild  fellow, 
Davoust,”  Perthes  returned  to  his  home 
and  to  his  business;  aud  there,  in  the 
years  following  the  Second  Peace  of  Paris, 
digested  with  much  more  wisdom  th;m 
most  of  his  ardent  conteimwraries,  the 
transition  from  the  poetical  KaLser  of  pa¬ 
triotic  imagination,  to  the  prosaic  Bund 
of  diplomatic  reality.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  and  liberal  views  in  all  things,  but 
by  no  means  possessed  with  the  then 
fashionable  rage  for  pure  Constitutioiud- 
ism,  according  to  French  or  English  mo¬ 
dels.  “We  Germans,”  wrote  he  to  a 
friend,  “  are  so  little  acquainted  with  pul*- 
lic  aftairs,  and  have  so  little  talent  and 
training  for  public  business,  that  a  itrony 
and  fimUy  established  monarchical  gov¬ 
ernment  will  still  be  necessary  for  tis.^' 
For  Liberalism,  as  it  was  commonly  un¬ 
derstood  by  those  who  imported  tliat 
word  from  France,  he  had  no  respect ;  for 
true  liberality,  he  always  said,  is  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  love,  and  love  is  not 
necessarily  stronger,  but  often  weaker,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  most  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  most  possessed  by  the 
mere  idea  of  freedom. 

In  the  year  1822,  Perthes  being  now 
fifty  years  of  age,  made  a  transfer  of  the 
book-selling  business  in  Hamburg  to  his 
partner  Besser,  and  removed  his  own 
residence  to  Gotha,  where  he  hencefor¬ 
ward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  that 
publishing  business,  which  has  connected 
ids  name  so  inseparably  "with  some  of  the 
most  valuable  departments  of  the  German 
literature  of  the  present  century.  Those 
who  know  how  much  Gotha,  and  other 
German  towms,  have  been  metamorphosed 
under  the  influence  of  railw'ays,  gas-lights, 
and  hotels  for  English  tourists,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  will  read  with  pleasure 
I  the  following  description  of  the  place,  as 
it  was  when  it  first  became  the  residence 
of  the  distinguished  publisher : 

“  Together  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  Gotha 
was  dragged  into  the  whirlpool  consequent  up¬ 
on  the  first  French  Revolution ;  but  however 
strongly  the  period,  dating  from  Luneville  to 
the  second  peace  of  Paris,  had  convulsed  the 
j  whole  country,  it  had  not  been  able  to  overcome 
I  the  tenacity  inherent  in  German  character  and 
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outward  circumstances.  In  many  a  small  State 
the  good  old  times  had  passed  over  unchanged 
into  a  new  epoch,  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Gotha 
when  Perthes  firet  settled  there  in  1822,  both 
town  and  country  afforded  a  picture  of  manners, 
customs,  and  regulations,  which  carried  one 
back  to  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Revolution.  Every  evening  the  streets  of  one¬ 
storied  houses  were  filled  with  cattle  returning 
from  pasture,  and  by  night  the  only  sound 
heard  in  them  was  the  loud  horn  of  the  watch¬ 
man  and  his  pious  caution,  ‘  Put  out  fire,  and 
put  out  light,  that  no  evil  chance  to-night,  and 

E raise  we  God  the  Lord.’  The  streets  were 
vely  only  on  the  weekly  marketrdays,  when 
the  robust  form  of  Thuringian  peasants,  with 
their  gaily-dressed,  healthy-looking  wives  and 
daughters,  selling  corn  and  wood,  butter,  fiaz, 
fruit,  and  other  country  and  forest  produce, 
filled  the  square  in  front  of  the  old  town-hall, 
on  whose  roof  a  greedy-looking  wooden  head 
opened  its  mouth  wide  at  the  striking  of  the 
hour,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  speak  or  bite. 
There  were  a  multitude  of  strange  relics  of  a 
past  time  which  met  the  stranger  at  every  step, 
though  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  hardly  re¬ 
marked  them.  Day  by  day  a  little  man,  in  a 
blue  coat  and  shining  buttons,  mounted  on  a 
pony  smaller  still,  might  be  seen  wending  his 
way  amid  the  confusion  of  heavily  laden  wagons, 
which  were  wont  to  rest  a  night  in  Gotha  on 
their  way  fi^m  Frankfurt  to  Leipsic.  This 
functionary  was  the  Weimar  escort,  the  terror 
of  the  wagoners,  looking  out  for  any  de&ulters 
among  them  who  had  not  paid  the  tax  formerly 
levied  in  return  for  an  armed  escort,  which 
served  as  protection  against  the  assaults  of 
knightly  highwaymen.  Long  as  this  custom  had 
become  obsolete  the  fee  was  still  rigidly  exact¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  the  town-toll,  from  wagons  which 
were  not  permitted  to  go  through  but  only 
around  it.  Not  less  notable  to  the  youth  of  the 
place  were  the  giant  forms  of  the  guard,  with 
their  wide  white  coats  down  to  their  heels,  their 
great  swords  at  their  side,  their  heavy  boots 
and  clattering  spurs,  though  horses  they  had 
none.  Peaceful,  friendly,  obliging  people  they 
were — carpentei^  locksmiths,  joiners,  who, 
while  following  their  respective  ti^es,  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  figure  as  warriors,  so  many  times 
a  month,  for  a  moderate  compensation.  There 
were  only  about  six  or  eight  tmiforms  for  the 
whole  body,  which  were  passed  on  from  one  to 
the  other.  Any  one  crossing  the  town  at  mid¬ 
day,  was  sure  to  meet  an  elder  scholar,  followed 
by  ten  or  twelve  smaller  boys,  running  in 
breathless  haste  through  the  streets,  singing  a 
chorus  the  while,  in  hopes  of  thus  collecting  a 
few  pence.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  the 
choristers  of  the  Gymnasium  stationed  them¬ 
selves,  in  their  black  cloaks  and  three-cornered 
hats,  before  the  doors  of  the  wealthy,  thus,  by 
means  of  their  persevering  quartetts,  extracting 
enough  to  support  them  during  their  school 
career. 

“  As  for  family  life  and  social  intercourse, 
nothing  could  be  more  simple.  The  men  assem¬ 


bled  in  the  evenings  in  groups,  composed  of 
those  of  the  same  trade  and  condition,  and  en- 
enjoyed  their  long  pipe  over  a  glass  of  beer,  and 
even  the  woman-kind  of  the  more  cultivated 
families  made  afternoon  visits  to  each  other’s 
spinning  rooma  The  theatre  consisted  of  a 
large  room  in  a  mill,  where  all  classes,  indiffer¬ 
ently,  might,  for  a  zwanziger,  gain  admis.sion  to 
the  benches,  from  whence  to  contemplate  the 
strolling  players.  Any  expensive  outlay  in  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  was  reserved  for  extraordiaa- 
ry  occasions ;  the  rooms  were,  according  to  the 
old  fiushion,  snudl  and  low,  the  furniture,  gene¬ 
rally  of  deal,  was  at  the  very  utmost,  of  the  cher¬ 
ry-wood  of  the  district,  and,  in  short,  unosten¬ 
tatious  comfort  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  every¬ 
where  prevailed.  In  trade  and  business  too  the 
old  cu^ms  still  endured.  The  different  guilds 
were  assiduous  in  preventing  those  who  were 
not  members  of  them  from  procuring  employ¬ 
ment  ;  the  saddler  might  not  make  a  portman¬ 
teau,  the  locksmith  was  forbidden  to  interfere 
with  his  brother  of  the  anvil,  and  the  tailors 
were  sure  to  institute  a  crusade  against  any 
needlewomen  who  might  venture  to  overstep 
the  limits  of  their  peculiar  calling ;  the  right  of 
brewing  was  confined  to  certain  firms,  which, 
according  to  rule  and  precedent,  supplied  the 
citizens  with  a  beverage,  thin  and  sour  enough. 
All  intercourse  with  the  small  villages  around 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  walking  post,  who 
indulged  in  a  perpetual  warfare  with  the  post- 
office  authorities  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  The 
Thuringian  forest  was  only  traversed  by  the 
Tambach  and  Schmalkald  roads,  and  though  the 
great  highway  through  Gotha  from  Leipsic  to 
Frankfurt  was  kept  alive  all  the  year  by  count¬ 
less  wagons,  it  did  not  yet  boast  a  mail ;  and 
when,  in  the  September  of  1826,  the  first  Dili¬ 
gence  entered  Gotha,  the  whole  town  assembled 
to  gaze  on  the  phenomenon,  and  for  months  no¬ 
thing  was  spoken  of  but  the  energy  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  Naglcr,  who  had  actually 
brought  seeming  impossibilities  to  pass.  In 
other  directions  the  roads  were  impassable  after 
rain,  and  Journeys,  whether  of  business  or  plea¬ 
sure,  had  to  be  postponed  till  dry  weather.’’ 

In  this  old-fashioned  petty  metrojwlis  of 
a  petty  principality,  and  in  the  fhidst  of  a 
society  where  a  numerous  local  noblesse, 
with  little  propeidy  and  much  leisure, 
played  a  much  more  important  part  than 
to  a  vigorous  independent  man  would  be 
at  all  agreeable,  did  Perthes  commence 
that  grand  publishing  career,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  which  has  been  felt  in  every 
comer  of  educated  Europe,  from  Athens 
to  Edinburgh.  What  a  high-minded  and 
spirited  publisher  can  do  for  the  intellec¬ 
tual  advancement  of  his  country,  has 
never  been  more  strikingly  shown  than  in 
the  twenty-one  years  during  which  Perthes 
was  the  soul  of  the  business  at  Gotha. 
With  a  keen  eye  for  the  wants  of  the 
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times,  and  following  also  the  guidance  of 
his  own  practical  mind,  he  at  once  felt 
that  history  was  the  department  in  which 
he  could  ho]>e  to  achieve  the  greatest 
things  ;  and  after  five  years  of  hard  labor, 
he  was  able,  in  1827,  to  announce  that 
“History  of  the  States  of  Europe,  by 
Ileeren  and  Ukert,”  all  the  volumes  of 
which  may  be  now  said  to  be  an  essential 
component  element  of  every  good  histor¬ 
ical  library.  Nothing  great  is  ever  achiev¬ 
ed  w’ithout  great  difficulties  and  a  great 
soul  to  grapple  with  them.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Baron  von  Gagem — a  wall-known 
political  character  —  Perthes  expresses 
nimself  with  his  usual  heroic  hilarity  as 
follows : 

“  Your  excellency  will  smile  at  my  believing 
it  possible  to  unite  learned  Grermans  in  a  com¬ 
mon  enterprise.  I  know  the  difficulties  perfect¬ 
ly.  But  no  one  can  influence  the  world  by  him¬ 
self,  and  he  who  is  too  wise  to  be  help^  will 
never  do  great  things  in  any  department.  I 
hope,  by  this  truth,  to  overcome  even  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  learned  who  wish  only  for  good 
society,  that  is  to  say,  their  own.  I  do  not 
despair.  I  have  the  gift  of  uniting  the  dispersed, 
bringing  the  distant  near  together,  and  tuning 
any  discord  of  heart  and  mind  amongst  right¬ 
feeling  men.  This  is  the  plough  I  have  ploughed 
with  all  my  life.” 

How  clearly  he  knew  his  faculty,  and 
how  efficiently  he  exercised  it,  is  proved 
by  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  names  of 
the  men  who  contributed  to  hLs  great  his¬ 
torical  library.  Heeren,  indeed,  was  too 
far  advanced  in  life  to  give  anything  but 
his  name  and  advice  to  the  undertaking : 
but  we  have  Geijer,  Von  Camper,  Mailath, 
Pfi.ster,  Stenzel,  Dahlmann,  Lap^nherg, 
Leo,  Scheffer,  Rommel,  Sartorius,  Droysen, 
Ranke,  Ritter,  and  others.  Besides 
history,  Perthes  was  led  by  the  character 
of  the  times,  and  by  his  own  eminently 
Christian  sympatliies,  to  take  up  the  de¬ 
partment  of  theology  ;  and  here,  also,  we 
find  he  has  been  able  to  bring  together  a 
galaxy  of  illustrious  names,  such  as  only  a 
publisher  of  the  most  catholic  tendencies, 
and  the  most  comprehensive  activity, 
could  have  attracted.  In  the  theological 
list  we  find  the  well-known  names  of 
Neauder,  Ullmann,  Umbreit,  Tholuck, 
Twesten,  Sack,  Ackermann,  Nitzsch, 
Olshausen,  and  Bunsen.  The  well-known 
Theological  Review,  “  Theoloffische  Stu- 
dien  und  Kritiketiy'*  w'as  projected  by 
him.  Of  this  work,  indeed,  he  w'as  not 


merely  the  publisher,  but  also  “  the 
counsellor  and  fellow-laborer  of  his  sincere 
friends  the  editors.”  He  also  published  a 
select  edition  of  Luther’s  works,  and  in 
this,  and  a  thousand  other  ways,  acted  as 
a  jKjwerful  counter-influence  to  the  Ration¬ 
alistic  theology  of  Paulus,  Wegscheider, 
and  Bretschn  eider,  then  so  much  in 
vogue.  In  short,  whether  at  Hamburgh 
or  Gotha,  he  became  the  living  centre  of 
whatever  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  activity  of  his  country. 
Bookmaking  men  of  all  sorts  and  of  all 
capacities  felt  themselves  happy  in  being 
united  for  a  patriotic  object  under  the 
leadership  of  a  clear-headed,  strong-mind¬ 
ed,  thoroughly  honest,  and  essentially 
noble-minded  man  of  business. 

The  relations  of  an  extensive  business, 
ramifying  itself  in  various  directions  over 
the  whole  of  Germany,  as  well  as  his  own 
many-sided  and  receptive  character,  led 
Perthes,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  to 
make  journeys  through  various  parts  of 
Germany ;  and  on  these  occasions  he 
comes  into  actual  contact  with  many  cele¬ 
brated  men,  whose  measure  he  knows  to 
take  with  that  sagacity  which  belongs  to 
a  first-rate  man  of  business,  and  whose 
more  striking  points  he  portrays  with  a 
pencil  that  never  weakens  what  is  strong, 
or  blinks  at  what  is  dubious.  He  rever¬ 
ences  all  that  is  good  and  great ;  but 
never  allows  respect  for  a  far-sounded 
name  to  cheat  him  even  into  a  momentary 
abnegation  of  his  right  of  trying  every¬ 
thing  that  is  presented  to  him  by  a  sure 
standard,  higher  than  any  merely  human 
thing  can  realize.  At  Bonn,  in  1824,  he 
saw  Niebuhr,  one  of  his  oldest  friends, 
but  from  whom  he  had,  since  1814,  been 
separated  by  a  political  quarrel.  The 
account  of  the  meeting  is  interesting : 

“  I  was  prepared  for  a  painful  meeting,  and 
should  not  have  wondered  at  a  distant  manner, 
or  formal  bearing  on  Niebuhr’s  part;  but  the 
very  moment  I  saw  him,  I  found  the  old  heart 
and  the  old  friend,  and  Uiere  was  not  a  shadow 
of  reserve  between  us.  His  wife  had  just  given 
birth  to  her  second  son,  and  the  three  elder 
children  were  running  about  their  father’s  room, 
with  all  their  playthings ;  and  during  our  con¬ 
versation,  I  was  engaged  first  with  one  and  then 
with  the  other  of  them.  For  five  days  I  daily 
spent  several  hours  with  him.  Our  conversation 
was  almost  entirely  political.  Niebuhr’s  dispos¬ 
ition  is  very  melancholy ;  the  purer  his  heart, 
the  deeper  his  sensibilities,  the  more  he  feels  the 
want  of  some  firm  support  for  his  soul ;  he 
fights  with  uncertainty,  and  quarrels  with  life. 
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He  said  to  me,  ‘  I  am  wea^  of  life,  only  the 
children  bind  me  to  it’  He  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  bitterest  contempt  for  mankind ;  and, 
in  short,  the  spiritual  condition  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man  cuts  me  to  the  heart,  and  his  outpour¬ 
ings  alternately  eleyated  and  horrified  me.  To 
see  such  a  heart  and  mind  in  the  midst  of  the 
conTulsions  of  our'time  gives  a  deep  insight  into 
the  machinery  of  our  poor  human  life.  Niebuhr 
needs  a  friend  who  would  be  a  match  for  him  ; 
he  has  not  one  such  in  the  world.  The  wealth 
of  his  intellect  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
are  absolutely  appalling,  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  present  is  only  the  result  of  historical  in¬ 
quiry  and  political  calculations — he  does  not  un- 
aerstand  individual  or  national  life.  ‘  I  do 
know  and  understand  the  people,’  replied  he, 
when  I  made  the  above  remark  to  him ;  ‘  I  read, 
and  inquire,  and  hear ;  and  my  residence  abroad 
has  afibrded  me  an  impartial  point  of  view.’ 
And  yet  I  maintain  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  One  thing  I  am  more  and  more 
sure  of :  men  of  giant  intellect  and  high  imagi¬ 
nation  are  little  fitted  to  govern ;  the  practical 
man,  if  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  intellects  of 
others,  makes  the  best  minister.  A  few  days 
after  Perthes  had  left  Bonn,  Niebuhr  wrote  to 
him  as  follows :  ‘  The  unlooked-for  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again  still  remains  in  the  form  of 
memory ;  ^our  visit  has  awakened  the  illusion 
that  old  times  have  not  quite  vanished.  And 
yet  they  have ;  and  could  I  become  a  sceptic,  I 
should  begin  by  denying  a  man’s  identity  at 
different  epochs  of  life.’  Perthes  wrote  in  reply, 

*  You  yourself  would  afford  me  a  proof  of  iden¬ 
tity  if  I  needed  one.  Only  look  within  you, 
bow  love  has  endured,  how  much  you  are  still  ! 
the  same  I  Thirty  years  ago  I  have  seen  that 
very  same  love  shine  forth  from  your  whole 
being,  which  still  has  power  to  melt  all  the 
frost,  and  rub  away  all  the  rust  of  the  world.’  ” 

Of  Niebuhr,  whose  weak  point  seems 
here  correctly  indicated,  there  are  other 
notices  in  these  volumes  from  which  we 
shall  add  only  this  one  extract : 

“  In  Niebuhr  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  statesman  and  the  $amnt,  of  refinement  and 
awkwardness ;  yet  he  is  a  truly  great  and  noble 
man.  He  keeps  himself  quite  independent,  and 
says  openly  whatever  he  thinks.  Before  I  saw 
him,  a  man  high  in  office  said  to  me,  with  a 
dash  of  envy,  ‘  Niebuhr  can  say  and  do  what 
would  be  allowed  in  no  other  person ;  he  is  a 
crony  of  Schleiermacher,  is  often  with  Cousin, 
and  enjoys  the  unlimit^  confidence  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  is  ever  asking  what  Niebuhr 
says  of  this  and  that” 

Another  widely-known  name  among 
the  notables  whom  Perthes  saw  at  Bonn, 
was  A.  W.  SchlegeL  Of  him  he  writes 
thus:  * 

“  Schlegel  expressed  himself  very  strikingly 
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about  the  men  and  the  occurrences  of  our  own 
time.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  importance, 
historically  speaking,  of  a  new  collection  and 
edition  of  his  works.  He  owes  it  to  the  history 
of  our  literature,  to  shew  the  origin  and  the  aim 
of  his  detached  essays,  so  as  to  prevent  further 
misunderstanding  and  confusion,  for  however 
different  the  decision  of  different  parties  re¬ 
specting  him  may  be,  still  his  views,  his 
criticism,  his  praise  and  blame,  will  have  con¬ 
siderable  infiuence  over  our  literature  for  aH 
time.  Schlegel  agreed  with  me,  and  remarked 
that  he  must  needs  be  much  misunderstood,  for 
that  his  labors  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  had 
almost  entirely  consisted  in  reactionary  efforts 
against  particular  errors  and  perversions,  and 
that  his  views  had  met  with  such  a  one-sided 
apprehension,  and  been  carried  to  such  extremes 
by  his  adherents,  that  he  had  subsequently  been 
obliged  for  truth’s  sake,  to  appear  as  their  oppo¬ 
nent  But  he  added,  that  his  position,  in  regard 
to  his  brother  Frederick,  prevented  an  edition 
of  his  collective  works.  They  had  formerly  ac¬ 
complished  the  greater  part  of  these  together, 
but  their  opinions  were  now  diametrically 
opposed  on  ^e  most  important  subjects.  He 
could  not  give  up  bis  own  convictions,  and  his 
feelings  forbade  him  publicly  to  oppose  his 
brother.  I  then  requested  him  to  prepare  a 
posthumous  collection  of  his  works,  saying,  that 
when  our  race  is  run,  natural  ties  cease  to 
fetter,  and  that  the  open  confession  of  what  each 
held  to  be  truth  would  do  honor  to  both. 
Schlegel  spoke  very  openly  of  his  relations  with 
Niebuhr.  The  latter  is  so  offended  with  his 
criticism  on  his  Roman  History,  that  he  will  not 
see  him.  ‘Niebuhr,’  said  ^hlegel,  ‘lias  no 
ground  for  this ;  no  one  made  such  efforts  as  I 
to  follow  him  in  his  investigations  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  this  is  the  highest  proof  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  respect  Niebuhr  might  have  forgiven  me 
a  few  witticisms  and  jests,  which  he  knew  to  be 
a  part  of  my  nature ;  but  so  it  is,  no  one  in 
Germany  understands  criticism,  and  so  I  keep  it 
to  myseff  my  opinion  of  Voss’s  performances, 
though  I  could  express  it  in  three  words.’  I 
be^ed  him  to  tell  them  me,  and  he  replied, 

‘  Voss  has  enriched  our  literature  with  a  stony 
Homer,  a  wooden  Bhakspeare,  and  a  leathern 
Aristophanes.’  Schlegel  took  me  to  see  his 
Indian  printing-office,  and  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  simplicity  and  practical  wisdom  of  his 
arrangements ;  indeed,  on  this  occasion  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  good  side  of  his  character.  His 
faults  are  better  known  than  those  of  most  of  us, 
and  every  one  speaks  of  his  incredible  vanity, 
but  it  lies  so  on  the  surface,  that  one  can  hardly 
suppose  it  sinks  deep.  He  has  always  been 
distinguished  for  strict  conscientiousness  in  all 
affairs  of  business,  and  now  he  is  firmly  attached 
to  Bonn,  and  a  regular  and  active  life  may  still 
further  improve  him.  Good-natured  he  certain¬ 
ly  is,  if  not  exasperated  or  tempted  by  a  sally  of 
wit.” 

This  passage  leaves  such  a  fevorable 
impression  on  our  mind  of  the  great 
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Teutonic  Aristarchus,  that  we  should  wish 
to  stereotype  it  as  it  here  stands  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  Of  Jean  Paul  a  less 
flattering  accoimt  is  given.  In  the  autumn 
of  1822,  Perthes  wrote  firom  Bmreuth  as 
follows : 

I  went  at  eight  in  the  morning  to  Jean  Paul. 
A  tall,  strong,  Imnj  figure,  like  that  of  a  fanner 
or  a  forester,  entered  the  room,  dressed  in  a 
hunting  coat,  with  a  badger’s  skin  over  his 
shoulder,  and  leading  a  white  poodle  by  a  string. 
As  we  had  long  been  correspondents,  we  were 
soon  in  full  talk.  The  wish  to  appear  in  the 
best  light,  excited  Jean  Paul,  and,  accu.stomcd 
as  he  is  only  to  be  listened  to,  my  sudden  inter¬ 
polations  interrupted  him,  and  me  consequence 
was,  that  while  he  proved  himself  a  worthy, 
truth-loving  man,  and  although  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  leading  men  and  leading  events  in 
Church  and  State,  life  and  literature,  I  did  not 
hear  him  utter  one  significant  word,  one  deep 
view,  one  result  of  great  inner  experience  :  his 
conversation  was  throughout  wearisome  and  obs¬ 
cure.  He  gave  us  the  narrative  of  his  daily  life, 
as  follows :  ‘  In  the  summer  at  six,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  at  eight,  1  walk  about  half  a  mile  to  Frau 
Schabenzel’s  (an  old  countrywoman ;)  the  poodle 
goes  with  me  ;  I  carry  my  papers  and  a  bottle 
in  my  badger’s  skin ;  there  I  work  and  drink  my 
wine  till  one  o'clock  ;  then  I  do  not  drink  again, 
but  from  five  to  .seven  I  drink  my  beer  as  long 
as  there  is  any  in  the  jug.’  For  half  an  hoiu- 
Jean  Paul  put  us  to  sleep  with  receipts  for  sleep¬ 
ing.  None  of  the  lifditning  flashes  and  scintil¬ 
lations  of  fancy,  the  striking  similes,  or  the  glow¬ 
ing  pictures  with  which  his  work.s  atK)und,  ap¬ 
peared  in  bis  conversation !  I  left  him,  convinc¬ 
ed  that  the  man  who,  as  an  author  belongs  to 
the  tenderest  and  richest  minds  of  Germany,  is 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  tender  and  soft-hearted. 
After  Jean  Paul,  I  felt  most  interest  about  a  cer¬ 
tain  Councillor  Kraus.  In  order  to  get  at  him, 
I  applied  to  Jean  Paul,  having  heard  that  they 
had  been  friends  for  years.  ’  W e  are  old  friend^ 
it  is  true,’  said  he,  ‘but  now  we  no  longer  meet 
But  go  to  him,  and  say,  that  though  I  never  will 
have  anything  to  do  with  him  myself,  I  have 
sent  you  to  him.’  Accordingly,  I  went  I  had 
to  go  up  a  steep  stair,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a 
closed  lattice,  and  outside  hung  a  long  wooden 
hammer,  with  an  inscription  above  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  :  ‘  He  who  will  enter  must  knock  hard ;  if 
the  hammer  is  inside  I  am  not  to  be  seen.’  So 
I  knocked  hard,  and  the  door  was  opened.  As 
I  entered  a  larj^  library,  which  swarmed  with 
cats  of  every  age  and  color,  a  friendly  old  man, 
a  bachelor  with  silver  hair,  and  in  a  long  dress¬ 
ing-gown,  advanced  to  meet  me.  After  I  had 
playfully  delivered  Jean  Paul’s  message,  we  fell 
into  conversation.  ‘  Jean  Paul,’  said  he,  ‘  is  a 
thoroughly  upright,  feeling,  good  man,  rich  in 
heart  and  mind,  but  the  blossoms  of  his  nature 
will  never  ripen  into  fruit,  because  he  has  not 
strength  thoroughly  and  scientifically  to  mature 
any  subject;  he  knows  much,  but  ail  be  knows 


is  in  disorder  and  confusion,  and  now  that  his 
own  mind  can  create  nothing  further,  he  has 
fallen  into  all  sorts  of  follies.’  Kraus  and  I 
parted  excellent  frienda  ‘Farewell,  my  dear 
good  foe,’  said  he,  as  I  rattled  down  the  steps.” 

These  extracts  will  sufllce  to  show  what 
valuable  materials  the  present  work  con¬ 
tains,  towards  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
phyisognomy  of  some  of  the  most  notable 
of  German  literary  men,  who  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
began  to  fill  Europe  with  their  reputation. 
But  many  a  thoughtful  reader  will  feel, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  of 
world-famous  names  to  which  we  are  here 
introduced,  the  shrewd  and  wise  man  of 
business  himself  still  remains  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant.  There  have  been  personal  me¬ 
moirs  written  by  persons  who  are  nothing 
in  their  own  biography,  just  as  certain 
feeble  landlords,  entertaining  a  troop  of 
literary  and  scientific  guests,  become  noth¬ 
ing  at  their  own  dinner-table  ;  but  Perthes 
is  none  of  such.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
writer  of  books  in  broad  Deutschland,  how 
excellent  soever  the  volumes  he  might 
publish,  who  lived  a  wiser  or  a  nobler  life 
than  the  Gotha  publisher;  and  as  a 
thoroughly  well-conditioned  and  well 
equipped  man  and  citizen,  he  was  often 
more  than  a  match  for  the  most  fer-sighted 
philosopher  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact.  Whatever  they  knew,  he  always 
saw  where  the  iron  lay,  and  was  never 
backward  to  strike  when  it  was  hot.  Es¬ 
pecially,  in  reference  to  what,  in  England, 
we  justly  esteem  so  highly — character, 
Perthes  stands  behind  none  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  contemporaries.  His  re¬ 
ligions  life  also — or  life  of  the  “  inner  man,” 
as  it  is  named  in  these  pages — ^lossesses  a 
peculiar  charm  very  much  akm  to  that 
which  gave  such  an  extensive  popularity 
in  this  country  to  the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold.  The  piety  of  Perthes  was  most 
profound;  not,  however,  the  piety  of  a 
mere  ilevotee,  or  evangelical  registrar  of 
mental  frames-;  but  the  piety  of  a  man  of 
glowing  passion,  of  clear  sense,  and  of 
sleepless  energy ;  the  piety  of  one  who,  in 
the  most  stirring  times,  led  the  most  stir¬ 
ring  life,  and  who  could  say,  as  few  others 
could,  “  He  who  has  only  an  inward  life 
in  these  times  has  no  life  at  all.”  To  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  state  of  religion 
and  theological  opinion  on  the  Contuient 
— (and  there  are  few  thoughtful  English- 
I  men  who  can  now  alford  to  live  altogether 
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divorced  from  such  an  interest) — the  po¬ 
sition  of  Perthes,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
thinker,  is  full  of  instruction.  Perfectly 
free  from  the  scholastic  terminology  with 
which  his  countrymen  generally,  to  our 
grievous  offence,  delight  to  invest  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  his  Christianity  stands  on  that 
basis  of  moral  and  historical  fact  which  has 
generally  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
practical  intellect  of  this  country.  What¬ 
ever  vices  belong  to  German  theology, 
as  the  theology  of  a  people  fond  of  specu¬ 
lating  from  the  mere  love  of  speculation, 
and  criticising  for  the  mere  display  of  a 
hypertrophied  erudition,  from  such  vices 
the  theology  of  Perthes  is  quite  free ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally  a 
stranger  to  the  bigotry  which,  in  this 
country,  is  often  found  associated  with 
sincere  piety,  and  that  narrowness  of 
human  sympathy  which  amongst  us  is  too 
frequently  the  concomitant  of  religious 
zeal.  Distinctly  opposed  by  the  ardor  of 
his  temperament  to  the  cold  dissecting  ra¬ 
tionalism  of  Paulus  and  Wegschneider, 
excluded  by  the  intense  concrete  reality 
of  his  character  from  any  contact  with  the 
all-comprehensive  logical  formalism  of  the 
Hegelians — too  firm  in  his  liistorical  foot¬ 
ing  to  be  a  Straussian — ^too  distinctly  de¬ 
finite  to  be  content  even  with  a  Neander’s 
catholicity ;  he  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
far  too  clear-sighted  and  too  generous  to 
take  part  with  Hengstenberg  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors,  whose  souls  were  glowing  with  a 
dark-smoking  zeal  against  the  men  of 
Halle,  and  calling  upon  Heaven  and  the 
Berlin  police  to  consume  Gesenius.  He 
stood  exactly  in  that  middle  position  which 
was  most  favorable  to  his  vocation  as  a 
publisher,  in  a  country  so  divided  by  in¬ 
tellectual  parties  as  Germany ;  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where,  without  sacrificing  his  own 
convictions,  he  could  apply  either  the 
spur  or  the  rein,  as  occasion  might  require, 
to  the  various  minds  over  which  his  wide¬ 
ly-ramifying  influence  extended. 

The  last  days  of  this  active  man's  career 
were  spent  in  a  quiet  retreat  at  the  little 
mountain  village  of  Friedrichroda,  in  the 
Thuringian  forest,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Gotha.  Here,  amid  the  joys  of  wood,  and 
water,  and  wild-flower,  and  family  affec¬ 
tion,*  which  to  him  were  of  all  things  the 


*  To  many  of  the  readers  of  these  memoirs,  the 
exquisite  pictures  of  domestic  happiness  which  they 
exhibit,  will  prove  the  chief  attraction.  Perthes  was 
twice  married ;  first  in  1797,  to  Caroline,  the  daughter 


most  congenial,  honors  from  the  great 
world  began  thickly  to  be  showered  upon 
him.  He  was  made  a  burgess  of  the  great 
book-metropolis,  Leipzig ;  the  Prince  of 
Saxony  presented  him  with  the  Cross  of 
the  Civil  Order  of  Merit,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kiel  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy.  This  last  honor  amused  him  not  a 
little,  conscious  as  he  was  that  his  Latin 
was  somewhat  rusty,  and  that  his  Greek, 
like  Walter  Scott’s  had  never  existed  ;  he 
consoled  himself,  however,  with  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  Oxford  colleague.  Doctor 
Bliicher ;  and  his  friends  added,  that  if 
philosophy  meant  wisdom,  he  was  as 
much  entitled  to  the  doctorate  as  any 
of  the  authors  whose  books  he  had  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  wonderful  activity  and  hilarity  of 
his  character  displayed  itself  even  to  the 
very  last.  He  did  not  lay  himself  down  to 
die  till  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  no 
longer  stand  ;  and  even  when  confined  to 
bed,  the  letters,  books,  and  paj)ers  which 
were  spread  thickly  around  him,  shewed 
the  obstinate  vital  energy  of  a  mind  deter¬ 
mined  to  live  with  emphasis  as  long  as  life 
remained,  and  “to  make  as  few  conces¬ 
sions  to  sickness  as  possible.”  F or  strength 
and  comfort  in  the  last  trying  moments, 
he  sought  exclusively  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas,  in  his  full 
vigor,  the  Epistles  of  the  ardent  and  ener¬ 
getic  St.  Paul  had  been  his  favorite  portion 
of  the  Bible,  he  now  betook  himscuf  with 
increasing  love  to  the  Apostle  John.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  who  were  giving  some  account 
of  a  sermon  which  they  had  just  heanl, 
he  said,  “  Do  not  speculate  or  inquire  into 
our  condition  after  death ;  it  does  no  good, 
and  diverts  the  mind  from  the  main  iniint. 
Hold  simply  and  firmly  by  that  which  our 
Lord  hath  told  us,  and  do  not  wish  to  know 
more ;  read  again  and  again  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  chap¬ 
ters  of  St.  John’s  Gospel.  He  who  has 
these,  has  all  he  needs  alike  for  life  and 
death.”  During  the  last  two  months  of 


of  the  celebrated  Matthias  Claudiiu,  the  anther  of  the 
W<mdd>ecker  Boie,  and  of  other  writings  of  an  earnest 
and  humorous  description.  She  was  a  woman  of 
high  intellect  and  of  deep  piety — as  a  wife  and  mother, 
self-sacrificing  and  devoted — and  altogether  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  fascinating  female  characters  we 
have  ever  met  with.  8he  died  in  August  1821 ;  and 
in  May  1825,  Perthes  married  Charlotte  Becker,  a 
widow,  with  whom  he  lived  in  unbroken  harmony 
until  his  death. 
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his  Ufa,  adds  his  biographer,  he  lived  on 
these  four  chapters ;  and  the  nearer  he 
approached  to  death,  the  oflener  did  he 
read  the  seventeenth.  lie  breathed  his 
last  on  the  1 8th  May  1 843 ;  and  on  the  22nd 
he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Gotha, 


and  his  favorite  hymn  was  sung  around 
his  grave : 

“  What  can  molest  or  injure  me,  who  have  in 
Christ  a  part  ?  *  • 

Filled  with  the  peace  and  grace  of  God,  most 
gladly  I  depart.” 


.THE  ROSE  AND  ITS  HISTORY.* 


Some  body  in  England  has  translated  | 
from  the  German,  a  work  bearing  this  title. 
We  find  the  following  pleasant  criticism 
of  the  book : 

“  Poets,  lovers,  concocters  of  light 
essays,  and  fashionable  perfumers,  are 
very  much  obliged  to  the  Rose.  When 
Kisfaladi  brought  the  similes  together  for 
the  purpose  of  a  ‘strike,’  he  made  a  great 
omission  by  leaving  out  this  overworked 
flower.  It  has  been  marvellously  ill-used. 
ShaLspeare  himself  shows  us  the  worm 
destroying  the  fairest  roses,  as  love  des¬ 
troys  the  fairest  souls.  The  old  Latin 
maxim  that  the  rose  is  bom  amid  thorns, 
(which  is  not  the  exact  truth,)  is  only  a 
plagiarism  from  the  older  Israelitish  pro¬ 
verb,  that  he  who  delighteth  his  nose  by 
walking  on  roses  may  therewith  find  his 
feet  full  of  unpleasant  prickles.  A  French 
writer  says  that  ingratitude  is  like  the 
rose,  which  pricks  him  who  cultivates  it 
— as  if  ingratitude  ever  smelt  sweet  Uke 
the  flower,  or  the  fiow'er  had  its  thorns 
for  any  other  but  a  wise  purpose — namely, 
to  ‘  warn  the  touch  while  it  charms  the 
sense.’  Poetasters,  too,  have  terribly 
abused  the  gentle  rose ;  and  when  a  poet 
has  said  a  good  thing  of^  or  «irawn  a 
chastely  sad  iUustration  from  it,  be  has 
been  exposed  to  lose  the  credit  due  to 
him.  We  may  instance  a  case  in  point, 
the  exquisite  lines  of  Malherbe — 

“  *  Et  rose,  elle  s  t6cu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
L’espace  d'un  matin,’ 

*  The  Rose;  its  CuttwaHon,  Use,  and  Sumbolical 
Meaning  in  AnUgvitg. 


which  we  recently  saw  attributed  to 
Chateaubriand.  Even  the  proverb-makers 
are  at  issue  touching  their  roseate  illustra¬ 
tions  of  wisdom;  and  while  Zschokke’s 
famous  sayer  of  wise  things,  in  Addrich 
im  Moos,  says  Zeit  bringt  Rosen,,  other 
Teutonic  authorities  say  bricht  Rosen. 
In  this  case,  however,  both  are  correct, 
for  doubtless  if  Time  brin^  he  also  breaks, 
roses.  Then,  how  fanciful  have  been  the 
playful  essayists  in  our  blushing  friend. 
Montaigne,  for  instance,  thinks  that  she  is 
all  the  sweeter  for  being  in  bad  company  1 
He  does  not,  indeed,  venture  to  say  so  on 
his  own  authority,  but  he  remarks  that 
some  ^rdeners  are  of  opinion  that  roses, 
and  violets  also,  have  a  more  beautiful 
odor  when  they  are  planted  near  beds 
of  garlick  and  of  onions,  for  the  reason 
that  they  imbibe  all  bad  odors,  and  by 
exquisite  chemistry  convert  them  into 
essences  divine.  Although  Reynolds 
asserts  that  '‘they  say  those  roses  are 
sweetest  which  have  stinking  weeds  grow 
under  them,’  and  Mr.  Waiter  recollects 
seeing  rue  planted  under  the  double  vellow 
rose— we  should  prefer  having  the  flowers 
without  the  onions.  The  assertion  of  the 
author,  therefore,  that  the  idea  was  ‘pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  ancients,’  is  not  correct.  What 
induced  Turkish  ladies  to  compliment 
young  mothers  by  sending  them  a  gift  of 
garlic  mixed  with  roses,  but  thereby  to 
convey  the  homely  truth  that  the  disagree¬ 
ables  of  life  are  for  ever  spoiling  its  sweets? 
Garlic  mixed  with  roses  I  We  infinitely 
prefer  the  Lilia  mixta  rosis  of  the  joyous 
old  poet  who  loved  the  flowers  and  the 
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wines  too,  which  partook  of  their  color  cried  herself  to  sleep  one  night  at  the  blot 
and  ‘  bouquet.’  on  her  beauty ;  and  lo !  while  she  sluinber- 


and  ‘  bouquet.’  on  her  beauty ;  and  lo !  wmie  sue  sluinber- 

“To  turn  back  to  the  volume  before  us,  ed,  she  saw  Venus’s  dove,  and  the  dove 
In  the  first  place,  despite  a  world  of  pleas-  told  her  to  take  some  rose-leaves  from  the 
ant  and  profound  lore  touching  its  per-  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  lay  them  on  her 
fumed  subject,  it  leaves  us  m  doubt  cheek.  The  girl  did  so,  full  of  faith,  and 
whether  Rhodes  was  named  from  the  rose,  she  became  as  perfect  in  beauty  as  in  in- 
or  ‘  the  full  flower  that  rounds  itself’  tellect,  and  helped  Pericles  to  corrupt  the 
from  Rhodes,  the  form  of  which  very  morals  of  the  Athenians  with  infinite  ele- 
tanciful  persons  thought  it  resembled,  gance.  That  the  rose  might  be  so  drugged 
To  the  four  sorts  of  rose  first  known  to  all  as  to  poison  the  wine  into  which  it  was 
natives  of  Greece,  we  have  not  added  thrown,  and  with  which  it  was  often  dnmk 
above  a  dozen  and  a  half  in  so  many  cen-  when  the  topers  were  at  the  heiglit  of 
turies.  The  last  was  the  tea-rose,  first  in-  their  jollity,  may  be  seen  m  Pliny ;  which 
troduced  into  England,  from  China,  in  passage  many  evil  persons  have  read  to 
1825.  The  most  famous  roses  were  those  infamous  purpose,  including  Taw'ell,  who 
of  Psestum  and  Samos,  happy  localties,  thereby  committed  murder  contrary  to 
where  the  rose-trees  bloomed  twice  every  scientific  evidence  but  happily  did  not  es- 
year.  At  Paestum  there  is  now  only  a  cape  the  gallows.  In  what  is  called  the 
nasty  smell ;  the  vase  is  broken  and  the  classical  period,  roses  seem  to  have  been 
scent  of  the  roses  does  not  hang  round  it  employed  on  every  occasion  from  birth  to 
still.  The  tallest  rose-tree  we  ever  heard  j  death,  both  inclusive,  and  to  have  made  a 


le  she  slumber- 


but  it  was  trained  against  a  wall,  which  house  of  a  Roman  noble  with  his  Imperial 
certainly  diminishes  the  wonder.  To  !  presence  at  dinner,  there  was  something 
plant  the  tree  in  ancient  times  served  for  j  more  than  the  flowers — the  host  was  put 
ends  that  are  attained  now  in  various  to  an  enormous  expense  by  having  (ac- 
W’ays — it  commemorated  the  dead,  cele-  j  cording  to  loyal  custom)  all  his  fount.ains 
brated  events,  illustrated  anniversaries,  |  flinging  up  rose-water.  While  the  jets 
and  had  many  pleasant  significations  be-  were  pounng  out  the  fi^igrant  liquid,  while 
sides.  Whole  ship-loads  of  roses  were  rose-leaves  were  on  the  ground,  in  the 
brought  to  Rome.  There  were  shops  in  '  cushions  on  w'hich  the  guests  lay,  hanging 
which  nothing  else  were  sold ;  and  the  ,  in  garlands  on  their  brows  and  in  wreaths 
artistically- woven  garlands  were  held  in  around  their  necks,  the  couUitr  de  roue 
such  esteem,  and  the  garland-makers  in  '  pervaded  the  dinner  itself  and  a  rose  ]>ud- 
such  honor,  that  the  name  of  Glycera,  of  ding  challenged  the  appetites  of  the  guests. 
Sicyon,  has  survived  as  that  of  a  celebrated  To  encourage  digestion  there  was  rose- 
artist,  with  whom,  however,  we  imagine  |  wine,  which  Heliogabalus  was  not  only 
Constantine  would  not  be  afraid  to  enter  “  simple  enough  to  drink,  but  extravagant 
into  competition.  Glycera,  we  must  add,  j  enough  to  bathe  in.  He  went  even  further, 
was  so  peculiarly  admired,  as  well  as  i  by  having  the  public  swimming-baths  filled 
generally  celebrated,  that  her  lover  paint-  i  with  wine  of  roses  and  absinth.  After 
ed  her  portrait,  and  Lucullus  gave  no  less  '  breathing,  wearing,  eating,  drinking,  lying 


than  £300  sterling  for  a  copy  of  it. 


on,  walking  over,  and  sleeping  upon  roses. 


“Wliatever  the  time  of  the  year,  the  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  unhappy  ancient 
Roman  must  have  a  rose  in  his  w^reath,  ,  jp’ew  sick.  His  medical  man  touched  his 
‘  The  commonest  union  was  violet,  myrtle,  [  hver,  and  immediately  gave  him  a  rose 
and  rose.’  Stout  old  gentlemen  who  ,  draught.  Whatever  he  ailed,  the  rose 
wished  to  drink  unusually  deep  without  was  made  in  some  ^shion  or  another  to 
feeling  unpleasant  consequences,  wore  enter  into  the  remedy  for  his  recovery, 
double  wreaths  about  their  heads  and  If  the  patient  died,  as  he  naturally  would, 
necks,  as  preservatives!  The  generous  then  of  him  more  than  of  any  other  it 
rose,  however,  did  something  for  the  ladies  might  be  truly  said,  that  he  ‘  died  of  a 
also.  When  the  renowned  and  not  over- 1  rose  in  aromatic  psun.’ 
scrupulous  Aspasia  was  a  child,  she  had  j  “Among  the  last  things  treated  of  in 
a  wart  on  her  face  which  defied  nurses,  ■  this  book  is  the  origin  of  the  rose,  with 
doctors,  and  caustic.  The  pretty  child  .  which  the  essay  would  have  more  appro- 
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priately  opened.  The  author  notices  the 
old  traditions  that  it  sprang  from  the  blood 
of  Adonis — that  it  was  white  and  scent¬ 
less  till  Venus  trod  upon  one  of  its  thorns, 
and  with  her  blood  gave  it  color  and  scent. 
There  is  a  poetical  tradition  that  Cupid 
gave  color  to  the  ‘  Blush  Rose’  by  holduig 
It  to  Psyche’s  cheek.  This  is  not  noticed 
by  the  author ;  nor  does  he  mention  the 
fanciful  origin  of  the  rose  as  given  bv 
Maundeville,  who  tells  us  at  some  length 
that  slander  had  brought  a  fair  maiden  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  st^e,  and  that  at  her 
prayer  Heaven  quenched  the  fire,  and 
turned  all  the  brands  into  rose-trees,  bear¬ 
ing  white  and  red  roses,  the  first  ‘  that 
ever  ony  man  saughe.’  We  must  not  con¬ 
clude  without  a  suggestion,  that  the  re¬ 
ferences  in  the  numerous  notes  should  be 
revised,  if  there  be  any  intention  to  print 


the  volume  for  general  circulation.  Who, 
for  instance,  is  ‘Athenal,’  page  27  ?  The 
letters  which  follow,  *Deipn,’  will  tell  a 
scholar  who  is  meant,  but  an  ordinary 
reader  would  not  know  thereby  that 
Athenanua  is  intended.  But  thi^  is  hyper¬ 
criticism  of  a  book  touching  which  we  will 
say  nothing  further,  lest  our  readers  should 
be  more  like  Peggy  than  Margaret,  in 
that  stanza  of  Hood’s  which  is  in  itself  a 
volume,  and  in  which  he  says : 


‘“And  the  other  sex,  the  tender,  the  fair. 

What  wide  reverses  of  fate  are  there  I 
Whilst  Margaret,  charmed  by  the  Bulbul  rare. 
In  a  gai^en  of  Gul  reposes. 

Poor  Peggy  hawks  nosegays  from  street  to 
street. 

Till — think  of  that  who  find  life  so  sweet — 
She  hates  the  smell  of  roses  I’  ” 


From 
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DR.  TOUITO’S  H.VPPT  IMPROMPTU. 

pRRUAPS  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
elegant  impromptus  ever  uttered  was  the 
following,  by  Ur.  Young,  author  of  the 
“  Night  Thoughts,”  when  walking  in  his 
garden  with  two  ladies,  one  of  wmom  he 
afterwards  married.  On  being  called 
away  by  his  servants  to  speak  to  a  parish¬ 
ioner  on  some  pressing  business,  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  leave  the  ladies,  and,  on 
being  almost  driven  into  the  house  by 
their  gentle  violence,  he  thus  addressed 
them : 

“Thus  Adam  once  at  God’s  command  was 
driven 

From  paradise  by  angels  sent  from  heaven ; 

Like  him  I  go,  yet  to  go  am  loth — 

Like  him  I  go,  for  angels  (frove  us  both. 

Hard  was  his  fiite,  but  mine  still  more  unkind ; 

His  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  stays  be¬ 
hind.” 


Titan.” 

MPROMPTUS. 

BEAUT  WIT  OF  QUERN  ELIZABETH. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  written  on 
a  window, 

“  Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  I  fear  to  &11” — 
the  instant  she  saw  it  she  wrote  under  it, 
“  If  thy  heart  fail  thee  climb  not  at  all.” 

DR.  JOHNSON’S  PROMPTNESS  IN  REPARTEE. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  fitmons  for  improvisa¬ 
tions  and  caricature  imitations.  Some 
one  praising^these  lines  of  Lopez  de  Ve¬ 
ga— 

“  Se  aquien  los  leones  vence 
Vence  uua  muger  hermosa ; 

O  el  de  fiaco  avergnence, 

O  ella  de  ser  mas  furiosa” — 

more  than  he  thought  they  deserved, 
Johnson  instantly  obi^rved,  “  that  they 
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were  founded  on  a  trivial  conceit,  and 
that  conceit  ill-ex|  lained,  and  ill-expressed 
beside.  The  lady,  we  all  know,  does  not 
conquer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lion 
does ;  ’tis  a  mere  play  of  words,”  added 
he ;  “  and  you  might  as  well  say  that 

If  a  man  who  turnips  cries 
Cries  not  when  his  father  dies, 

Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Hare  a  turnip  than  his  &ther.” 

And  this  humor  is  of  the  same  sort  with 
which  he  answered  the  friend  who  com¬ 
mended  the  following  line : 

Who  rules  o'er  fireemen  should  himself  be 
free.” 

“To  be  sure,”  said  Dr.  Johnson, 

“  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat  ” 

This  readiness  of  finding  a  parallel,  or 
making  one,  was  shown  by  him  per^tual- 
ly  in  the  course  of  conversation.  iiVhen 
the  French  verses  of  a  certain  pantomime 
were  quoted  thus : 

“  Je  suis  Cassandre,  descendeur  des  deux 
Pour  vous  faire  intendre,  mesdames  et  mess- 
sieurs, 

Que  je  suis  Cassandre  descendeur  des  deux” — 

he  cried  out  g^y  and  suddenly,  almost  in 
a  moment : 

“  I  am  Cassandre  come  down  from  the  sky 
To  tell  each  bystander,  what  none  can  deny. 
That  I  am  Cassandre,  come  down  from  the 
sky.” 

The  pretty  Italian  verses,  too,  at  the 
end  of  Barretti’s  book, called  “Easy  Phras- 
eology,”  he  did  aU  improvise  in  the  same 
manner: 

“  Viva!  viva  la  padrona  1 
Tutta  bella,  e  tutta  buona. 

La  padrona  e  un  angiolella 
Tutta  buona  e  tutta  bella ; 

Tutta  bella  e  tutta  buona ; 

Viva  1  viva  la  padrona  1” 

“  Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  1 
Always  young  and  always  pretty ; 
Always  pretW,  always  young, 

Live  my  lovely  Hetty  long ! 

Always  young  and  dways  pretty ; 

Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty.” 

The  famous  distich,  too,  of  an  Italian 
improvisator,  who,  when  the  Duke  of  Mo¬ 
dena  ran  away  from  the  comet  in  the  year 
1742  or  1743: 

“  Le  al  venir  vestro  i  principi  sen  vanno, 

Deh  venga  ogni  di— Curate  mi  anno” — 


“  which,”  said  he,  “  would  do  just  as  well 
in  our  Iwguage  thus : 

“  If  at  your  coming  princes  disappear. 

Comets,  come  every  day — and  stay  a  year.”  * 

When  some  one  in  company  commend¬ 
ed  the  verses  of  M.  de  Benserade  a  son 
Lit: 

“  Th4&tre  des  ris  et  desplenrs 
Lit  I  oh  je  nais,  et  oh  je  meurs, 

Tu  nous  fiiis  voir  comment  voisins 
Sont  nos  plasirs  et  nos  chagrins” — 

he  replied,  without  hesitating : 

“  In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry. 

And  bom  in  b^  in  bed  we  die ; 

The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  wo.” 

Dr.  Johnson,  says  Mrs.  Piozxi,  possess¬ 
ed  an  almost  Tuscan  power  of  improvisa¬ 
tion.  He  called  to  my  daughter  who  was 
consulting  with  a  friend  about  a  new 
gown  and  dressed  hat  she  thought  of 
wearing  at  an  assembly,  thus  suddenly, 
while  ^e  hoped  he  was  not  listening  to 
their  conversation : 

“Wear  the  TOwn  and  wear  the  hat ; 

Snatch  my  pleasures  while  they  last ; 
Hadst  thou  nine  lives,  like  a  cat, 

Soon  those  nine  lives  would  be  past” 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  such  little  sallies 
the  power  of  the  Florentines,  who  do  not 
permit  their  verses  to  be  ever  written 
down — though  they  often  deserve  it — be¬ 
cause,  as  they  express  it,  cosi  se  perdrdibi 
la  pocca  gloria. 

As  for  translations,  we  used  to  make 
him  sometimes  run  off  with  one  or  two  in 
a  good  humor.  He  was  praising  this  song 
of  Metastasio : 

“  Deh,  se  piacerai  vuoi, 

Lascia  i  sopetti  tuoi. 

Non  mi  turbar  conquesto 
Molesto  dubitar ; 

Chi  ciecamente  crede, 

Impegna  a  serbar  fede : 

Chi  sempre  ingwno  aspetta, 

Alletta  ad  ingannar.’’ 

“  Should  you  like  it  in  English  ?”  said  he, 
“  thus : 

“  Would  you  hope  to  gain  my  heart, 

Bid  your  teasing  doubts  depart ; 

He  who  blindly  trusts  will  find 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind ; 

He  who  still  expects  deceit, 

Only  teaches  how  to  cheat” 
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ABGUMZNTTM  AD  HOMIXEM. 

The  wit  of  Brougham,  in  his  better 
(lays,  as  well  as  his  propensity  to  punning 
and  impromptu,  are  well  known.  The 
following  anecdote  appears  to  be  well  au¬ 
thenticated  : 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  being  in  con¬ 
versation  with  Lord  Brougham  on  the 
subject  of  reform,  grew  so  warm  in  the 
argument,  that  he  observed  hastily  the 
chancellor  was  very  near  a fool.  Brougham 
replied  that  he  could  not  think  of  con¬ 
tradicting  the  duke,  and  declared  that  he 
fully  saw  the  force  of  his  royal  highness’s 
position. 

PRIOR. 

In  a  gay  French  company,  when  every 
one  sang  a  little  song  or  stanza,  of  which 
the  burden  was  “  JBnnnissons  la  melan- 
cholie,''*  when  it  came  to  Prior’s  turn  to 
sing,  after  the  performance  of  a  young 
lady  that  sat  next,  he  produced  these  ex- 
tem|>orary  lines : 

“  Mais  cctte  voix,  ct  ces  beaux  yeux, 

Font  cupidon  trop  dan^reux  ; 

Et  je  suis  triste,  quand  je  erie, 

Bannissons  la  melancholie.” 

CLERICAL  wrr. 

A  clerical  gentleman  of  Hartford  who 
once  attended  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  to  read  prayers,  being  politely  re- 
uested  to  remain  seated  near  the  sjieaker 
uring  the  debate,  he  found  himself  the 
spectator  of  an  unmarrying  process,  so 
alien  to  his  own  vocation,  and  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut, 
that  the  result  was  the  following : 

mPROXPTU,  ADDRRSSED  BT  A  PRIEST  TO  THE  LE¬ 
GISLATURE  or  CONKECTICUT. 

“  For  cutting  all  cown^ct-ions  famed, 
Connett-i-cut  is  fairly  named  ; 

I  twain  emmet  in  one,  but  you 
Cut  those  whom  I  eonneet  in  two. 

Each  legislator  seems  to  say, 

What  you  Connect  I  cut  away.” 

DIFFICULT  RHYMING. 

Three  or  four  wits  had  dined  together, 
and  while  wine-ing,  the  subject  of  im¬ 
promptu,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
rhymes  for  certiun  names,  were  discnsseil. 
The  brigadier-general  and  poet  challeng¬ 
ed  any  of  the  party  to  find  a  happy  rhyme 
for  his  name,  and  the  challenge  was  in¬ 
stantly  taken  up  by  Brougham  the  actor. 
Void  the  result : 

VOL.  XXXIX.— NO.  II. 


“  All  hail  to  thee,  thou  gift^  son. 

The  warrior-poet,  Morris ! 

’Tis  seldom  that  we  see  in  one 
A  Caesar  and  a  Horace.” 

EXTEMPORE  POETS  OF  ITALT. 

The  impravisoy  or  extempore  poets  in 
Italy,  are  actually  what  they  are  called. 
They  do  it  with  ^reat  emulation  and 
warmth,  generally  in  octaves,  in  which 
the  answerer  is  obliged  to  form  his  octave 
to  the  concluding  line  of  the  challenger, 
so  that  all  the  octaves  after  the  first  must 
be  extempore,  unless  they  act  in  concert 
together.  “  The  first  time  I  heard  them,” 
says  Spence,  “  I  thought  it  impossible  for 
them  to  go  on  so  readily  as  they  did, 
without  having  arranged  things  before¬ 
hand. 

“  It  was  at  Florence,  at  our  resident’s 
Mr.  Colman.  When  Mr.  C.  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it,  I  told  him  I  could 
not  conceive  how  they  could  go  on  so 
readily  and  so  evenly,  without  some  collu¬ 
sion  ^tween  them.  He  said  it  had 
amazed  everybody  at  first ;  that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  its  being  all  fair,  and  desired 
me  to  be  s.ati8fied  of  it,  to  give  them  some 
sulyect  myself,  as  much  out  of  the  way 
as  1  <H>nld  think  of.  As  he  insisted  on  my 
doing  so,  I  offered  a  subject  which  must 
be  new  to  them,  and  on  which  they  could 
not  well  bo  prepared.  It  was  but  a  day 
or  two  before  that  a  band  of  musicians 
and  actors  set  out  from  Florence,  to  intro¬ 
duce  operas  for  the  first  time  in  the  Em¬ 
press  of  Russia’s  court.  This  advance  of 
music,  and  that  sort  of  dramatic  poetry 
which  the  Italians  at  present  look  upon  as 
the  most  capital  parts  of  what  they  call 
virtUy  so  much  further  north  than  ever 
they  had  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  then 
great  duke,  was  the  subject  I  offered  for 
them.  They  shook  their  heads  a  little, 
and  said  it  was  a  very  difficult  one.  How¬ 
ever,  in  two  or  three  minutes’  time,  one 
of  them  began  with  his  octave  upon  it ; 
another  answered  him  immediately,  and 
they  went  on  for  five  or  six  stanzas,  alter¬ 
nately,  without  any  pause,  except  that 
I  very  short  one  which  is  allowed  tnem  by 
j  the  giving  off  of  the  tune  on  the  guitar, 
at  the  end  of  each  stanza.  They  always 
improvise  to  music — at  least  all  that  I 
ever  heard — and  the  tune  is  somewhat 
slow ;  but  when  they  are  thoroughly 
warmed,  they  will  sometimes  call  out  for 
quicker  time.  If  two  of  these  guitar 
players  meet  in  the  summer  nights  in 
13 
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the  very  streets  of  Florence,  they  will 
challenffe  one  another,  and  improvise 
sometimes  as  rapidly  as  those  in  set  com¬ 
panies.  Their  most  common  subject  is 
the  commendation  of  their  several  mis¬ 
tresses,  or  two  shepherds  contending  for 
the  same,  or  a  debate  which  is  the  best 
poet.  They  often  put  one  in  mind  of 


Virgil’s  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  eclogues, 
or  what  he  c.all8  the  contention  of  his 
shepherds,  in  alternate  verse  ;  and  by  the 
way,  Virgil’s  shepherds  also  seem  some¬ 
times  to  be  tied  down  by  the  thought 
expressed  in  the  ])receiling  stanza,  as 
these  extempore  poets  are  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  rhyme.” 


From  FrMer't  lUgulne. 
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This  is  preeminently  the  age  of  tourist- -Scotch  terrier  who  bore  the  endearing 
ism,  journalism,  diaryism,  and  memoir-;  name  of  Crab,  and  who,  as  frequently 
ism;  a  writing  epidemic  is  stalking  happens  with  ladies’ pets,  got  her  husband 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the; into  some  difficulty  in  (iermany,  from  not 
iMid,  and  every  body  seems  suffering  firom  having  his  name  and  address  on  his  collar, 
a  kind  of  literary  pleurisy,  for  which  the!  The  party  started  early  in  August,  1849, 
only  cure  they  seek  is  the  indulgence  of  the' and  by  the  end  of  the  month  found  them- 
public,  whose  patience,  it  can  not  be  denied, '  selves  on  the  Polish  frontier.  The  Russian 
they  frequently  tax  most  severely.  The  i  railways  apjicar  to  travel  at  the  twelvc- 
Westem  World  has  furnished  a  fruitful  mile-an-hour  pace  of  our  old  fast  Brighton 
field  in  go-a-headism,  expectoration,  and  coaches,  which  Lady  Sheil  attributes  to 
niggers.  The  Eastern  has  provided  scarce- 1  their  burning  wood ;  but  a  trip  across  the 
ly  less  abundantly  its  contribution  of  shahs,;  Atlantic  would  have  removeu  that  false 
pachas,  nabobs,  and  harems.  |  impression.  As  some  atonement  for  their 

W.e  must  now  introduce  to  the  reader  a  j  tortoise  pace,  they  arc  remarkably  safe, 
lady  from  the  East  in  whose  society  we 'an  accident  being  all  but  imknowii.  At 
have  spent  a  pleasant  hour  or  two,  and, Warsaw  the  illness  of  the  Grand  Duke 
who,  as  she  deals  largely  in  those  wares] Michael  prevented  her  witnessing  the 
which  are  attractive  to  her  own  sex,  will, {military  pageant  of  a  review  of  50,000 
we  doubt  not,  find  much  favor  among  them, {men  under  the  Emperor  in  person.  As  a 
a  favor  heightened  perhaps  by  the  fact  of  j  curious  instance  of  etiquette,  she  mentions 
her  having  played  the  ambassadress  among{the  fact  that  persons  are  not  permitted  to 
the  people  of  whom  she  writes.  walk  in  the  gardens  before  the  p.alace  with 

The  authoress  is  Lady  Sheil,  and  her!  their  hats  on,  lest  the  Emperor  should  be 
subject,  Life  and  Manners  in  Persia,  looking  out  of  the  window  as  they  jiassed ; 
The  traveller’s  party  consists  of  a  husband,  I  and  as  a  certain  Colonel  S—  coiisider- 
threc  Irish  servants,  and  one  French  ser-jed  this  to  be  an  indignity  an  Englishman 
vant — the  cook,  of  course — and,  though  ought  not  to  submit  to,  the  coveted  walk 
last,  not  least  in  her  own  estimation,  a  was  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  British 

- pride.  The  mazourka  was  danced  at  the 

*  GUmjme  of  Life  and  Manners  in  Persia.  By  theatre  upon  the  occasion  of  her  visit,  and 
Lady  Shoil.  Loaden:  John  Murray.  1856.  |Lady  Shell  appears  to  have  been  as  euthu- 
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siaustic  in  her  admiration  as  the  rest  of  the 
.'iiulioncc.  The  women  were  all  dres-sed  in 
the  becoming  national  costume,  and  the 
men  after  the  manner  of  their  country  in 
the  days  of  her  independence. 

“  EmH  dancer  wore  the  hcary  long  boots  and 
Honrs  and  the  ponderous  sabre  without  which 
the  Polish  noble  never  appeared  in  public.  At 
every  movement  of  the  dance  they  sharply  struck 
tlicir  boots  and  spurs  together,  as  if  beating  time, 
converting  the  peaceful  and  graceful  mazourka 
of  our  ball-rooms  into  a  genuine  war-dance,  in 
which  with  hand  and  foot  they  were  heartily 
joinuil  by  the  Kus.sian  otBcers,  who  for  the  luo- 
inciit  seemed  to  forget  their  hatred  of  every  tiling 
Polish.  ” 

The  authoress  observed  wdth  pain  the 
squalor  ami  poverty  prevalant  all  over  Po- 
laml,  and  which  fomed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  apjiearance  of  comfort  she  found  at 
the  Hussian  village  of  Kief.  From  this 
place  they  proceeded  to  Odessa,  where 
they  made  the  accpiaintance  of  Prince  Wo- 
ronzow,  a  name  respected  in  every  country 
in  Europe.  From  him  they  received  an 
invitation  to  visit  his  palace  in  the  Crimea, 
whither  they  proceeded  in  a  war-steamer 
the  following  day.  L.ady  Sheil  was  much 
struck  with  the  condt^^cending  familiarity 
of  the  Kussian  nobles  to  their  inferiors, 
which  shejusllyascribestothe  un.ajiproach- 
able  differences  of  classes,  and  of  which  she 
may  any  day  see  an  antitype  by  visiting  a 
Virginia  planter.  I*assing  Eupatoria,  Se- 
bii.sto|>ol,  and  Kalaklava — names  sacred  to 
England  as  the  scene  of  so  much  glory  ami 
so  much  grief — the  steamer  anchored  off  j 
Valt.a,  whence  they  commande<l  a  splendid 
view  of  the  lovely  scenery  of  Southern  I 
Crimea.  An  ai<le-de-camp  soon  apjwared  J 
alongside,  and  conducted  them  to  the  gor- 
giMiiis  palace  of  their  host,  where  the  prince 
and  princes-s  exercised  hospitality  with 
royal  munificence.  The  party  at  dinner 
amounted  to  fifty  fieople,  and  the  company 
was  of  a  motly  (lescription : 

‘  ‘  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Rus.sian  nobles, 
who  appear  indifferent  to  the  rank  of  their  guests, 
farther  than  giving  each  a  higher  or  lower  place 
at  table,  and  more  or  le.ss  costly  fiire,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  social  status.  The  wines  were  excel¬ 
lent  and  numerous,  and  all  provided  from  the 
surrotinding  vineyards  on  Prince  Woronzow’s 
property,” 

From  thence  the  party  proceeded  inland 
ria  SimpherojK)!  and  Theodosia,  to  Kcrtch, 
and  there  crossing  the  straits,  landed  at 


T.aman.  The  day  was  spent  in  examining 
the  military  hospitals,  which  were  found  in 
remarkably  good  order,  and  every  thing 
besjieaking  care  and  attention.  Tlieir 
route  was  continued  through  the  Kuban, 
where  our  authoress  not  only  found  the 
roads  execnable,  but  had  her  peace  of 
mind  destroyed  by  hauntings  of  an  attack 
from  the  Circ.as-sians  in  the  hills.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  excitement  of  the  narra- 
I  tive,  their  journey  was  pursued  in  perfect 
peace,  and  Prince  Woronzow’s  introduc¬ 
tions  ensured  them  m.any  useful  civilities. 
Among  many  other  subjects  touched  upon 
by  Lady  Sheil,  we  find  several  pages 
on  the  Circassians,  and  the  slave-trade 
thereof;  her  information  was  obtained 
from  a  slave-dealer,  who  confessed  that 
the  vigilance  of  Russia  was  inconveniently 
sharp,  and  rendered  the  traffic  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  supply  of  slaves  is  kept 
up  m  various  ways :  criminals  are  sold  ; 
slaves  are  brought  from  distant  pKaces;  or- 
ph.ans  are  frequently  offered  for  sale ;  some 
persons  are  desirous  of  change,  and  willing 
;  to  be  sold.  A  father  can  not  sell  son  or 
daughter  without  their  consent ;  the  latter 
■  are  often  willing  to  go  into  the  market.  Un¬ 
married  girls  do  nothing  but  needlework ; 
married  women  do  all  the  drmlgery.  The 
girls  are  not  very  handsome,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  clever  and  intelligent,  readily 
learning  Turkish,  music,  and  dancing ;  and 
they  sjKjedily  .acipiire,  by  their  intellectual 
superiority,  influence  in  a  Turkish  family. 
The  Georgi.an  women,  thoxigh  superior  in 
beauty,  are  inferior  in  mind,  and  of  less  va¬ 
lue  in  the  market.  Tlie  value  of  a  male 
slave  ranges  from  £10  to  £70;  the  lowest 
price  being  given  for  boys  at  five,  and  fiir 
men  .at  thirty,  after  w'hich  age  it  would 
seem  they  are  not  marketable.  They  com- 
m.and  the  highe.st  value  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
The  female  price  r.anges  from  £10  to  £150, 
and  the  marketable  age  between  five  and 
fifty.  They  are  .at  their  highest  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen.  Our  authoress  di¬ 
lates  with  evident  satisfaction  on  the  musi¬ 
cal  talents  of  the  Russian  soldiers.  On  one 
occasion  a  concert  was  improvised,  which 
calls  forth  the  following  expressions: 

"  It  had  a  really  surprising  effect  to  hear  the 
rough,  uncultivated  men  singing  with  the  utmost 
precision  tenor,  second  tenor,  base,  and  all  pre¬ 
serving  a  jierfect  correctness  and  harmony.  It 
is  said  that  on  a  march  an  entire  regiment  of 
Russian  soldiers  will  sometimes  relieve  their  fa¬ 
tigue  by  singing  in  parts  one  of  their  national 
melodies.” 
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Arrived  at  Tiflis,  we  find  a  pithy  and 
correct  description  of  the  Georgian  and 
Armenian  characters.  The  former  are 
di^scribed  as  famous  for  their  military 
talents,  bold,  turbulent,  reckless,  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  unsurpassable  topers ;  the  latter 
as  mean,  crin^ng,  timid,  always  intent  on 
gain,  and  unlike  the  Georgian,  in  keeping 
what  is  gained.  The  Armenian  pnests 
are  represented  as  grossly  ignorant  and 
highy  immoral.  Prince  AVoronzow’s  fos¬ 
tering  care  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its 
energy  by  distance.  Georgia,  and  Tiflis ; 
itself,  bear  many  marks  of  it.  In  the  lat-j 
ter  he  has  planned  many  valuable  institu-j 
tions,  as  well  as  (mened  an  opera-house  and  I 
a  small  theatre  for  the  civilization  of  the' 
citizens.  | 

As  South  Russia  has  been  so  long  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  and  as  he  is  one  of  the; 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  Empire,  a' 
slight  sketch  of  his  career  can  not  be  de-' 
void  of  interest.  Prince  Woronzow  was^ 
bom  in  1782,  and  entered  the  army  at! 
nineteen.  He  was  constantly  employed- 
on  active  service,  in  which  he  always  found' 
some  opportunity  for  distinguishing  him-' 
self ;  and  ere  he  was  three-and-twenty  he 
had  earned  several  decorations.  lie  was 
made  a  general  at  twenty-seven,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Czar  for  his 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Batine,  (1809,)  in 
which  he  took  the  Seraskier’s  camp.  Two 
years  after  this  he  was  presented  with  a 
sword  set  in  diamonds,  for  his  bravery  on  I 
the  field  of  Roustchouk.  He  was  CTeatlyj 
distinguished  and  severely  wounded  at  the! 
bloody  struggle  of  the  Borodino,  and  re-j 
ceived  in  consequence  the  decoration  of 
St.  Anne  in  diamonds.  Continually  at  the 
post  of  danger,  we  find  him  earning  fresh 
laurels  at  Leipsic.  Ever  marching  onward 
on  the  road  to  fame  and  favor,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Emperor  for 
his  conduct  when  in  command  of  a  division 
before  Paris,  (1814.)  When  hostilities 
were  renewed  he  was  named  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Emperor,  and  to  him  was  confided 
the  command  of  the  Russian  division  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  In  1823  he  was 
made  Governor  of  South  Russia  and  Bes¬ 
sarabia.  In  1836  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Grand  Council.  Decorations 
and  swords  flowed  in  upon  him  perpetually 
ui  recognition  of  his  eminent  services.  A 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  him  for  his 
unwearying  and  successful  personal  exer¬ 
tions  in  arresting  the  plague  at  Odessa, 
(1837.)  He  received  his  appointment  as 


Commander-in-chief  of  the  C.ancasu8  in 
jl844.  The  hate  war  must  have  been  a 
scource  of  the  deepest  grief  to  him,  for 
!  though  a  devoted  patriot,  he  had  many 
!  ties  of  the  deepest  affection  and  esteem  in 
jtliis  country.  These  feelings  probably 
'lessened  the  regret  with  which,  from  ill- 
'  health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  com- 
Imand,  upon  which  occasion  he  received 
!  the  unusual  compliment  of  being  requested 
to  name  his  successor — General  Read, 
since  killed  in  the  Crimea. 

Prince  Woronzow  possesses  firmness  of 
purpose  and  administrative  powers  of  the 
highest  order,  blended  with  extreme  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart.  Tliese  talents  he  employed 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people, 
increasing  commerce,  encouraging  art,  etc. 
Rarely  has  a  subject  been  the  recipient  of 
higher  honors,  or  been  held  in  more  uni¬ 
versal  estimation ;  and  never  did  one  pos¬ 
sess  more  entirely  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign. 

We  hasten  back  from  this  digression  to 
resume  our  journey,  culling  stray  flowers 
of  manners  or  customs  as  we  j.aunt  along. 

In  case  any  anxious  mother  should  not 
'  be  satisfied  with  Revalanta  Arabica,  a!ias 
lentils,  we  beg  to  insert  a  recipe  for  a  new 
dish,  wherewith  to  fill  their  tender  little 
ones : 

“  Our  hostess  helped  herself  to  a  large  bowl  of 
soup,  fattened  in  the  proportions  that  Russians 
love,  into  which  she  poured  half  a  bottle  of  the 
favorite  beverage,  London  stout,  adding  eggs 
and  sugar ;  after  duly  amalgamating  which  ingre¬ 
dients,  she  gave  a  plate  of  the  fearftil  mixture  to 
her  only  ctiild,  a  pretty,  delicate-looking  little 
girl,  who  seemed  highly  delighted  and  re&^shed 
with  the  compound.^’ 

Previous  to  crossing  the  Aras  into  Per¬ 
sia,  Lady  Sheil  touches  u|K)n  Russian  cha¬ 
racter,  ui  doing  which  she  seems  to  hold 
their  lieads  tenderly  with  one  h.and,  and 
to  slap  their  faces  with  the  other.  Here 
are  her  words : 

“  Russia  is  often  reviled,  but  if  we  were  to  judge 
of  the  national  character  by  what  we  saw,  can¬ 
dor  would  oblige  us  to  declare  that  intelligence, 
cordiality,  and  liberality  are  the  prevailing 

qualities . What  struck  me  more  than 

any  thing  ehe  in  £u»$ia,  wa*  the  ditrtgard  of 
the  upper  chute*  for  the  feelingt  of  their  ter- 
vantt  and  depenMntt.  They  seemed  to  me 
to  look  on,  and  to  treat  them  as  inferior  animals.” 

I  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  au- 
!  thoress  was  a  British  Minister’s  wife,  and 
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would  therefore  ncUuraUy  receive  every 
courtesy  and  attention,  we  fear  that  if  her 
pacjes  ever  meet  Russian  eyes,  the  exclama¬ 
tion  will  be  forced  from  them,  “  Lord,  pre¬ 
serve  us  from  our  friends !” 

We  are  now  fairly  in  Persia,  and  the 
impression  which  its  scenery  has  left  on  the 
writer’s  mind  is  any  thing  but  pleasant : 

“  Sterile  indeed  was  the  prospect,  and  unhappi¬ 
ly  it  proved  to  be  but  an  epitome  of  all  the 
scenery  in  Persia,  excepting  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian.  A  desolate  plain,  or  rather  valley, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  rocky  or  chalky  moun¬ 
tains  still  more  desolate  —  not  a  tree  visible  ex¬ 
cepting  the  few  willows,  poplars,  and  fruit-trees, 
surrounding  the  villages  thinly  scattered  over 
the  waste  —  such  is  Persia,  and  her  scenery  in 
^neral,  excepting  that  sometimes  a  tine  village 
is  to  be  seen  smothered  in  inunense  gardens,  or¬ 
chards  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  vine¬ 
yards.  These  bright  spots  are,  however,  not  nu¬ 
merous.” 

In  short,  the  be.'iuties  of  Persia  are 
about  equal  to  those  of  a  sand-bank  with  a 
few  stray  thistles  sparsely  sprinkled  over 
it.  We  dare  not  indorse  such  an  opinion, 
as  we  believe  it  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
brought  out,  probably,  as  many  such 
wholesale  e.xpressions  are,  by  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  uncomfortable  travelling,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  slight  touch  of  dyspepsia ; 
under  which  circumstances  we  too  often 
see  through  a  glass  darkly. 

The  population  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  viewed  quite  as  unfavorably  as  their 
country : 

“  A  Persian  on  horseback,  prepared  for  war 
or  a  journey,  is,  to  the  eye  at  all  events,  a  form¬ 
idable  personage.  He  is  armed  frmn  top  to  toe, 
a  long  gun  at  his  back,  a  pistol  at  nis  waist,  an¬ 
other  behind,  a  sword  at  his  left,  a  tremendous 
dag^r,  called  a  kamma,  at  his  right,  while  at 
hisbelt  dangles  an  infinity  of  horns  for  various 
sorts  of  ammunition — powder  for  loading,  pow¬ 
der  for  priming,  balls,  etc.  Add  to  this  a  swarthy 
visage,  half-hid  in  a  long  black  beard,  a  tall  cap 
of  lambskin,  immense  trowsers,  boots,  red  or 
black,  to  the  knee,  a  shaggy  yapoucha  on  his 
shoulder,  a  short  chibouk  under  the  flap  of  his 
saddle,  and  the  Persian  horseman  is  complete. 

....  His  hand  is  so  desperately  rough  as  to 
deprive  the  horse’s  mouth  of  nearly  all  sensibil¬ 
ity.  He  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  Hindostanee 
horseman  in  grace  and  dexterous  feats  on  horse¬ 
back,  such  as  jerking  out  with  his  lance  a  tent- 
pin  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  horse  at 
half  speed  or  galloping  in  a  circle  round  his 
lance,  the  point  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
end  on  his  arm ;  but  that  in  energetic,  bold 
riding,  which  stops  at  nothing,  the  Persian 


infinitely  surpasses  the  turbaned  cavaliers  of 
India.  The  whole  nation  seems  to  ride  by 
instinct” 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  is  one  in  w'hich  they  rival  the  south¬ 
ern  nations  of  Europe — a  love  of  lollipops. 
Lady  Sheil  says : 

“  At  every  station  from  the  Aras  to  Teheran, 
the  first  thing  I  beheld  on  entering  the  room 
was  several  pounds  of  tea,  flanked  by  a  suitable 
number  of  loaves  of  sugar,  with  a  whole  cargo 
of  sweetmeats,  on  which  the  Persian  servants 
regaled  themselves  with  all  the  greediness  of 
children.” 

The  feelings  of  our  lady  author  were 
naturally  shocked  at  a  most  disagreeable 
ceremony  enacted  in  their  honor  on  ap¬ 
proaching  a  village : 

“An  unfortunate  cow  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  close  to  the  roadside,  was  held  down  by 
the  head  and  feet ;  when  we  came  within  a  yard 
or  so  of  the  miserable  animal,  a  man  brandish¬ 
ed  a  large  knife,  with  which  he  instantly,  before 
there  was  time  for  interference,  severed  its 
head  from  its  body.  He  then  ran  across  our 
road  with  the  head,  allowing  the  blood  to  flow 
in  our  path  in  torrents,  and  we  passed  on  to 
encounter  a  repetition  of  the  same  cruel  rites 
performed  on  various  sheep.  Tljift  ceremony 
was  called  horban,  or  sacrifice,  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures  having  been  immolated  in  order  that  all 
the  misfortunes,  evils,  and  disasters  which 
might  overtake  us,  should  fall  on  them ;  and  &11 
on  them  assuredly  they  did.” 

Tliey  were  preceded  in  their  entry  by 
ferashes,  or  lictors,  who  thrashed  every 
body  that  came  in  the  way  after  the 
most  approved  Oriental  fashion.  When 
lodged,  the  authoress  became  an  object  of 
intense  curiosity,  as  the  ladies  had  never 
before  seen  one  of  their  sex  dressed  in 
“  trowsers  with  one  leg,”  for  so  they  term 
a  gown. 

In  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  and  other  Mussulmans,  she  rightly 
observes  that  the  former  are  called  Sheah 
and  the  latter  Soonnee;  the  Sheahs  regard¬ 
ing  All  as  the  successor  of  Mohammed, 
and  the  Soonnees  giving  precedence  to 
Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Osman ;  but  we  can 
not  believe  she  consulted  her  husband  be¬ 
fore  hazarding  the  opinion  that  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  m  their  doctrine,  as 
those  conversant  with  their  respective 
creeds  could  point  out  many  salient  points 
of  difference. 

We  will  now  allow  our  authoress  to 
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describe  the  prand  ceremonial  of  the  i 
entrance  into  Tabreez,  from  which  the  j 
ungallaiit  cavaliers  of  Persia  excluded  her,  ! 
as  belonging  to  “  the  inferior  and  ignoble  ! 
class,”  womankind :  | 

“  It  was  diflBcult  to  say  how  many  thousand 
people  had  assembled,  or  what  class  of  persons  j 
had  not  come  forth  to  do  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
England’s  representative.  There  were  princes  and  ! 
priests,  and  merchants  and  moolas,  and  mounte-  ! 
banks,  and  dervishes,  and  beggars ;  there  were  I 
Koordish  and  Toork  horsemen  of  the  tribes,  | 
and  soldiers  and  Ghoolams ;  in  short,  there  was  | 
every  thing  and  every  body,  but  there  was  not  a  | 
single  woman,  for  in  Persia  a  woman  is  no  body.  | 
The  cavalcade  began  four  miles  from  the  town,  | 
and  each  step  brought  a  fresh  reenforcement  to  i 
the  procession,  or  istikbal,  as  it  is  called.  The  | 
visitors  approached  the  envoy,  and  after  paying  | 
their  compliments  and  congratulations,  rode  by  | 
bis  side  or  fell  behind,  according  to  their  rank.  | 
The  advance  was  slow,the  dust  stifling,  the  fatigue  I 
of  complimenting  several  thousand  people  over-  i 
whelming ;  but  careful  of  the  exhausted  envoy,  j 
and  the  Russian  treaty  on  etiquette  moreover  i 
not  being  out  of  his  view,  his  Royal  Highness  i 
the  Prince  Governor  had  prepared  a  tent  mid-  j 


way,  where  the  grandees  of  the  istikbal 
alighted,  smoked  kalleans  and  chibouks,  drank 
tea  and  coffee,  and  partook  of  the  everlasting 
sweetmeats.  To  horse,  again,  with  a  greater 
crowd  than  ever!  more  beggars,  more  lootees 
or  mountebanks  with  their  bears  and  monkeys, 
more  dervishes  vociferating  for  inam  or  bakh¬ 
shish,  heaping  praises  and  blessings  without 
measure  on  Ala  Hezret  Padshah  e  Inglis — her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England — and  Junabe  El- 
chee,  his  Excellency  the  Envoy ;  and  uttering 
loud  benedictions  on  Hezret  Eesa  and  Hezret  e 
Miriam,  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  blessed  Mary. 
These  latter  benedictions  surprised  me,  but  I 
afterwards  learned  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  denial  of  his  divinity,  and  the  assertion  of 
his  being  second  to  Mohammed,  and  to  Moham¬ 
med  only,  the  veneration  of  Mussulmans  for  our 
Saviour  nearly  equals  our  own.  They  rarely 
allude  to  him  without  using  the  words  Hezret 
Eesa  alchoos  salam — the  Lord  Jesus,  on  whom 
be  blessings.  They  believe  him  to  have  been  a 
special  creation  of  the  Almighty,  like  Adam, 
by  his  will  alone.  Their  reverence  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  too,  is  not  much  inferior  to  the 
homage  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  and  all  the  churches  of  the  East. 
The  tall  white  lily  is  in  Persia  called  the  Goole 
Miriam,  or  Flower  of  Mary ;  and  in  a  Persian 
painting  representing  the  Annunciation,  lilies 
are  growing  round  her. 

“The  throng  now  reached  the  town;  and 
here  began  the  tug  of  war.  The  deep  broad 
ditch  surrounding  the  city  was  crossed  by  a 
narrow  causeway,  over  which  the  multitude 
passed.  The  leaders  had  no  diflBculty;  but 
when  the  reckless  crowd  arrived — for  a  Persian 
on  horseback  is  thoroughly  reckless — every  one 


pressing  forward,  despite  of  kicking  and  light¬ 
ing  horses,  the  confusion  and  uproar  may  be 
imagine<l.  However,  they  all  got  through  at 
last,  though  whether  with  any  killed  and 
wounded  or  not  I  can  not  tell ;  and  I  brought  up 
the  rear,  and  entered  the  city  covered  witli 
dust,  and  hot  and  tired.  Any  thing  more  dismal 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  images  of  youth 
are  not  easily  effaced;  and  the  Arabian  NighU 
and  Lolla  Hookh  will  hold  their  place  in  tin- 
memory  whether  it  will  or  not.  But  once  in¬ 
side  the  gate  of  a  Persian  city,  the  chanii  is 
dissolved,  the  magician’s  wand  is  broken,  and 
reality  takes  the  place  of  romance,  which  is 
destroyed  for  ever.  Half  the  city  seemed  de- 
populate<l ;  there  were  large  spaces  wholly  va¬ 
cant,  with  deep  excavations  on  either  hand, 
from  which  the  earth  had  been  dug  to  build 
houses.  Dead  dogs,  and  here  and  there  a  dead 
horse  half-eaten,  oftended  more  than  one  sense. 
The  hou.ses  were  frightful.  Constructed  of 
brown  unbumt  bricks,  looking  exactly  like 
mud,  and  without  a  .single  window  to  the  street, 
they  presented  a  most  gloomy  aspect  This  is  a 
general  picture  of  a  Persian  town ;  and  be  it 
rememberetl  that  Tabreez  is  one  of  the  best 
and  richest  cities  in  the  whole  kingdom.  As 
we  approached  the  European  and  Armenian 
quarter  some  improvement  began  to  be  visible. 
A  few  of  the  houses  had  windows,  here  and 
there  an  ornamental  gateway  appeared,  and 
some  attempt  at  embellishment  was  made  by 
means  of  paint  Still,  the  sombre  brick,  and  a 
general  air  of  decay,  maintained  supremacy.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  only  the  outside  of  a  Persian 
house  which  looks  so  comfortless.  The  interior 
of  those  belonging  to  the  better  class  are  veiy 
commodious,  and  often  of  a  great  size. 

“On  arriving  at  the  British  Government 
House,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  whole  room 
full  of  sweetmeats — sugar-candy  and  refined 
sugar,  sent  by  the  Prince  Governor  as  a  mark 
of  congratulation.  Every  festival  is  celebrated 
in  this  way.  The  Queen’s  birthday,  our  New 
Year’s  day,  invariably  brought  in  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  a  supply  from  the  Shah,  carried  by  his 
Majesty’s  fefcwihes  through  the  most  public 
parts  of  the  town,  on  immense  trays,  covereil 
with  embroidered  silk.  The  etiquette  was  to 
send  back  the  covers,  which  I  confess  I  u.sed 
to  do  with  reluctance,  for  they  were  sometimes 
very  handsome.  An  omission  in  these  matter.^ 
is  looked  on  as  a  slight,  which  the  Russians  arc 
careful  in  avoiding  by  notifying  to  the  Mini.ster 
for  Foreign  Affairs  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  birth¬ 
day,  ftte-day,  saint’s-day,  and  the  other  host  of 
festivals  which  the  Muscovites  love  to  solem¬ 
nize.  These  honors  are  rather  costly,  the  bear¬ 
ers  of  these  sweetmeats  not  being  at  all  satisfie<l 
unless  they  receive  a  donation  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  sterling.  His  Majesty, 
who  is  of  a  very  affable  and  amiable  disposition, 
during  his  hunting  excursions  near  Teheran, 
often  sends  a  few  partridges  or  hares  to  the  for¬ 
eign  representatives  as  a  mark  of  his  favor; 
and  it  is  little  exaggeration  to  say  that  each 
head  of  game  costs  its  weight  in  silver.” 
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After  a  short  stay  they  continued  their 
journey,  roughing  it  in  a  way  that  might 
well  iistonish  an  English  lady.  They  were 
live  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  rising  at  six  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  is  no  tempting  custom  under  such 
circumstances  ;  they  then  crawl  on  till  ten, 
and  take  breakfast,  and  then  drag  on  their 
lingering  way  till  evening.  The  night  is 
passed  in  some  village  house,  with  their 
beds  spread  on  the  ground.  These  are 
doubtless  hardships  to  a  lady,  especially 
when  the  roads  are  bad,  and  the  convey¬ 
ance  rough  and  fatiguing ;  but  a  week  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol  would  have 
made  the  journey  appear  a  pleasant  pas¬ 
time,  and  their  nightly  abode  a  palace  of 
luxury.  The  Persians  have  a  peculiar 
substitute  for  a  fireplace,  called  fxkoorsee : 

“  A  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  well  burnt,  to 
remove  its  deleterious  effects,  is  placed  on  a  flat 
copper  dish  ;  this  is  covered  with  a  large  wooden 
frame,  open  at  the  sides,  two  feet  high,  over 
which  a  large  wadded  quilt  is  spread,  to  exclude 
the  cold  air  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
warmth  inside.  The  family  sits  round  this 
koorsee,  with  the  legs  and  arms  under  the  quilt, 
where  the  heat  is  considerable.  .  .  .  Some¬ 
times  an  unlucky  wight  gets  his  head  under  the 
quilt,  and  wakes  no  more.” 

Tills  fireplace  seems  to  bo  merely  the  ! 
irasero,  so  well  known  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
with  a  framework  round  it,  and  covered 
with  a  quilt ;  wanting  other  means,  we 
can  testify  to  having  derived  much  com-  ' 
fort  from  it  on  many  occasions,  even  with-  ; 
out  the  frame  or  covering.  The  couriers  ! 
of  the  mission  in  Persia  mu.st  have  a  pleas-  j 
ant  life  of  it  in  bad  weather,  according  to  ; 
the  following  sketch:  | 

“  One  of  them  presents  him.self  in  the  month  of 
January,  muffled  in  sheepskin  coat  and  cap,  re¬ 
ceives  his  bags,  and  goes  forth  alone  on  his  ter-  i 
rible  journey  of  nearly  eight  hundred  miles;  and  ' 
after  a  rest  of  perhaps  two  days  at  Erzeroom,  re-  ; 
turns  again,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  want  of  , 
sleep,  nearly  blind,  and  ‘  burnt  by  the  snow,’  as  i 
the  expressive  phrase  is  in  Persian.”  j 

These  journeys  are  frequently  per¬ 
formed,  and  though  the  eight  hunefred 
miles  are  sometimes  made  in  seven  days, 
the  pay  is  under  £40  a  year !  Whether 
there  b  any  competitive  examination  for 
these  lucrative  (!)  posts,  we  are  not  told. 
The  dry  climate  of  Persia  and  its  want  of 
rivers  render  artificial  irrigation  indispen¬ 
sable  ;  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed,  with 


that  eye  to  the  useful  which  marks  many 
of  its  tenets,  has  made  the  building  and 
construction  of  tanks  and  channels  one  of 
the  passports  to  Paradise ;  but,  like  many 
other  good  things,  these  kanats  have  their 
reverse  side  as  well,  and  despite  all  precau- 
I  tions,  even  to  the  placing  them  under  the 
protection  of  some  holy  moolla,  or  priest, 
necessity  asserts  its  superiority  over  law, 
and  broken  heads  are  plentiful  in  the 
struggle  for  water. 

Lady  Shell  paid  a  visit  to  Suleimaneeya, 
an  extensive  palace  and  hunting  seat  built 
by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Shah, 
the  famous  Fetteh  Ali  Shah.  The  haremio 
I  accommodations  of  the  building  are  on  a 
;  most  Brobdignagi.an  scale,  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary  by  the  tastes  of  the  builder,  who, 
the  authoress  observes,  “  seems  to  have 
made  Solomon  his  prototype.”  Tliere  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he  did  his  best  to 

[)revent  his  being  “ashamed  to  speak  with 
lis  enemies  in  the  gate his  activity  would 
have  given  Malthus  a  nightmare  ;  an<l  it 
'  may  be  presumed  that,  humanly  speaking, 
i  he  has  made  ample  provbion  for  a  lineal 
;  succession  to  his  throne.  Our  authoress 
'  informs  us  that  he  had  eighty  sotis,  and 
I  that  his  daughters  were  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  calculation.  If  this  be  true,  our 
’cute  friend  Jonathan,  who  has  scraped  up 
a  kind  of  friendship  with  the  present  Shah, 
will  probably  endeavor  to  import  some 
of  that  rabbitty  specimen  of  the  genus 
homo  into  the  States,  w'here  their  value 
would  be  beyond  price ;  for  we  find  that 
some  of  his  sons  had  forty  or  fifty  children, 
and  the  total  of  his  descendants  is  estimat¬ 
ed  in  thousatids.  May  be  we  are  attach¬ 
ing  a  political  importance  to  the  footing 
which  the  Yankees  are  establishing  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  when  their  real  object  is 
merely  to  find  some  substitute  for  that 
Euroj)ean  emigration  which  fioods  them 
annually  with  the  reftise  of  its  discontent¬ 
ed  citizens.  They  need  not  be  afraid  of 
introducing  a  royal  element,  for  many  of 
the  patriarch’s  grandchildren  are  beggars, 
and  one  married  a  cobbler ! 

The  founder  of  this  Kajjar  dynasty  was 
Aga  Mohammed  Khan.  lie  appears  to 
\  have  been  the  type  of  human  ferocity. 

I  Let  one  instance  sufiice  : 

“  It  is  related  that  once  having  ordered  many 
I  hundred  eyes  to  be  levied  from  a  town  which 
!  had  fallen  under  his  vengeance,  they  were 
brought  to  him  in  a  platter.  The  savage  mon¬ 
arch  drew  his  dagger,  and  counted  the  eyes  with 
the  point  Having  finished  his  diabolical  arith- 
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metic,  he  turned  to  his  minister,  and  said: 
*Wallaheel  if  one  had  been  wanting  I  would 
havo  made  up  the  number  with  your  own  eyes.’  ” 

In  a  foot-note  we  find  the  following  sen¬ 
tence: 

’‘At  Kerman,  which  bad  given  refuge  to  his 
rival,  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  he  is  said  to  have  extracted 
seventy  thousand  pairs  of  eyes,  and  killed  an 
equal  number  of  human  beings ;  but  this  is  in¬ 
credible.” 

After  these  specimens  of  the  treatment 
of  his  subjects,  one  stands  aghast  at  find¬ 
ing  his  cliaracter  thus  summed  up : 

“  Though  cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  it  was  chiefly 
by  the  higher  classes  that  his  fierce  temper  was 
felt.  To  the  people  at  large  he  was  just  and 
kind  ;  and  his  dominions  were  so  secure  from 
robbers  and  marauders,  that,  in  Persian  phrase, 
the  wolf  and  lamb  might  drink  at  the  same  foun¬ 
tain.” 

Such  sentiments,  coming  after  the  anec¬ 
dotes  detailed  above,  and  proceeding  from 
the  pen  of  an  educated  lady,  quite  bewil¬ 
der  us.  That  robbery  was  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence  among  a  people  half  of  whose  eyes 
were  put  out,  is  natural  enough ;  and  that, 
like  all  tyrants,  he  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  those  he  had  most  cause  to  fear,  is 
equally  natural ;  but  that  a  lady  should 
speak  of  such  a  monster  as  “just  and  kind 
to  the  people  at  large,”  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  paragraph  was  penned  by  some 
one  under  Dr.  Conolly’s  care  at  Iianwell. 
Were  we  called  upon  to  sum  up  his  cha¬ 
racter,  we  should  say,  he  was  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  brute. 

We  are  now  at  a  few  miles’  distance 
from  Teheran ;  the  stars  are  consulted, 
and  it  is  found  that  two  weary  days  must 
be  passed  ere  the  “  Sacte  neek,”  or  good 
hour,  for  the  solemn  entry  arrives.  On 
the  morning  of  the  eventful  day.  Lady 
Shell  was  packed  up  in  her  takhterewan, 
the  curtains  closely  drawn,  and  she  was 
sent  into  the  capit^  out  of  the  way  of  the 
ceremony.  The  same  scenes  were  enacted 
which  we  have  before  described,  only  on 
a  grander  scale.  The  event  which  pro¬ 
bably  astonished  Lady  Shell  more  than 
any  other  was  being  greeted,  upon  her 
arrival  at  the  residence  of  the  Mission, 
with  “  Wi’  ye  tak’  ony  breakfast  ?”  pro¬ 
nounced  with  savoiy  “  Cowgate”  accent. 
It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Beg — ^iatt  Ali  Mo¬ 
hammed  Beg — the  mission  housekeeper, 


had  been  blessed  with  a  Scotchwoman  for 
a  teacher. 

The  residence  of  a  lady  at  Teheran  must 
indeed  be  at  best  but  a  wretched  exist¬ 
ence,  for  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  Persian  lady  with  whom  it  is 
desirable  to  form  an  acquaintance.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  our  authoress  there  was  a  fine 
garden  attached  to  the  Mission,  which 
gave  her  some  occupation.  Even  this 
however  was  not  without  a  drawback,  for 
it  was  an  indispensable  etiquette  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  worn  fifteen  to  twenty  ser¬ 
vants  while  passing  from  the  house  to  the 
garden ;  moreover  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  a  cemetery,  as  Lady  Shell  laments 
over  its  lugubrious  cypresses,  and  the  de¬ 
serted  tombs  of  previous  occupants  of  the 
mission  house.  The  hereditary  gardeners 
were  all  Gebrs,  of  the  ancient  tireworship¬ 
ping  race ;  they  are  very  industrious, 
come  in  the  spring,  and  return  with  their 
scanty  gains  in  winter  to  the  pro\'ince  of 
Yeid.  They  are  an  oppressea  race,  and 
the  mission  garden  is  their  sanctuary. 
Upon  one  day  in  the  year  it  is  consider^ 
an  evil  omen  to  remain  in  a  house,  and  by 
the  prescriptive  right  of  custom,  the  female 
]>opnIation  take  possession  of  the  mission 
garden  ;  long  before  sunset  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  battle  royal  between  the  females, 
headed  by  princesses,  and  the  Gebrs,  who 
resist  the  wholesale  robbery  of  flowers 
and  fruits. 

The  Caliph  Omar  is  an  object  of  intense 
hatred  to  the  Persians,  and  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  assassination,  the  impreca¬ 
tions  on  his  memory  and  name  are  loud 
and  frequent.  The  women  evince  their 
pious  hatred  in  practical  jokes  which 
savor  of  a  boy’s  school. 

“Perched  on  the  flat  roof  of  their  houses 
overlooking  the  street,  and  armed  with  a  large 
pot  of  water,  they  lie  in  wait  for  passers  by, 
and  the  heedless  passenger  is  soused  with  water, 
while  a  triumphant  scream  proclaims,  ‘Omar, 
Ood  curse  him !’  ” 

The  dervishes  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
begging;  they  sit  down  in  any  place 
where  their  presence  is  most  likely  to  be 
disagreeable,  and  sow  a  field  of  wheat,  a 
yard  square,  round  about  them.  They 
are  armed  with  a  cow’s  horn,  and  stout 
lungs,  and  they  declare  their  intention  to 
scream  and  trumpet  away  incessantly  till 
harvest  time,  unless  bribed  into  migration. 
The  application  of  force  would  seriously 
offend  ^e  religious  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  An  English  resident  at  Bushire  once 
thought  to  tire  the  den  Uh  out,  but  three 
days’  incessant  yelling  and  cow-homing 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  submission, 
when  he  recollected  that  his  flag-staff, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  dervish’s 
field,  required  wa-shing,  and  getting  a 
stout  crew  from  a  ship  in  the  roads,  each 
armed  with  a  bucket  of  water,  be  com¬ 
menced  o|K.*ration8,  and  thus  drenched  the 
dervish  into  a  hasty  retreat.  The  Indian 
creditor,  in  his  system  of  dunning,  is 
equally  annoying,  but  far  more  dignified. 
He  haunts  his  debtor  from  daylight  to 
dark,  and  wherever  the  latter  appears, 
whether  alone  or  in  the  gay  throng, 
places  himself  before  him,  salaams  respect¬ 
fully,  and  maintains  that  dead  silence 
which  tells  every  bo«ly  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

Lady  Sheil  recoiints  in  detail  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  slaughter  of  Ibram 
Hoossein  and  hb  family  in  the  desert  of 
Kerbella,  by  the  troops  of  Yerzud,  king  of 
Daimascus,  the  head  of  Iloosein  being  cut 
of  by  Shimr.  The  commemoration  is  a 
theatrical  perfomiance,  and  supremely 
tragi-comic  it  must  be.  So  lively  is  their 
recollection  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
upon  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet,  and  so 
concentrated  their  hatred  of  Shimr,  who 
decapitated  him,  that  the  unfortunate 
wight  who  enacts  Shimr  runs  great  risk 
of  tailing  a  victim  to  Lynch  law  at  the 
hands  of  the  ladies.  The  theatre  W'as 
capable  of  containing  several  thousand 
people ;  the  stage  and  all  its  mysteries 
were  open  to  public  gaze,  as  it  consisted 
of  a  simple  platform  raised  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  like  the  Lilliputian  arena 
in  Saville  House.  The  Shah  and  all  the 
dignitaries  attended  in  boxes  set  apart  for 
them,  but  the  multitude  fought  lustily  for 
their  places  with  tongue  and  muscle,  the 
ladies  pitching  into  one  another  with  their 
iron-heeled  slippers,  exhibiting  a  dexterity 
in  their  use  which  proved  their  long  ap 
prenticeship.  All  tne  characters  are  made 
as  real  as  Persian  dramatic  art  can  pro¬ 
duce.  The  slaughter  of  Hoossein  and  all 
his  family  is  carefully  performed,  and  con¬ 
vulses  the  whole  house,  male  and  female, 
with  hysterical  sobs.  So  catching  are  the 
thrillings  of  grie^  that  Lady  Sheil  found 
herself  sobbing  away  as  heartily  as  the 
best  of  them.  Saints,  prophets,  and  angels, 
come  down  from  the  skies  to  share  in  the 
general  distress.  Gabriel  descends  with 
his  ministering  angels ;  Moses  appears. 


clad  as  an  Arab  sheikh ;  our  Saviour  is 
seen  in  the  garb  of  poverty,  and  attended 
by  two  females,  supposed  to  be  his  wives  (!) ; 
and  Mohammed,  the  grandpapa  of  the  vic¬ 
tim,  is  bedizened  with  silvered  silk,  and 
Cashmere  shawls  ad  injinititm.  Tlie 
whole  tenuinates  with  the  interment  of 
the  murdered  family  at  Kerbella,  which 
has  thus  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
scarce  inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
grandpapa,  and  possessing  one  advantage 
over  the  latter — in  being  more  ea-sily 
reached  by  the  hajjs. 

We  now  pass  on  from  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  past  to  the  realities  of  the 
present,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
dowager  Mrs.  Shah.  This  lady,  and  not 
the  Shah’s  principal  wife,  rules  supreme 
among  the  womankind  at  court.  She  is 
called  the  Khanum,  or  lady,  as  Napoleon 
called  his  mother  par  excellence^  Madoint. 
Her  age  is  forty,  but  w’e  read  that  she 
does  not  look  more  than  thirty,  which 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  an  East¬ 
ern  female  at  thirty  generally  looks 
double  her  age.  She  is  also  said  to  be 
very  clever,  and  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie  of  government.  She  saluted  our  au¬ 
thoress  upon  her  presentation  with  sundry 
Persian  compliments,  hoping  that  “  Her 
heart  had  not  grown  narrow,”  that  “  her 
nose  was  fat,”  etc.,  etc.  We  now  come 
to  the  dress  of  the  Khanum,  and  here 
we  must  allow  Lady  Sheil  to  speak  for 
herself : 

“  The  Shah’s  mother  was  dressed  with  great 
magnificence.  She  wore  a  pair  of  trowsers  of 
gold  brocade.  These  Persian  trowsers  are 
always,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  very  wide, 
each  leg  being,  when  the  means  of  the  wearer 
allow  it,  wider  than  the  skirt  of  a  gown,  so  that 
they  have  the  efiect  of  an  exceedingly  ample 
petticoat ;  and  as  crenolincs  are  imknown,  tlic 
tltgantet  wear  ten  and  eleven  pairs  of  trowsers, 
one  over  the  other,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  the  above  important  invention.  But  to 
return  to  the  Shah’s  mother.  Her  trowsers  were 
edged  with  a  border  of  pearls  embroidere<l  on 
braid.  She  had  a  thin  blue  erdpe  chemisette, 
also  trimmed  with  pearls ;  the  chemisette  hung 
down  a  little  below  the  waist,  nearly  meeting  the 
top  of  the  trowsers,  which  are  wtened  by  a 
running  string.  As  there  was  nothing  under 
the  thin  gauze,  the  result,  of  course,  was  more 
display  than  is  usual  in  Europe.  A  small  jacket 
of  velvet  was  over  the  chemisette,  reaching  to 
the  waist,  but  not  made  to  close  in  firont,  and 
on  the  head  a  small  shawl,  pinned  under  the 
chin;  on  the  shawl  were  fastened  strings  of 
large  pearls  and  diamond  sprigs.  Her  arms 
were  covered  with  handsome  bracelets,  and  her 
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neck  with  a  Tariety  of  costly  necklaces.  Her 
hair  was  in  bands  &nd  hiin^  down  under  the 
shawl  in  a  multitude  of  small  plaits.  She  wore 
no  shoes,  her  feet  being  covered  with  fine  Cash¬ 
mere  .stockings.  The  palms  of  her  hands  and 
the  tips  of  her  fingures  were  dyed  red  with  a 
herb  called  henna,  and  the  edges  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  eyelids  were  covered  with  antimony. 
....  Her  cheeks  were  well  rouged,  as  is  the 
invariable  custom  among  Persian  women  of  all 

classes . We  were  surrounded  by  ladies, 

who  attended  as  if  they  had  l)een  servants.  No  : 
one  was  seated  except  the  Sliah's  mother,  his 
wives,  and  myself.” 

On  the  foregoing  delicate  subject  we  | 
offer  no  criticism — it  is  far  too  intricate ; 
but  on  the  broad  question  of  female  attire 
among  the  upper  classes  of  civilized  nations, 
we  would  hazjird  the  general  observation 
that,  if  they  dispensed  with  one  half  of  it, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  their  health 
andto  their  husbands’ pockets.  The  hoop 
mania  appears  to  be  coming  on  in  a  more 
solid  and  aggravating  form.  On  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Shah’s  half- 
sister,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  she  W’as 
quite  surprised  to  hear  that  European 
ladies  toolc  the  trouble  to  undress  every 
night,  and  she  asked  if  it  was  true  that 
they  put  on  a  long  white  dress  to  p;iss  the 
night  in.  They  never  undress  except  to 
go  to  the  bath,  or  to  take  off  garments 
]mt  on  for  a  ceremony.  At  night  thejr  un¬ 
tie  their  thin  mattress  from  its  silken 
cover,  and  roll  themselves  up  in  the  wad¬ 
ded  quilt  which  forms  their  blanket.  In 
short,  as  sailors  would  say,  “  they  turn  in, 
all  standing.”  In  many  ways  the  life  of  a 
I’ersian  lady  is  independent  enough,  and 
it  would  seem,  from  Lady  Shell’s  account, 
that  jealousy  does  not  disturb  their  har¬ 
mony  very  often;  but  her  ideas  of  “abun¬ 
dance  of  liberty,  more  so  than  amongst 
us,”  quite  startle  our  notions  of  propriety. 
Let  us  see  what  this  liberty  consists  in ; 

I 

“  The  complete  envelopment  of  the  face  and  I 
person  dugui*e»  them  effectually  from  the  near- ' 
eat  relativea,  and  destroying  when  convenient  all 
distinction  of  rank,  gives  uiwestrained  freedom.”  , 

A  bal  masquS  may  be  a  harmless  amuse¬ 
ment  once  in  a  way,  but  if  the  country  be¬ 
come  the  theatre,  and  the  whole  fair  sex 
act  the  masks,  we  should  hesitate  to  dese¬ 
crate  the  term  liberty  by  applying  it  to 
such  “  unrestrained  freedom.” 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Persian 
character,  we  may  as  well  extract  from 
the  Appendix  the  opinions  which  her  hus¬ 


band  has  recorded  of  the  men.  He  ob¬ 
serves  ; 

“  My  intercourse  with  them  gave  me  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  of  their  dispositions.  As  a  man 
of  the  world,  a  Persian  is  generally  a  very  agree¬ 
able  and  rather  amiable  person,  unless  when  his 
insatiable  greediness  of  power,  money,  or  in¬ 
trigue  is  excited,  at  which  time  he  is  a  bad  spe¬ 
cimen  of  humanity,  and  will  pau.se  at  no  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  yet  nowhere  does  one  hear  so  much  bilk¬ 
ing  and  prai.se  of  goodness  and  virtue.  As  the 
normal  state  of  two  thirds  of  the  nation  is  an 
avidity  for  power  and  money,  their  moral  state 
may  be  conceived.  When  not  engaged  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  above,  and  one  or  two  other 
propensities,  the  dolee  far  niente  exi.stence  has 

irresistible  attractions  to  a  Persian . In 

their  drinking  parties  they  arc  reported,  among 
even  the  highest  classes,  to  exceed  all  bounds  of 
discretion.  Half-a-dozen  boon  companions  meet 
at  night  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  variety  of 
stimulating  dishes  to  excite  drinking,  for  which 
I  no  provocation  whatever  is  required.  Singers 
and  dancing-boys  enliven  the  scene.  A  Persian 
!  de.spisesa  wine-gla.ss;  a  tumbler  is  his  measure, 
j  He  has  an  aversion  to  heeltaps,  and  he  drains 
!  his  gla.ss  to  the  dregs,  with  his  left  hand  under 
his  chin  to  catch  the  drops  of  wine,  lest  he 
should  be  detected  the  next  morning  in  respect¬ 
able  society  by  the  marks  on  his  dress.  They 
i  begin  with  pleasant  conversation,  scandal,  and 
gossip  ;  then  they  become  personal,  quarrelsome, 
abusive,  and  indecent,  after  the  unimaginable 
Persian  fa.shion.  As  the  orgies  advance,  as  the 
mirth  waxes  fast  and  furious,  all  restraint  is 
thrown  aside.  They  strip  themselves  stark 
naked,  dance,  and  play  all  sorts  of  antics  and 
childish  tricks.  One  dips  his  head  and  face  into 
a  bowl  of  curds,  and  dances  a  solo  to  the  admir¬ 
ing  topers,  while  another  places  a  large  deeg,  or 
cooking-pot,  on  his  head,  and  displays  his  graces 
and  attitudes  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,  or  rather 
heel.” 

Could  any  one  that  had  not  been  suck¬ 
led  on  the  Emerald  Isle  have  ever  penned 
such  a  character  as  the  foregoing  ?  First, 
we  have  a  favorable  impression  of  their 
disposition,  and  the  declaration  that  they 
are  agreeable  and  amiable;  then  follows 
the  assertion  that  two  thirds  of  the  nation 
pause  at  nothing  in  their  insatiate  greed 
for  powder,  money,  and  intrigue ;  when  not 
engaged  in  these  debasing  pursuits,  which 
are  followed  reckless  of  law  human  or 
'  divine,  other  darker  propensities,  which 
he  prudently  shrinks  from  naming,  are 
I  hinted  at ;  and  a  dolce  far  niente  forms 
,  the  occupation  of  the  remaining  third  of 
i  the  population.  The  whole  winds  up  with 
a  description  of  a  saturnalia,  which,  al¬ 
though  truthfulness  required  our  recording 
j  it,  we  feel  we  owe  some  apology  to  our 
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readers  for  having  introduced.  We  leave 
tlie  Minister  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his 
opinions  and  his  friendships;  but  if  we 
give  credit  to  his  a-ssertions,  we  must  de¬ 
nounce  the  Persian  as  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
graded  of  the  human  race.  Whether  the 
scenes  w’e  have  been  describing  have  any 
effect  on  their  offspring  or  not,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  say,  but  it  appears  certain  that 
the  ])opulntion  of  Persia  does  not  increase, 
and  that  three  children  only  in  ten  outlive 
their  third  year.  This  frightful  mortality 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  nurses,  who 
deal  with  children  d  la  Palmer,  and  give 
them  large  pieces  of  opium  to  quiet  them. 

The  fast  of  Ilamazan  is  so  well  known, 
that  we  only  allude  to  it  here  to  show  how 
difficult  it  18  for  one  person  to  estimate 
the  sufferings  of  others.  Lady  Sheil,  in 
her  Romanistic  zeal,  remarks : 

“  I  hardly  know  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
most  severe,  the  Lent  of  Catholics,  when  pro¬ 
perly  observed,  or  the  Ramazan.  In  the  former, 
liquids  are  not  prohibited,  but  only  a  single  meal 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  admissible.  A 
Mohammedan  may  eat  and  drink  the  entire  night 
i'‘he  can.” 

If  her  ladyship  would  go  through  a 
Ramazan,  W'c  can  assure  her  she  w'ould 
find  her  fast  turned  into  a  feast.  The 
whole  agony  of  the  Ramazan  is  centered 
in  the  prohibition  of  liquids,  and  that 
generally  in  a  scorching  climate  that  boils 
the  very  marrow  in  your  bones. 

As  the  subject  of  sanctuaries  possesses 
some  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  we  shall  extract  some  sensible  re¬ 
marks  of  our  authoress  on  the  point.  She 
observ’es  that  though  often  an  evil,  they 
are  on  the  ivhole  a  vast  benefit.  Where 
law  is  weak  and  administration  corrupt, 
society  requires  some  extraneous  support 
independent  of  both.  Foreign  missions 
are  inviolable  asylums.  The  Shah’s  imcle 
took  refuge  in  the  Russian  mission.  It 
also  appears  that  criminals  often  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  mission,  and  that  to  de¬ 
liver  them  up  would  have  brought  bad 
udmee — a  bad  reputation — on  the  mission. 
They  were  therefore  allowed  to  remain 
till  night,  and  then  told  to  depart  and 
seek  protection  elsewhere.  Princes,  khans, 
military  officers,  mi^ht  at  times  be  seen 
taking  refuge  within  the  mission  w'alls. 
The  culpable  were  invited  to  withdraw 
without  delay.  The  victims  of  tyranny 
w'ere  allowed  to  remain  until  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred  of  making  amicable  ar¬ 


rangements.  Such  has  been  the  establish¬ 
ed  and  recognized  system  of  asylum  in  the 
English  and  Russian  inis.sion  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  reader  will  at  once  see  how- 
necessary  it  is  to  bear  this  prescriptive 
right  in  view,  when  considering  the  flag¬ 
rant  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum 
which  has  caused  the  withdrawal  of  our 
Minister  from  the  Court  of  Teheran.  Lady 
Sheil  says  that  the  Sedr  azeem,  or  prim«* 
minister,  is  essentially  Persian,  and  this 
doubtless  is  very  true.  The  Russians  have 
a  tight  hold  on  the  purse-strings  of  Persia, 
and  any  little  favorable  arrangement  re¬ 
specting  the  debt  owed  is  very  desirable 
for  them  ;  but  if  that  arrangement  involves 
acts  that  compel  our  Minister  to  withdraw 
from  Teheran,  it  is  obvious  that  Russian 
influence  will  rule  supreme.  Therefore, 
not  only  does  our  national  honor  require 
that  reparation  for  the  insult  be  full,  but 
'  jiolicy  dictates  that  it  should  be  speedy. 
Who  will  say  that  the  interval  already 
elapsed  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  Russians,  and  who  can  forsee  what 
difficulties  may  thereby  be  engendered, 
affecting  seriously  the  tribes  bounding 
the  north-western  frontier  of  our  Indian 
Empire  ? 

Lady  Sheil  will  forgive  us — like  a  good 
W’ift — w’hen  we  say  that  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  her  book  is  the  “Additional 
Notes”  by  her  husband,  wherein  are  dis¬ 
cussed  many  interesting  topics,  such  as 
Russian  influence  in  the  East,  Russian  pro¬ 
tection,  her  naval  strength  in  the  Caspian 
— all  but  useless  excejit  for  aggression — 
Russian  designs,  the  w  hole  question  of  her 
invasion  of  India,  and  the  precautions 
necessary ;  and  also  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Persian  power  and  revenue.  These 
subjects  merit  a  separate  pa]>er  and  an 
abler  pen,  and  we  trust  they  may  find 
both.  We  regret  that  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  travel  farther  with  Lady 
j  Sheil,  and  enjoy  her  trips  to  Ispahan,  and 
her  summer  retirement  to  the  hills,  the 
latter  not  unaccompanied  sometimes  with 
danger,  for  the  rains  appear  to  come  on 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  on  one  occasion, 
within  a  very  few  minutes,  nearly  swept 
'  their  whole  camp  with  a  besom  of  destruc- 
j  tion,  rendering  all  efforts  on  their  part  as 
useless  as  Dame  Partington’s  struggles 
I  with  her  broom  against  the  Atlantic, 
j  ^'e  w'ould  recommend  Lady  Sheil,  in  a 
second  edition,  to  emend  her  description 
of  the  bastinado,  or  to  explain  the  anatomy 
1  of  its  victims,  for  she  describes  the  feet  of 
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the  culprits  as  being  turned  up  to  the  sky 
when  thrown  on  theirbacksf  with  a  camel's 
anatomy  this  might  answer ;  but  with  the 
ordinary  race  of  men  they  would  require 
what  s^ors  term,  “  to  be  canted  over, 
and  turned  'tother  way  up.'* 

We  now  take  leave  of  our  authoress 
and  her  pleasant  volume,  concluding  with 
an  extract  which  conveys  both  a  warning 
and  a  tribute  to  the  British  press — a  warn¬ 
ing  not  to  injure  their  country’s  influence 
by  hasty  judgments  on  incomplete  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts — a  tribute  as  proving  their 
successful  triumph  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

“A  son  of  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  Shah  had 
for  many  months  raised  the  standanlof  rebellion, 
and  sustained  a  vigorous  siege  against  his  sove¬ 
reign’s  forces.  It  terminated  in  his  capture 
by  treacheiT,  which  was  succeeded  by  his  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  that  of  one  of  his  sons  and  two  of 
his  brothers.  A  few  years  ago  a  wholesale  mas¬ 


sacre  would  have  followed  this  bold  rebellion, 
but  European  influence  and  unceasing  expostula¬ 
tion  have  softened  Persian  manners.  Itiscuri- 
oas,  though  I  believe  true,  that  the  English 
press  has  had  some  share  in  producing  this 
change.  The  strictures  on  Persian  miiwovern- 
ment  which  sometimes  appear  in  the  English 
journals,  are  viewed  with  anger  and  alarm,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  evildoers  are  held  up  by 
name  to  public  reprobation.” 

In  corroboration  of  this  dread  of  the 
English  Press — although  showing  an  ignor¬ 
ance  of  its  integrity — we  may  add  that 
we  know  from  the  most  unquestionable 
authority  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Persia, 
since  the  rupture  with  the  British  mission, 
has  sent  agents  to  Bombay  and  Constanti¬ 
nople  with  money  and  decorations,  to  be 
supplied  to  those  parties  who  warmly  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  Persia  in  the  recent 
dispute. 


From  Cirfbam't  New  MooUtly. 


THE  PALACE  OF  MALMAISON: 


Malmaison,  another  melancholy  relic 
of  fiiUen  grandeur,  has  ever  been  to  me  a 
place  of  peculiar  interest.  Unlike  Marly, 
where  every  association  is  of  courts,  kings, 
and  etiquette,  this  was  the  domestic 
hearth,  the  beloved  home  of  that  great 
conqueror,  who  here  forgot  glory  and 
victory  only  to  remember  that  he  was  a 
man — the  ardently  attached  husband,  the 
affectionate  friend.  It  is  a  place  connected 
with  all  that  U  most  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  lively  ac¬ 
count  given  by  the  Duchesse  d’Abrantes, 
in  her  amusing  Memoirs,  of  the  h^py 
days  passed  at  Malmaison  by  the  First 
Consul  and  his  friends — the  merry  games 
of  hide-and-seek,  when  he  chased  her  and 
Uortense  Beauhamais  (the  present  Em¬ 
peror’s  mother,)  and  many  another  happy 
young  spirit,  through  the  trees,  becoming 
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so  excited  in  his  endeavors  to  catch  them 
(for  he  must  be  successful  everywhere) 
that  he  quite  terrified  them  ? 

Then  the  evenings  passed  in  those  rooms 
w^hich  it  had  been  tne  mutual  delight  of 
himself  and  Josephine  to  adorn  with  every 
curiosity  and  luxury,  where  all  thejiarty 
played  at  cards,  and  Josephine,  dressed 
in  an  elegant  costume  of  white  muslm, 
(N apoleon  said  women  should  always  dress 
in  white,)  moved  about  among  her  guests 
in  her  own  quiet,  graceful  wajr,  or  joined 
in  the  round  game  at  his  desire,  and  was 
so  egregiously  cheated  by  him,  that  even 
she,  who  never  thought  about  money, 
complained  ;  when,  laughing  at  her  indig¬ 
nation,  with  a  pinch  and  a  fond  kiss,  he 
pounced  all  his  gains  into  her  lap  and 
made  his  peace.  Ah  1  Najwleon  w’as 
happy  then,  and  there  is  in  these  scenes  a 
domestic  charm  that  endears  his  memory 
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to  cTory  heart,  for  all  have  at  dome  period  :  cendently  lovely.  But  on  this  oceasion 
of  their  lives  exj)erienced  the  exquisite  she  had  not  trusted  to  the  channs  of  una- 
delight  of  household  love.  j  domed  beauty,  as  she  literally  was  re- 

Soinetimes  thin^  did  not  go  on  quite '  splendent  with  jewels.  Her  dress,  com- 
so  smoothly,  however,  at  Malniaison,  when  |  posed  of  green  velvet,  was  embroidered 
.any  of  the  Bonaparte  family  visited  Jose- 1  m  the  front  with  masses  of  diamonds;  her 
phine,  for  a  most  cordial  hatred  seems  to  j  arms,  her  neck,  her  head  were  also  encir- 
liave  existed  between  her  and  the  ladies  I  cled  with  splendid  jewels.  Asshe  advanced 
ofthe  imperial  family,  jiartaking  somewhat  across  the  room  towards  Josephine,  who, 
of  female  rivalry  and  jealousy.  as  the  wife  of  the  First  Consul,  did  not 

One  evening  in  particular — when  the  rise  until  she  approached,  Pauline  gazed 
Wautifiil  Panline  was  to  be  formally  pre-  around  full  of  pnde  and  gratified  vanity, 
sented  to  Josephine,  on  her  marriage  with  conscious  of  tne  effect  created  by  her 
the  Prince  liorghese — must  be  noted  in  beauty,  her  youth,  and  her  dazzling  slen- 
the  annals  of  Malmaison,  Pauline,  clever,  dor. 

witty,  and  most  lovely,  had  accepted  the  The  salutations  were  cold  between  the 
hand  of  the  Borghese,  almost  a  fool  in  in-  rival  ladies.  Pauline  seated  herself,  and 
tellect,  solely  on  account  of  his  money  and  to  break  the  stiflTness  of  the  reception, 
his  title.  Sacrificing  her  heart  to  her  am-  began  conversing  in  a  low  voice  with 
bition,  she  determined  to  m.ake  the  first '  Madame  Junot,  who  was  placed  near  her. 
nse  of  her  new  honors  by  endeavoring  to  j  “  Well,  Louise,  how  do  I  look  to-night? 
humiliate  poor  Josephine;  and  in  order  to  i  What  do  you  think  of  the  Borghese 
carr)’  out  this  amuable  resolution,  an- 1  jewels?” 

nounced  her  intention  of  visiting  her  on  a  “  Think  ?  why  they  are  wonderful — 
certain  evening  shortly  after  her  marriage,  j  actually  ihlouiatanU^'^  returned  Madame 
I>avs  were  passed  in  prejwiring  the  splendid  ,  J unot. 

toifette  which  was  to  cmsh  her  sister-in-  “But  do  you  really,  now — flattery  apart 
law.  At  length  the  memorable  evening  — think  this  dress  becomes  me  ?” 
arrived.  Josephine,  fully  aware  of  the  “Vain  Pauline!  why  you  knew  jierftHJtly 
intentions  of  Pauline,  took  her  own  before  asking  me  that  question  you  never 
me.asure8  accordingly.  She  arranged  her-  looked  l>etter  in  your  whole  life.” 
self  for  this  trying  ordeal,  of  a  gnicefiil  “Well,  it  is  not  exactly  vanity  that 

against  a  beautifiil  woman,  with  consum- .  makes  me  ask  you  so  particularly,”  replied 

mate  t.act -and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  Pauline ;  “but  it  is  because  I  want  to 
peculiar  style  of  dress  well  calculated  to  astonish  Madame  Bona|»arte,  and  you 
display  her  faultless  shape,  which  she  has !  know  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  mortify 

almost  immortalized.  Sne  wore  a  white  j  her  by  thU  display  of  my  new  jewels, 

muslin  dress  e<lged  and  trimmed  with  a :  Yet  how  elegant  she  looks  in  that  simple 
narrow  border  of  gold ;  the  short  sleeves,  '  India  muslin  dress,  with  those  cameos,  too, 
which  displayed  a  finely-turned  arm,  were  j  like  a  Grecian  statue ;  she  certainly  does 
looped  up  at  the  shoulder  by  large  cameos;  I  understand  to  perfection  the  style  that 
an  enamelled  serpent  encircled  her  throat;  I  suits  her.  That  white  dress  contrasts  so 
on  her  head  was  a  kind  of  diadem  fonned  '  well,  too,  with  the  blue  satin  of  the  fumi- 
of  comeos  and  enamel,  confining  her  hair  ture — it  is  perfect.  Good  Heavens!  what 
somewh.at  in  the  style  of  the  antique  busts  shall  I  do  ?”  she  suddenly  exclaimed  in  an 
of  the  Roman  empresses.  She  looked  so  agonized  whisper,  and  turned  quite  pale, 
extremely  graceful  and  classical  in  this  I  “Wh.atisit? — what  can  be  the  matter?” 

attire,  that  when  Napoleon  entered  the  j  asked  Madame  Junot,  quite  alarmed. 
mlon  he  was  delight^,  and  saluted  her  '  “  O  Louise,  why  did  you  not  tell  me? 

with  a  kiss  on  the  shoulder — a  somewhat  How  cruel  not  to  remind  me !  To  let  me 
bourgeois  caress,  by  the  way.  On  his  j  come  here  in  this  room  dressed  in  green 
expressing  his  surprise  at  the  care  with  j  veleet.,  when  the  furniture  is  blue  satin  ! 
which  she  was  dressed,  she  reminded  him  j  Oh !  this  is  too  much.  I  shall  never  for- 
of  the  expected  visit  of  Panline.  The  ;  give  you!  How  dreadful  I  must  look  by 
evening  wore  on,  and  yet  the  princess  did  i  the  side  of  J osephine !  This  is  more  than 
not  arrive.  Napoleon,  having  remained  !  I  can  bear.  I  must  go  away  at  once.” 
beyond  his  usual  time,  retired  at  last  to  j  Pauline  was  conquered!  Elegance  had 
his  cabinet.  Shortly  afterwards  the  prin- !  won  the  day  even  against  beauty.  She 
cess  made  her  apperance,  looking  trans-  i  took  a  hasty  farewell  of  Josephine,  and 
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hurried  out  of  the  room,  consoling  herself 
a  little  in  her  retreat  by  displaying  her 
jewels  before  the  whole  establishment 
jissembled  to  do  her  honor.  She  passed 
down  the  alley  formed  by  the  household, 
preceded  by  lighted  torches,  and  followed 
by  her  husband,  whom  she  early  taught 
to  aspire  no  higher  than  to  the  honor  of 
being  her  chamberlain ;  and  thus  ended 
in  absolute  failure  this  notable  wedding- 
visit  of  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
similar  anecdotes  of  which  Malmaison  w'as 
the  scene,  but  as  I  do  not  propose  to  write 
a  memoir  of  this  interesting  habitation,  I 
must  proceed.  Malmaison  is  situated  near 
llueil,  one  of  the  stations  on  the  St.  Ger¬ 
main  Railway.  Nothing  can  be  uglier 
than  the  situation  of  Rueil,  a  small  town 
in  a  dead  plain,  the  house  of  Malmaison 
being  situated  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
town  at  the  foot  of  rising  hills.  There  is 
no  kind  of  picturesqueness  either  in  the 
situation  or  the  house,  and  it  Ls  really 
wonderful  such  a  spot  should  have  been 
preferred  as  a  residence  by  Napoleon, 
when  there  is  scarcely  a  single  natural 
beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  environs 
of  I’aris  are  generally  so  very  pretty,  that 
one  would  have  imagined  it  alniost  impos¬ 
sible  to  expend  vast  sums  on  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  a  position  so  wanting  in  every 
charm. 

A  long,  straight,  paved  road  leads  to  the 
gates.  How  often  had  Napoleon  traversed 
that  road  with  lightning  speed  when, 
heed  from  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  state, 
he  sought  the  retirement  and  the  cheerful 
domestic  enjoyment  he  prized  so  much  at 
that  period  of  his  life.  The  house  stands 
almost  close  to  the  gates,  shrouded  only 
by  a  small  tuft  of  shrubs;  it  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  really  any  thing  but  imposing  in 
appearance,  comjx)8ed  of  a  corps  de  logis 
fl.nnked  by  two  heavy  pavilions,  or  towers, 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  a  deeply-sloping 
sl;ited  roof.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
little  better  indeed  than  a  tarm-house. 
With  all  my  enthusiasm  I  could  not  find  a 
single  thing  to  admire,  and  left  Malmaison 
(juite  disap|)ointed.  The  name  was  origin¬ 
ally  Mala-casa,  so  named  from  the  place 
having  been  formerly  inhabited  by  ban¬ 
ditti,  whose  depredations  gave  this  sobri¬ 
quet  to  their  abode.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity. 

<  )ne  other  object  of  interest  remained  to 
be  seen — the  tombs  of  Josephine,  and  her 
daughter,  the  Queen  Ilortense,  in  the 


parish  church  of  Rueil.  The  monument 
erected  to  Josephine  is  large  and  heavy, 
surmounted  wdth  cumbrous  arches  and 
illars.  The  figure  of  the  Empress  in  a 
neeling  attitude  appears  intended  as  a 
likeness,  for  the  features  are  strongly 
marked,  and  the  face  no  longer  young. 
The  funeral  of  Josephine  W’as  magnificent, 
and  the  attachment  she  inspired  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  sincere  grief  caused  by  her 
sudden  death.  Her  daughter.  Queen 
Ilortense,  who  was  fondly  devoted  to  her, 
escaped  from  her  attendants,  who  sought 
to  retain  her  at  Malmaison  during  the 
ceremony,  and  rushing  to  the  church  at 
Rueil,  threw  herself  on  the  coffin  of  her 
mother  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  despair. 
Every  one  present  was  deeply  affected — 
her  beauty,  her  youth  increased  the  inter¬ 
est — and  the  affecting  prayer  she  offered 
up,  recommending  the  soul  of  her  beloved 
mother  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty, 
was  never  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  altar  lies  this 
attached  daughter,  Ilortense  Queen  of 
Holland,  and  tliis  monumetit  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  interesting  I  ever 
beheld.  She  is  also  kneeling,  with  her 
hands  clas{>ed.  The  face  is  of  faultless 
beauty,  with  the  most  enchanting  expres¬ 
sion  of  calmness  and  rejmse.  On  the 
head  is  a  garland  of  flowers,  from  which 
falls  a  drapery  covering  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  touching  th.an  the  sepulchral  beauty 
of  this  figure.  Ilortense  was  at  lea.st  forty 
when  she  died,  but  this  monument  repre- 
sents^her  as  younger.  Her  son,  the  present 
Era}>eror,  is  very  exact  in  his  devotions 
at  the  tombs  of  his  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother. 

Here,  then,  lived,  and  here  died,  the 
gentle,  devoted  Josejdiine.  All  her  heart 
was  given  to  that  hero  whom  she  married 
when  as  yet  the  world  knew  him  not,  and 
she  and  a  few  intimate  friends  alone  pre¬ 
saged  his  future  greatness.  Deprived  of 
his  love  and  his  presence,  the  joy,  the  aim 
of  her  life  was  gone;  she  had  lost  a  second, 
a  dearer  self;  her  heart  pined  and  her 
body  w’asted  in  the  retreat  she  had  chosen 
at  Malmaison,  now'  sad  and  melancholy. 
The  rooms  Napoleon  had  inhabited  were 
sacred  to  his  memory :  nothing  was  touched, 
but  all  remained,  even  to  the  book  he  Ia.st 
read,  precisely  as  he  had  left  it.  Her 
imagination  sought  to  deceive  her  reason 
by  cherishing  these  recollections ;  she 
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loved  to  imagine  that  he  was  near,  and 
would  return  again.  Touching  evidences 
of  her  great  love  so  ill  requited  1  Her 
sufferings  during  the  time  that  the  divorce 
was  as  yet  undecided  are  related  in  the 
Memoirs  written  by  her  attendants. 

On  one  occasion  in  particular  Josephine 
was  in  so  distracted  a  state  after  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Fouche  on  the  subject  of  the 
divorce,  that  Madame  de  Ilemusat,  her 
lady  in  waiting,  becoming  really  alarmed 
at  the  frantic  exj)ression  of  her  grief, 
determined,  without  saying  any  thing  to  i 
her,  to  acquaint  Napoleon  with  her  con¬ 
dition.  He  had  already  retired  to  bed, 
and,  not  over-pleased  at  being  disturbed, 
desired  her,  through  his  attendant,  to 
return  early  in  the  morning.  “  Butf” 
replied  Madame  de  Ilemusat,  I  must  see 
the  Emperor  this  very  night ;  tell  him  it 
is  not  for  myself,  it  is  for  one  who  is  most 
dear — for  his  own,  for  her  sake.” 

At  last  she  was  admitted.  Napoleon 
was  in  bed,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  head  ;  he  motioned  to  Madame 
de  Ilemusat  to  approach  the  little  couch 
on  which  he  lay.  She  was  so  much  agitated 
that  she  could  scarcely  s|)eak,  but  at  last 
found  words  to  describe  the  agitation  in 
which  she  had  left  the  Empress.  As  she 
spoke,  he  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  and 
regarded  her  with  one  of  those  glances 
whi(!h,  like  his  smile,  w’ere  quite  peculiar 
to  himself. 

“  Hut  why,”  said  he,  “  has  she  resolved 
to  anticipate  my  wdshes,  and  propose  a 
divorce  herself?” 

“  Hec.au8e,  sire,”  replied  Madame  de 
Ilemusat,  “she  lives  but  for  you,  and 
hopes  by  this  means  to  give  you  a  last 
and  extreme  proof  of  her  devotion.  No 
other  reason  can  exist.  It  is  because  I 
have  witnessed  the  frightful  struggle  this 
resolution  has  cost  her  that  I  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  inform  you  of  her  sitmation.” 

“Poor  Josephine!”  said  Napoleon,  “she 
must  indeed  have  suffered  agonies  Indore 
she  could  form  such  a  resolution.” 

“  Your  majesty  can  never  know  what 
she  has  undergone  these  last  few  days,  and 
the  silence  of  the  Empress  jiroves  how 
much  she  desired  to  spare  you  any  an¬ 
noyance.” 

“How  is  she  now?”  inquired  he,  with 
every  appearance  of  anxiety. 

“Quite  in  despair.  When  I  left  her, 
she  was  on  the  |H)int  of  going  to  rest,  and 
I  desired  her  women  not  to  leave  her  for 
fear  of  accident,  but  she  would  not  hear 


of  any  one  remaining.  She  will  have  a 
night  of  cruel  suffering.” 

The  Emperor  made  a  sign  for  Madame 
de  Ilemusat  to  withdraw. 

“  Go  to  bed,”  said  he  to  her  as  she  left 
the  room.  “  Good  night.  To-morrow  I 
shall  see  you  again ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  sure  I  sliall  not  forget  the  service 
you  have  done  me  this  night.” 

When  she  was  gone  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  desired  to  have  his  dressing-gown 
brought.  In  great  haste,  taking  a  light 
in  his  hand,  he  descended  a  small  staircase 
leading  down  stairs  into  his  own  rooms. 
As  he  descendeil,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
degree  of  emotion  he  seldom  felt,  but  Jo¬ 
sephine’s  conduct  had  quite  touched  him. 
Such  devotion  and  resignation  in  one 
crowned  by  his  own  hand,  and  who  might 
fully  expect  to  die  on  that  throne  where 
he  had  placed  her — a  woman  he  had  once 
so  idolized,  and  wdiose  soul  he  well  knew 
breathed  but  for  him — spite  of  all  his 
neglect  and  coolness,  voluntarily  to  otter 
him  a  divorce  in  order  to  further  and 
accelerate  his  own  projects — projects,  too, 
whose  realization  ensured  her  eternal 
misery — all  this  passed  rapidly  through  his 
mind,  and  he  felt  that  only  one  recompense 
ought  to  reward  such  attachment.  For  a 
moment  all  his  plans,  all  the  reasons  of 
st.ate,  all  the  ambitious  views  he  had  long 
indulged,  vanished  from  his  mind :  Jose- 
phitie,  as  he  had  loved  her — graceful, 
fascinating  as  in  her  youth — alone  stood 
before  him.  A  sudden  idea  rushed  through 

his  mind,  and  he  almost  determined - 

Hut  it  was  only  for  a  moment :  before  he 
had  turneil  the  lock  of  the  door  the  vision 
had  vanished,  and  he  approached  only  to 
console^  and  not  to  heal  her  sutterings. 

As  he  approached  her  room  he  distinct¬ 
ly  heard  the  sound  of  sobs  and  groans :  the 
voice  was  that  of  Josi'phine.  Her  voice 
exercised  a  peculiar  power  over  him — a 
sort  of  gentle  charm — the  effect  of  which 
he  had  often  experienced.  Like  the  sound 
of  gentle  music,  it  impressed  him  so  strong¬ 
ly,  that  one  day,  while  he  was  First  Con¬ 
sul,  after  a  review  at  the  Tuileries,  on 
hearing  the  general  acclamations  around 
him,  he  exclaimed  to  Hourrienne,  “How 
happy  I  am  to  be  thus  loved !  This  ap¬ 
plause  sounds  almost  as  sweet  as  the  voice 
of  Josephine.”  Alas!  what  a  change  since 
those  happy  days  of  love  and  unity  ! 

Hut  at  that  time  he  always  heard  her 
s|H'aking  words  of  happiness  and  pleiisure 
— now  her  voice  was  drowned  in  groans 
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of  misery.  Perhaps  even  now  it  might 
liave  exercised  more  power  over  him  had 
it  not  been  raised  to  express  sorrow  and 
reproach ;  but  where  is  to  be  found  that 
man,  however  great,  who  can  tolerate  the 
idea  of  being  blamed — of  being  in  the 
wrong  ? 

However,  the  sounds  of  sorrow  really 
afflicted  the  Emperor ;  he  was  truly 
grieved.  Gently  opening  the  door,  he 
stood  within  Josephine’s  room,  who  lay 
sobbing  on  her  bed,  little  imagining  who 
was  a])proaching. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Josephine?”  said 
he,  taking  her  hand.  She  screamed  with 
surijrise.  “  Why  this  excessive  surprise  ? 
Did  you  not  expect  me  ?  Did  you  not 
think  I  should  come  when  I  heard  how 
you  were  suffering?  You  know  I  love 
you  truly,  and  that  in  all  my  life  I  never 
willingly  caused  you  pain.” 

At  the  sound  of  Napoleon’s  voice  Jose¬ 
phine  sat  up  in  her  bed,  and  listened, 
scarcely  certain  that  what  she  heard  and 
saw  was  real ;  the  pale  light  of  an  alabaster 
lamp  cast  a  dim  shadow  around.  There 
stood  Najwleon,  his  calm,  majestic  counte¬ 
nance  bent  towards  her,  his  glistening  eye 
fixed  on  her  with  an  indescribable  expres¬ 
sion  of  fondness  and  pity.  The  Em|)eror 
clasjied  her  in  his  anns,  and  she  lay  folded 
in  his  embrace,  lost  in  a  sort  of  trance, 
trembling  with  sui-prise  and  love  at  the 
sound  of  words  of  tenderness  such  as  she 
had  not  heard  for  so  long  a  time.  Over¬ 
come  by  contending  emotions,  her  head 
dro[>)>ed  on  his  breast,  and  she  again  burst 
into  tears,  forgetting,  in  her  agitation,  that 
the  Emperor  detested  to  see  her  weep. 
“■  Hut  why,”  said  he,  “  do  you  still  sob, 
dear  Josephine?  I  came  to  console  you, 
and  now  you  are  as  wretched  as  if  I  had 
given  you  some  new  cause  for  sorrow. 
Why  will  you  not  listen  to  me  ?” 

“  Ah  !  I  feel — I  know  too  well — my 
heart  tells  me — all  forebodes  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  I  now  feel  is  only  for  a  moment — 
that  misery,  despair,  await  me,  and  that, 

.sooner  or  later - She  could  not  finish 

the  sentence — she  could  resolve  to  solicit 
the  divorce,  but  she  could  not  speak  of  it 
to  the  man  she  adored,  and  from  whom  it 
would  part  her  for  ever. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  said  Napoleon,  pressing 
her  in  his  arms — “listen  to  me,  Josephine. 
I  love  you  sincerely ;  but  France  is  still 
dearer  to  me — she  is  my  wife,  my  mistress, 
my  l>est  beloved.  I  can  not  disregard  her 
voice — the  voice  of  the  nation — that  de¬ 


mands  a  pledge  from  me — a  son — an  heir 
from  him  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
her  glory.  I  can  answer  for  nothing  ;  but 
remember,  Josephine,  whatever  ha})pen8” 
— and  he  sighed  deeply — “  you  will  never 
cease  to  be  dear  to  me.  On  this  you  may 
rely.  Weep,  therefore,  no  more.  I  beseech 
you  end  these  sufferings,  that  afflict  me 
and  are  killing  you.  Away  with  this  de¬ 
spair.  Be  the  friend  of  that  man  on  w’hom 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  fixed ;  be  the 
sharer  in  his  glory,  as  you  ever  will  be  the 
partner  of  his  heart ;  and  above  all,  depend, 
reckon  on  me.” 

This  explanation  was  little  calculated  to 
comfort  Josephine,  as,  under  all  these 
gentle  words,  she  read  but  too  plainly  the 
determination  he  had  adopted — ^the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  she  was  to  be  divorced,  and 
that  he  himself  wished  and  desired  it. 

Deep  as  was  her  grief,  exquisite  as  were 
her  sufferings  in  still  loving  him  whom  she 
had  ceased  to  please,  she  was  amply 
avenged,  for,  in  parting  with  Josephine, 
Napoleon  for  ever  lost  his  good  angel. 
He  himself  felt  and  acknowledged  this 
w'hen  ^during  one  of  his  visits  to  her  at 
Malmaison,  after  the  divorce)  w'hile  wan¬ 
dering  together  in  the  gardens  they  had 
planted,  he  exclaimed,  in  alluding  to  their 
separation,  “Ah!  Josephine,  I  have  never 
been  happy  since !”  Defeat  and  disgrace 
from  that  hour  dogged  his  footsteps,  and 
all  announced  that,  having  reached  the 
culminating  point  of  prosperity,  the  future 
had  only  reverses  ana  misfortunes  in  store 
for  him,  and  that  his  career  was  from  that 
time  to  descend  as  low  in  misery  as  it  had 
risen  in  pow’er  and  glory. 

Once  before  Josephine’s  death  the  walls 
of  Malmaison  beheld  a  gorgeous  and  im¬ 
perial  assembly  grouped  around  her,  when 
the  allied  sovereigns  j)aid  that  graceful 
compliment  to  the  virtues  of  the  fallen 
Empress,  by  visiting  her  in  her  retirement 
during  their  occupation  of  Paris.  This 
w’as  the  last  time  her  name  appeared  con¬ 
nected  with  any  public  event.  Her  death 
occurred  soon  after,  and  she  was  merci¬ 
fully  spared  all  knowledge  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  humiliations  of  the  man  she  had 
never  ceased  to  adore,  and  whose  cruel 
desertion  of  her  may  be  considered  as  the 
blackest  stain  on  his  great  name. 

By  a  strange  fatality,  Josephine  was 
laid  in  the  grave  and  Napoleon  lost  his 
throne  within  a  short  space  of  time.  Mal¬ 
maison  again  received  the  exiled  Emperor 
after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo  and  before 
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his  unfortunate  surrender  to  the  English. 
Ilortense,  the  daughter  of  her  he  had 
repudiated,  was  there  to  welcome  and  to 
console  him  during  the  brief  period  that 
he  endeavored  to  make  head  against  the 
thousand  intrigues  th.at  surrounded  him. 
It  was  during  this  interval  between  his 
<lefeat  and  his  embarkation  at  Rochefort 
that  Napoleon  visited  one  night  alone  the 
tomb  of  his  once -beloved  Josephine. 
Silently  meditating  in  the  dark  recesses 
in  which  her  monument  is  placed,  what 
visions  must  have  passed  before  his  soul, 
of  youth,  love,  and  happiness !  IIow,  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  must  his  heart  have 
reproached  him  for  his  base  desertion  of 
this  exalted,  affectionate  woman! — con¬ 
trasted  as  she  must  have  been  in  his  mind 
with  the  callous  Marie  Louise,  who  had  at 
that  very  time  forsaken  him  with  the 
coldest  indifference. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touch¬ 
ing  in  this  last  sad  adieu  of  Napoleon  to 
the  ashes  of  his  former  wife.  The  image 


of  that  fine  chiselled  countenance  emerging 
from  the  dark  shadows  of  the  gloomy 
arches  around  him,  barely  revealed  by  the 
light  of  a  single  torch,  standing  in  the 
dead  of  night  meditating  over  her  tomb, 
would  form  an  inimitable  subject  for  a 
picture.  Napoleon  had  scarcely  left  Mal- 
maison  when  the  soldiers  of  Blucher  ar¬ 
rived,  and,  finding  he  had  fled,  s.acked  the 
house  aud  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
paintings,  statues,  and  furniture,  devastat¬ 
ing  the  gardens  and  the  park  with  a  fury 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Goths — this  savage 
proceeding  being  a  specimen  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  intended  for  its  master  had  he 
fallen  into  their  hands. 

Jiliilmaison  remained  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  neglect  until  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Christina,  Queen  Dowager 
of  Spain,  who,  during  her  residence  there, 
restored  and  left  it  as  it  now  appears. 
Since  the  exile  of  the  Orleans  family  it 
has  reverted  back  to  the  Bonapartes,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Emperor. 


From  the  Eclectle  Eevl«w. 


LAMARTINE’S  CHARACTERS.* 


CBmcisJt  has  long  ceased  to  apply  his- 1 
torical  tests  to  the  pictorial  paradoxes  of 
M.  de  Lamartine.  lie  is  a  light  and  graphic 
narrator,  a  painter  of  elegant  portraits; 
ho  has  a  subtle  fancy ;  as  a  speculatist  he 
is  ingenious,  but  he  violates  all  the  laws 
of  art  to  produce  verbal  and  metaphorical 
effects,  and  he  violates  the  integrity  of 
history  because  he  will  write  with  passion 
and  without  study.  The  result  has  been 
that  his  first  and  best  works  have  fallen 
into  disrepute ;  that  in  England,  he  is  held 
to  be  a  poet  who  disdains  the  use  of 
rhythm,  and  that  in  France,  he  is  patron¬ 
ized  as  the  most  graceful  of  compilers. 


*Memoir$  of  Ceiabrated  Characters.  By  Alphonse 
de  Lamartine.  Vol.  III.  Bentley. 


This,  surely,  has  not  been  the  object  of 
an  ambitious  life  spent  in  the  gardens  of 
poetry  and  knowledge ;  but  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine,  as  he  watches  the  daily  withering  of 
his  deciduous  fame,  will  leam  that  a  warm 
and  tinted  style  is  not  all  that  is  essential 
to  the  elaboration  of  a  high  historical  argu¬ 
ment  ;  that  flowers  of  rhetoric,  fragrant 
of  an  oriental  fancy,  and  bold  images 
suddenly  struck  upon  the  paper  will  not 
save  the  false  story  of  great  events  and 
achievements  from  perishing  with  the 
works  of  far  less  prominent  and  less  attract¬ 
ive  writers.  Tne  lesson  is  severe;  but 
it  is  due  to  justice.  M.  de  Lamartine  has 
been,  in  the  world  of  letters,  an  idolater 
and  a  slave ;  in  this,  his  latest  labor,  he 
is  more  than  ever  the  devotee  of  rhe- 
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toric ;  he  spurns  all  the  obligations  of  re-  !  toy  villages,  ideas  of  architectnral  sini- 
search  and  criticism,  and  he  deserves  the  plicity.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
penalty  he  has  paid.  Ilis  books  are  read  consonant  with  the  grace  of  a  fairy  tale 
for  their  flippant  audacity  and  for  their  |  than  one  of  these  mountain  cottages :  the 
glittering  color,  but  they  are  counted  |  roof  widening  over  the  walls,  and  carved 
among  ephemerals,  and  die  with  the  season  ;  with  quaint  elaboration  ;  the  external 
that  produced  them.  staircase  wrought  into  arabesque  ;  the 

To  justify  the  rigors  of  criticism  if  is  doors  surmounted  by  niches ;  the  latticed 
only  necessary  to  examine  M.  de  Lamar-  |  windows  with  lozenge-shaped  panes ;  the 
tine’s  Memoirs  in  a  literary  as  well  as  in  |  encircling  galleries  roofed  from  sun  and 
an  historical  sense.  Does  his  originality  rain ;  the  wooden  bridge  leading  to  the 
consist  in  grace,  or  in  extravaganza?  Is  ,  cluster  of  external  buildings;  the  whiteness 
it  power,  or  eccentricity  ?  Is  it  purity,  or  of  the  edifice  ;  its  fantastic  decorations, 
Ls  it  not  an  abandonment  of  the  imagina-  '  form  in  the  mountain  hamlets  a  contrast 
tion  to  eccentric  postures,  to  attitudes  that  j  to  the  valley  towers,  with  their  dark  ram- 
startle,  not  by  their  beauty,  but  by  their  I  parts,  their  pointed  roofs,  the  metsillicoma- 
fantastic  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  art  and  ments  shining  dimly  on  their  churches  and 
nature.  M.  de  Lamartine,  writing  of  Ma-  guild-halls.  M.  de  I.amartine  adds  to  his 
dame  de  Sevigne,  carves  a  figure  in  marble,  panorama  of  Alkane  still-life  what  may  be 
faultless  and  stainless,  idealizes  it  into  life,  called  stanzas  ot  glowing  poetry  flattened 
and  buries  its  feet  in  flowers;  he  ajx>stro-  with  prose,  on  the  Switzer  girls:  “Grecian 
phizes  William  Tell  until  he  is  an  immortal  statues  placed  upon  wdestals  of  snow,” 
genius  of  the  mountains ;  he  sings  of  Antar  ever  virtuous,  dignified,  and  graceful.  It  is 
until  the  mythical  Arab  becomesa  Hercules  impossible  to  disprove  the  existence  among 
of  the  desert  softened  into  an  Apollo  ;  he  W illiam  Tell’s  contemporaries  of  a  race  of 
degrades  Milton  into  a  venal  and  malig-  '  Grecian  models ;  but  the  artist  who  should 
nant  pamiihleteer ;  and  he  exalts  Bossuet  [  search  for  this  beauty  now  might  be  un- 
until  prophets  and  apostles  grow  pale  by  graciously  disajtpointed.  M.  de  Lamar- 
the  side  of  the  rival  of  Bourdaloue.  As,  ^  tine  strikes  oft’  from  this  picturesque  j>re- 
in  the  instance  of  Milton,  M.  de  Lam.artine  !  face  into  the  reign  of  the  I  lajwburg  knights 
proves  that  he  can  write  in  malice  as  Avell  '  — the  petty  tyrants  of  Helvetia — relating 
as  in  ignorance,  so  in  the  instance  of  Bos-  |  the  familLar  episodes  of  the  Lady  Ida  and 
suet,  his  sounding  analogies  swell  until  we  I  her  page,  of  Rudolf’s  Bailiff  (iessler,  Stauf- 
know  not  whether  they  are  the  symptoms  facher’s  bouse,  the  cap,  the  arrow,  and  the 
of  a  bewildered  enthusiasm  or  the  excesses  apple  ;  quoting  Schiller  where  history 
of  a  profane  frivolity.  '  leaves  its  hiatus,  and  perorating  in  a  com- 

The  first  sketch  in  the  third  volume  of  parison  of  Willi:im  Tell  with  Washington, 
his  Memoirs  relates  to  the  life  and  actions  i  There  l>eing  no  points  of  similarity,  the 
of  William  Tell.  It  is  the  most  sober  of  j  reader  may  conceive  that  M,  de  Lamartine 
the  five  biographical  essays,  varying  from  has  no  difficulty  in  suggesting  the  parallel, 
him  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  INIilton,  Antar,  '  After  a  prelude  of  elegant  egotism, 
and  Bossuet,  in  a  perpetual  crescendo  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  introduced  with 
exaggeration,  until,  towards  the  close,  M.  “  rich  locks  of  fiiir  hair,  rip|)ling  above  her 
de  Lamartine  mounts  into  such  hyperbole  j  forehead  like  waves  stirred  with  the  breath 
that  we  dare  not  pursue  liim.  William  '  of  inspiration,”  with  cheeks  whose  round- 
Tell,  the  restorer  of  Helvetian  liberty,  was  ness  is  “  somewhat  subdued  by  an  exj)res- 
a  simple  peasant  of  Uri,  a  fisher  of  the  sion  of  melancholy  as  they  approach  the 
lake,  a  hunter  of  the  mountain,  whose  mouth,  with  a  gently  rounded  forehead,  re¬ 
figure  appears  indistinctly  in  the  tradition-  i  fleeting  the  light-like  transparent  thought,” 
ary  annals,  crossed  by  a  rainbow  of  songs,  '  with  “  palpitating  temples,”  “  dreamy  blue 
which  alone  preserve  the  feats  and  prowess  ■  eyes,”  “  fine  folding  eyelids  of  alabaster 
of  the  Switzer  hero.  M.  de  Lamartine,  '  veined  with  azure  which  half-concealed 
before  bringing  him  on  the  stage,  arranges  the  eyeball,”  and  a  Grecian  nose  with 
witli  true  dramatic  care  all  the  details  of ,  “  rose-colored  wings  to  the  nostrils.” 
the  scenery,  presents  with  his  invariable  ;  From  this  confusion  of  figures  it  ina^  bt* 
descriptive  power  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus  j  conceived  that  the  lady  was  beautiful ; 
of  Europe,  the  home  of  independence  and  ,  but  M.  de  Lamartine,  impelled  by  Ids  im- 
oourage,  from  Hungary  to  the  mouths  of  •  petuosity  of  exaggeration,  disembodies 
the  Rhone.  Here  Swiss  lived  in  their  '  her  mind,  and  paints  it,  and  even  puts  her 
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memory  into  the  balance  against  that  of 
the  whole  illuKtrious  group  of  genius  that  | 
lent  to  the  reign  of  the  XIVth  Louis  a 
glory  which  was  not  its  own.  Employing 
simply  the  intellectual  standard,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  disparage  the  reputation 
()f  those  great  dramatists,  moralists,  satir- 
i>ts,  orators,  and  preachers,  to  prove  that 
Madame  de  Sevigne  earned  a  conspicuous 
and  lasting  fame.  Her  virtue  was  un¬ 
questionably  above  that  of  the  l)ejewelled 
graces  of  the  court ;  but,  by  the  test  of 
virtue,  how  many  villagers  of  Brittany 
were  not  ex.alted  above  the  stars  of  Kam- 
bouillet  ?  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  happy 
during  one  period  of  her  life — when  she 
lived  at  her  estate,  “  The  Hochers,”  while 
her  husband  restored  a  fallen  fortune : 

“)fadame  de  Sevigne’s  fondest  aspiration  in 
the  midst  of  this  atmosphere  of  praise,  was  to 
retire  with  the  husband  of  her  choice  to  a  soli¬ 
tary  and  peaceful  country  life,  far  removed  from 
the  vanities  and  temptations  of  Paris.  She  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  spring  of  1645  in  enticing  the 
Marquis  6c  Sevigne  to  one  of  his  estates  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vitre.  This  pro¬ 
perty,  which  had  long  been  neglected,  was  called 
‘  Ia:s  Rochers.’  The  old  chateau  became  the 
home  of  her  short-lived  hajipiness,  as  Bourbilly 
had  lieen  that  of  her  cradle.  The  spot  recalled 
the  abode  of  her  infancy ;  its  entangled  gardens 
and  crumbling  walls  attested  the  long  absence 
of  the  owners,  and  the  horizon  bounded  alike 
the  view,  the  thoughts,  and  desires.  The  cha¬ 
teau  was  raised  upon  an  eminence,  at  the  base 
of  which  murmured  a  small  river,  following  its  1 
course  between  blocks  of  granite  rendered  ver¬ 
dant  by  shrubs ;  the  few  openings  were  dark¬ 
ened  by  the  sleeping  shadows  of  chestnuts,  oaks, 
and  beeches  ;  cultivated  fields  and  green  lawns, 
«lyed  with  the  golden  blos.soms  of  the  broom, 
were  bordore<l  by  hedges  of  holly  and  thorn ; 
wide  plains  lay  to  the  left,  bounded  by  a  curtain 
of  fog,  through  which  occasionally  glistened  the 
rays  of  the  sun  or  the  surface  of  some  pond ; — 
the  melancholy  of  the  spot  communicated  itself 
to  the  mind ;  vestiges  of  former  magnificence 
gave  the  house,  notwithstanding,  a  stamp  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and  nobility.  On  the  side  of  Vitre  were 
long  avenues  planted  with  rows  of  old  trees  and 
paved  with  large  blocks  of  broken  and  moulder¬ 
ing  stone ;  the  building  was  and  is  still  com- 
jmsed  of  a  low  keep,  flanked  by  two  towers,  the 
cornices  of  which  were  ornamented  with  heads 
of  monsters  roughly  sculptured  in  stone ;  a 
third  tower  contained  the  winding  staircase, 
which  was  traversed  at  intervals  by  a  ray  of 
light  falling  obliquely  through  loopholes  in  the 
massive  walls ; — large  bare  halls,  whose  vaulte<i 
ceilings  were  supported  by  black  beams,  wel¬ 
comed  the  young  couple.  Here  they  lived  for 
several  years,  in  a  retirement  which  Madame  de 
Sevigne  occupied  in  the  cares  of  affection,  and 


her  husband  in  seeking  to  reestablish  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  to  attain  the  distinctions  which  his 
native  province  could  offer  to  a  gentleman  of 
high  military  rank.” — Pp.  68,  69. 

M.  de  Lamartine  does  not  entirely  suc¬ 
ceed  in  dispersing  the  clouds  that  have 
descended  upon  some  episodes  of  Madame 
de  Sevign^’s  life.  In  his  estimate  of  her 
letters  he  is  not  extravagant  when  he 
ranks  them  above  all  the  romances  of 
Scudery  ;  but  the  love  of  Madame  de  Se¬ 
vigne  fur  her  daughter,  which  he  himself 
designates  as  “  a  sjiecies  of  mailness,”  is 
not  always  expressed  in  a  form  that  wins 
either  sympathy  or  admiration.  M.  de 
Lamartine  is  an  admirer  of  raptures  ;  but 
the  raptures  of  the  mother  w'ere  not  imdi- 
lutedly  the  suggestions  of  an  ideal  ambi¬ 
tion.  As  she  grew'  older  she  grew  more 
w'orldly,  and  perpetually  watched  for  the 
appearance  of  a  great  name  and  a  great 
fortune  to  which  her  own  might  be  linked 
by  the  marriage  of  her  idolized  daughter. 
And  when  at  last  Mademoiselle  de  Sevigne 
was  bestowed,  it  was  selfishly — that  her 
mother  might  keep  her  in  Paris — upon  a 
man  who  had  forgotten  the  sympathies  of 
youth,  who  had  been  twice  widowed,  who 
was  more  ambitious  than  amiable,  whom 
she  did  not  love,  who  entered  on  the 
union  as  one  “  purely  of  reason  and  calcu¬ 
lation.”  Madame  de  Sevign6  in  the  let¬ 
ters  ajKilogizing  for  this  act  of  heartless 
diplomacy,  said  that  the  Count  de  Grig- 
nan’s  former  wives  “  had  died  in  order  to 
leave  a  place  to  her  daughter that 
“  destiny,  in  a  moment  of  unusual  kind¬ 
ness,  had  also  taken  awa^  his  lather  and 
his  son”  to  increase  his  nches  ;  and  thus, 
having  riches,  rank,  office,  and  considera¬ 
tion  in  society,  what  more  could  be  re¬ 
quired?  These  sentiments  may  not  be 
vicious,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  indecency  of  the  expressions.  But 
Madame  de  Sevigne  was  less  unnatural 
tlian  her  contemporaries  ;  and  M.  de  La¬ 
martine  has  a  light  to  take  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  he  can  of  this  preeminence. 

He  has  no  right,  however,  to  asperse 
the  great  and  good  names  of  English  his¬ 
tory.  Exaggerated  panegyric  is  a  folly  ; 
but  exaggerated  bitterness,  especially 
when  it  is  without  the  justification  of  pa¬ 
tient  study,  is  something  worse.  M.  de 
Lamartine,  pas.sing  from  Madame  de  Se- 
vigno  to  Milton,  exposes  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  his  writings  and  character, 
I  and  repeats  the  vilest  scandals  of  the  Ca- 
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valiers  who  were  rebuked  by  Milton’s 
austerity.  He  is  not  even  acquainted  with 
the  poet’s  parentage,  and  consequently, 
starts  with  an  error,  which,  however,  is 
venial,  and  which  his  clever  translator 
corrects.  It  is  after  an  outpouring  of  hal¬ 
lucination  on  the  subject  of  the  execution 
of  King  Charles,  that  he  becomes  >uolent 
and  ridiculous.  He  has  the  presumption 
to  say  that  all  Milton’s  arguments  were 
fallacies ;  that  he  was  ungenerous,  hard¬ 
hearted,  and  servile ;  that  he  descended 
from  servility  to  corruption,  to  sacrilege, 
and  to  “sanguinary  adulation.”  M.  de 
Lamartine  adds,  “  What  effect  could  rea¬ 
soning  produce  when  weighed  against 
tears  r”  May  we  not  ask,  what  effect  can 
reasoning  produce  when  weighed  against 
such  a  counterblast  of  rhapsody  as  the  fol- 
lowung,  applied  to  the  posthumous  work 
of  Charles  I.  ? 

“  Such  pages  as  these,  discovered  in  a  coffin, 
recalled  the  psalms  of  a  David  amongst  kings. 
The  people  read  them  as  a  celestial  plea  which 
justified,  after  punishment,  the  intentions  and 
heart  of  the  condemned.  Milton  ridiculed  them 
as  a  studied  declamation  to  attest  merely  the 
poetical  talent  of  the  victim.  ‘  Truly,’  said  he, 
seeking  to  extracta  jestfirom  the  tears  and  blood 
of  the  immolated  monarch,  ’  Charles  was  deeply 
read  in  the  poets,  and  we  may  believe  that  his 
object  was  to  leave  in  these  chapters  imagina¬ 
tive  essays  calculated  to  impress  on  posterity 
his  ability  as  a  writer  1’” — P.  164., 

Of  Milton’s  reply  to  Salmasius,  Voltaire 
said  it  was  written  as  if  by  a  wild  beast — 
Voltmre,  who  could  write  like  a  polecat ! 
M.  de  Lamartine,  laboring  to  fortify  this 
savage  lampoon  from  Femey,  adds  that 
every  sentence  of  the  justification  “  per¬ 
spired  blood.” 

The  fiibulous  adventures  of  Antar,  nar¬ 
rated  in  a  free  and  glowing  style,  allow  M, 
de  Lamartine  to  present  many  r^ant  re¬ 
miniscences  of  desert  life.  Pardoning 
something  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  travel¬ 
ler’s  aspect,  this  is  a  fine  picture : 

“  He  who  has  never  gazed  upon  the  sun  sink¬ 
ing  in  the  haze  of  a  r^  furnace  reflected  by 
the  sand  from  the  distant  horizon  of  Mesopota¬ 
mia  or  Chaldea ;  who  has  never  beheld  the 
constellations  rise  and  decline  slowly  during  the 
summer  nights  in  that  ocean  of  ethereal  blue, 
deeper  than  the  thought  which  penetrates  it, 
and  more  transparent  than  the  motioBless  sea 
under  the  shadow  of  a  cape  which  checks  the 
glittering  undulation  of  the  waves ;  he  who  has 
not  listened  to  the  intennittent  sighing  of  the 


wind  drowsily  borne  across  the  desert,  and 
carried  gradually  to  the  ear  over  downs  of  sand 
and  through  scattered  patches  of  herbage ;  he 
who  has  not  with  early  dawn  gazed  upon  the 
boundless  expanse  stretched  before  him  on  every 
side,  until  distance  is  lost  in  infinity ;  or  who 
has  never  at  mid-day  contemplated  the  shadowy 
profile  of  the  crouching  camel,  delineated  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  the  background  of  the  clear  firmament, 
immovable  as  the  sculptured  Sphinx  upon  the 
burning  sand  of  Egypt, — such  a  man  can  funn 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Arabian  shepherd,  or  of  the  charm  which  at¬ 
taches  and  reconciles  him  to  his  lot 

“The  impressions,  the  sensations,  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  feeling,  the  sounds,  the  stillness,  the 
thoughts  of  the  desert,  come  from  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  they  seem  to  proceed  from  the  Eternal 
himself.  That  light  which  &lls  in  a  shower  of 
fire  upon  the  hills  or  naked  plain^  has  never 
been  reflected  from  the  roof  of  a  city,  and  has 
received  no  contamination  from  the  smoke  of 
human  chinuieys.  Throughout  the  day  nothing 
interposes  between  the  soul  and  its  Author.  We 
feel  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  invisible  yet  pal¬ 
pable,  upon  the  objects  of  his  creation ;  we  ex¬ 
pect  at  every  moment  to  see  him  manifest  him¬ 
self  in  the  midst  of  that  ocean  of  light  which 
veils  him,  or  upon  the  limits  of  that  indefinite 
horizon  which  seems  to  verge  on  the  unknown.” 
— Pp.  191,  192. 

The  story  of  Antar  is  a  legend  of  the 
wilderness.  It  relates  that  the  chief  Zo- 
beir  married  the  most  beautiful  W'oman  of 
his  race  without  rendering  the  customary 
tribute  to  her  fether.  This  being  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  her  name,  she  meditated  u)>on 
some  stratagem  to  remove  it : 

“  Zobeir  set  out  for  the  tents  of  his  bride’s 
father  to  discover  the  truth,  but  Themadour 
hastening,  by  stealth,  arrived  before  him,  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  tribe,  refused  to  return  until 
the  essential  points  of  honor  were  observed. 
From  this  marriage  of  a  hero  with  a  heroine 
sprung  Antar,  an  Orpheus  and  an  Apollo,  a 
Lancelot  and  a  Bayard,  who  lived  and  died  the 
glory  of  the  desert” — P.  197. 

Across  this  episode  of  poetry  M.  de  La¬ 
martine  leads  us  to  his  life  of  Bossuet ;  and 
it  is  in  this  Memoir,  occupying  more  than 
a  hundred  pages,  that  the  plethora  of  his 
extravagance  breaks  out ;  that  he  showers 
u|)on  his  subject  the  most  daring  and  the 
most  astonishing  analogies,  repulsive  to 
reason,  to  imagination,  and  to  piety.  He 
speaks  of  the  preacher  as  “  a  prophetic 
voice,”  the  one  man  known  to  history  who 
worthily  filled  a  pulpit,  the  equal  of  Cicero, 
of  Demosthenes,  of  Chatham,  ofMirabeau, 
the  possessor  of  all  the  qualities  that  made 
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those  orators  great,  and  of  others  to  which 
they  never  aspired,  the  unparalleled,  the 
unapproachable,  the  “  divine.”  “  To  un¬ 
derstand  him  fully  we  must  first  mount  to 
his  own  level,  and  encounter  him  in  the 
heavens.”  First,  however,  his  character 
is  sketched : 

“  The  innate  contempt  that  Bossuet  seemed 
to  have  adopted  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  for 
the  doctrine  of  equality  ;  the  instinctive  love  of 
hierarchy,  high  caste,  and  authority ;  the  pe¬ 
remptory  tone  and  haughty  glance — are  the 
natural  and  distinctive  traits  of  this  patrician 
breed  of  Upper  Biurgundy,  where  the  bloo<l, 
warm  at  the  head,  but  coldly  stimulates  the 
heart  The  character  of  a  race  isto  be  retraced 
in  each  of  its  descendants ;  the  exceptions  are 
only  accidental.  The  peculiar  genius  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  will  not  belie  the  genius  of  a  city ; 
Dijon  is  an  intellectual  capit^  but  not  one  that 
overflows  with  enthusiasm  or  feeling.  St  Ber¬ 
nard,  Bossuet,  Butfon,  natives  of  this  town,  were 
men  compounded  rather  of  bronxe  and  marble 
than  of  flesh :  the  first  had  Abelard  for  his  vic¬ 
tim,  the  second  Fenelon,  and  the  third  dissected 
all  nature  without  finding  a  tear,  a  single  hymn 
of  praise,  or  a  Deity !” — P.  247. 

All  that  Ls  here  is  not  “  divine.” 

In  M’hat  follows  the  reader  may  suppose 
th.at  he  has  reached  M.  de  Lamartine’s 
climax : 

“  But  the  Bible  effaced  all  except  the  slight 
remembrance  of  Horace :  the  Bible,  and  above 
all  the  poetical  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  struck  as 
if  with  lightning  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
child ;  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  living  Are  of 
Sinai,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Omnipotence  re¬ 
echo^  by  the  rocks  of  Horeb.  His  God  was 
Jehovah;  his  lawgiver,  Moses;  his  high-priest, 
Aaron  ;  his  poet,  Isaiah  ;  his  country  Judea. 
The  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  the  poetical 
bent  of  his  genius,  the  analogy  of  his  disposition 
to  that  of  the  Orientals,  the  fervid  nature  of  the 
people  and  ages  described,  the  sublimity  of  the 
language,  the  everlasting  novelty  of  the  history, 
the  grandeur  of  the  laws,  the  piercing  eloquence 
of  the  hymns,  and  Anally,  the  ancient,  conse¬ 
crated  and  traditionally  reverential  character  of 
the  book,  transformed  Bossuet  at  once  into  a 
biblical  enthusiast.  The  metal  was  malleable ; 
the  impression  was  received,  and  remained  in¬ 
delibly  stamped.  This  child  became  a  prophet : 
such  he  was  bom,  such  he  was  as  he  grew  to 
manhood,  lived,  and  died — the  Bible  transfused 
into  a  man.” — Pp.  249,  260. 

But  the  climax  is  not  reached.  M.  de 
Lamartine  compares  the  natural  curb 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  preacher  to  “  the 
crown  of  Moses,  or  the  horns  of  the  pro¬ 


phetic  ram,”  and  says  that  they  “  gave  an 
air  of  inspiration  to  his  head.” 

When  he  first  entered  Paris — still  em¬ 
purpled  by  the  blood  of  Richelieu’s  mur¬ 
ders  (Richelieu  b  compared  to  Sejanus, 
and  Sejanus,  by  a  malignant  analogy,  to 
Cromwell)  — St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  at 
the  same  time  dying,  and  that  preacher  is 
styled  “  the  St.  John  of  modem  Christian¬ 
ity.”  Bossuet,  who  studied  the  arts  of 
the  age,  and  afterwards  ridiculed  his  great 
school  of  elocution,  M.  Lamartine  de¬ 
scribes  as 

“  above  the  cloud8,reaching  heaven  with  his  hand, 
seeing  earth  afar  off  and  below  his  feet,  playing 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  filling  with  con¬ 
tempt  for  sublunary  matters ;  the  abyss  of  high, 
great,  and  eternal  thoughts,  over  which  he  caused 
his  listeners  to  totter  by  dazzling  the  m  a 
mighty  elevation.” — P.  263. 

And  his  utterances,  he  says,  “  have  had  no 
parallel  since  the  days  of  Moses  and  thepro- 

Khets the  notes  and  rough  sketches  of 
is  sermons  he  compares  to  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec  and  Palmvra;  and  he  merely 
styles  as  “rather  flattering”  the  servile 
profanity  with  which  the  religious  orator 
drew  a  comparison  between  Anne  of 
Austria,  “  the  queen  who  had  educated  a 
king  for  the  throne,  and  the  Virgin  who 
had  brought  up  a  king  for  the  Cross.” 
In  a  convent  sermon,  the  biographer  pro¬ 
ceeds: 

“  Christians,”  said  he,  “  do  not  expect  that 
the  apostle  will  flatter  your  ears  by  harmonious 
cadences,  or  charm  them  by  gratifying  your 
vain  curiosity ;  listen  to  what  he  says  of  nim- 
selC  We  preach  hidden  wisdom — we  preach  a 
crucified  God.  Do  not  let  us  seek  to  add  vain 
ornaments  to  that  God  who  rejects  the  things 
of  this  world.  If  our  lowliness  b  dbpleasing  to 
the  great,  let  them  know  that  we  covet  their 
disdain,  for  Jesus  Christ  despises  their  ostenta¬ 
tious  insolence,  and  desires  only  to  be  known  to 
the  humble.  Let  us  bow,  then,  before  the  de¬ 
spised,  and  preach  to  them  sermons  in  which 
meekness  bears  something  of  the  humiliation  of 
the  cross,  and  which  are  worthy  of  that  God 
who  only  desires  to  conquer  by  gentleness.” — 
Pp.  267,  268. 

Without  mitigating  the  censure  •which 
thb  reckless  exaggeration  of  thought  and 
language  must  draw  upon  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine,  we  may  allow'  that  his  full-length 
portraiture  of  Bossuet  abounds  in  master¬ 
ly  touches,  in  matters  of  rare  interest,  in 
suggestive  and  critical  episodes  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  subject.  It  was  an  excel- 
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lent  idea  to  lay  open  a  view  of  Bossnet’s  j 
ministry,  of  his  life,  his  works,  his  oratory. 
But  the  great  master  of  words,  reverenc¬ 
ed  even  by  the  audacious  courtiers  of  his 
age,  admired  by  the  most  cynical,  and 
feared  by  the  most  profane,  betrayed  in 
his  own  nature  some  sordid  frailties  that 
proved  him  not  all  “  divine.”  What  was 
it  to  this  Christian  teacher  that  his  ances¬ 
tors  were  of  the  haughty  Burgundian 
blood  ?  What,  in  the  Gospel  he  expound¬ 
ed,  taught  him  to  despise  the  social  and  po¬ 
litical  pretensions  of  the  poor  ?  What 
made  his  eye  fierce,  and  Ins  tongue  pe¬ 
remptory  ?  It  was  the  impurity  of  hu¬ 
man  pride,  the  slavery  of  self-love.  When 
his  predecessor  in  mme,  Richelieu,  lay 
panting  on  a  purple  couch,  the  wonder 
and  terror  of  France,  Bossuet  looked  upon 
him — looked  on  him  when  he  sought  to 
disguise  his  pallor  under  rouge,  his  ex¬ 
haustion  under  chaos  of  artificial  activity, 
.•uid  the  spectacle,  instead  of  melting  hb 
mind,  filled  it  with  visions  of  earthly 
power  —  of  that  theocratic  exaltation 
which  would  make  him  king  and  minister, 
while  he  seemed  only  to  be  priest.  In 
the  chateau  of  Rambouillet,  where  the 
wits  and  beauties  of  Paris  indulged  one 
•lay  in  parodies  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
;ind  rivalled  one  another  in  dbplays  of 
ecclesiastical  brilliance,  Bossuet  was  ask¬ 
ed  to  improvbe  a  sermon.  The  text,  the 
subject,  the  purpose,  were  proposed  to 
him ;  he  consented,  and  his  theatrical 
efforts,  lauded  by  Voiture,  the  reigning 
critic,  and  listened  to  without  derision,  by 
the  lady  of  Rambouillet,  gave  Bossuet  a 
sort  of  fashionable  &me.  “From  that 
time,”  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  with  in¬ 
consistent  tiaivete,  the  religious  orator 
“  was  inspired,  overwhelming  and  adroit, 
never  forgetful  of  the  earth  in  speaking  of 
heaven,  or  regardless  of  heaven  when  ad- 
•Iressing  the  earth.” '  This  is  one  of  the 
unnecessary  antitheses  into  which  M. 
<le  Lamartine’s  love  of  effect  betrays  him. 
When  Bossuet  took  possession  of  his  epb- 
cx>pal  throne  at  Condom,  and  Bourdaloue 
mounted  the  pulpit  in  which  he  had  be¬ 
come  celebrated,  a  great  rivalry  arose, 
not  between  the  preachers  only,  but  be¬ 
tween  their  ]>artisans  and  friends.  The 
:Mimirers  of  l^urdaloue  at  first  prevailed  ; 
his  impassive  and  logical  serenity  was 
better  suited  to  the  cynicism  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  than  the  reverberating,  almost  rio¬ 
tous  eloquence  of  Bossuet.  The  orator 
was  eclipsed,  for  a  moment,  by  the  lectur¬ 


er,  as  in  another  epoch,  Mlrabeau  was  for 
a  moment  eclipsed  by  Barnave.  M.  de 
Lamartine  calls  Bourdaloue  “  only  a  pow¬ 
erful  reasoner,”  as  he  calls  Masillon,  “  a 
melodious  flatterer  of  the  ear ;”  and  his 
judgment,  however  it  may  be  disputed, 
will  not  be  ridiculed  :  but  when,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  ratiocinative  strength  of  the 
one,  and  the  musical  deceptions  of  the 
other,  the  varied  genius  of  Bossuet,  he 
says  that  “he  had  the  wings  and  the 
shriek  of  an  eagle,”  can  the  phrase  be  se¬ 
riously  repeated  ? 

Bossuet  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of  the  XIVth 
Loub.  A  widow  when  still  in  her  youth, 
the  sport  of  the  Fronde,  disowned  by  the 
people,  the  friend  of  an  unpopular 
minister,  the  mother  of  a  petulant  king, 
she  had  lived  and  died  less  hated  and  less 
admired  than  many  in  the  line  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  queens.  The  j>reacher  wept  as  he  re¬ 
called  her  name,  and  it  was  then  th.at,  de¬ 
scending  from  his  pulpit,  he  heard  of  the 
news  of  his  father’s  illness,  and  hastened  to 
Metz  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to 
him.  Here  M.  de  Lamartine  observes,  pa¬ 
renthetically,  that  Bc>88uet,  who  command¬ 
ed  a  vast  range  of  patronage,  was  addicted 
to  what  b  now  termed  nepotism,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  numerous  preferments  among  his 
relatives  and  friends;  but  such  was  the 
practice  of  the  day,  and  the  bishop  was 
not  superior  to  the  arts  of  ecclesiastical 
cupidity. 

Amaud,  Nicole,  and  Pascal  were  at 
this  time  struggling  in  the  Jansenist  and 
Protestant  controversy.  Bossuet,  who,  as 
prior,  inclined  to  the  teachings  of  Janse- 
nius,  was  persuaded  by  the  double  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  court  and  the  Church,  and  be¬ 
came  the  extreme  partisan  of  establish¬ 
ed  authority.  The  love  of  royalty  was 
strong  within  him.  He  had  last  preached 
the  fttneral  oration  of  an  Austrian  qjieen  ; 
he  reascended  the  pulpit  to  lament  the 
sorrows  of  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  In 
this  sermon,  composed  to  the  order  of  the 
court,  he  fulminated  against  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  exalted  the  v^ue  of  a  mental 
“  curb,”  and  drew  the  tears  of  the  king 
and  the  king’s  claqveitrs.  Once  more  to 
St.  Cloud,  to  the  grave  of  another  prin¬ 
cess,  Henrietta  of  Engl.and.  With  an 
emerald  ring,  her  gift,  on  his  finger,  he 
mounted  to  such  heights  that  Loub  XIV., 
astonished  .and  bewildered,  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  his  son.  Falling  from  his 
bbhopric,  he  fell  into  the  revenues  of  an 
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abbey,  whence  he  drew  an  annual  aura  of] 
twenty  thousand  lii'res.  A  popular  raur- 
mur  arose :  Could  this  man,  it  wa.s  asked, 
be  avaricious?  He  wrote  to  a  friend  a 
self-exonerating  letter,  and  quietly  jiro- 
ceeded  to  prepare  for  his  Bourbon  pupil, 

“  the  Discourse  on  Universal  History,  a 
catalogue  of  nations,  names  of  persons  and 
events.”  He  had  an  apathetic  pupil,  but 
the  pupil  had  not  a  zealous  master,  for 
Bossuet  was  much  more  anxious  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  occupant  than  the  heir  of  the 
throne. 

M.  de  Lamartine  traces  carefully  the 
progress  of  the  great  preacher,  his  labors 
at  court  with  reference  to  La  Vaillicre, 
Montespan,  Maintenon,  and  Guyon,  his  ! 
acts  of  ambition,  and  his  acts  of  virtue  ; 
but  alwajTS  pleads  for  his  intrigues  that 
they  were  designed  to  advance  the  power  j 
and  interests  of  the  Church.  Readers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  I 


of  Bossnet’s  life,  will  peruse  with  curiosity 
this  Memoir,  in  which  he  is  presented  like 
the  gilded  image  of  a  saint,  decorated 
with  fantastic  colors,  by  a  biographer 
I  whose  every  word  is  a  votive  offering. 

I  Readers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
!  not  studied  the  famous  preacher’s  life, 
will  bo  stimulated  to  examine  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  religious  history  of  France, 
and  of  the  mutual  influences  used  by  the 
court  over  the  Church,  and  by  the 
Church  over  the  court,  in  a  corrupt  and 
artificial  age.  But  they  must  be  on  their 
guard  against  M.  de  Lamartine’s  histori¬ 
cal  and  personal  views.  The  caution, 
however,  is  unnecessary.  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  excites  the  suspicions  of  an  atten¬ 
tive  and  serious  reader  by  his  fantasies  of 
style.  He  steeps  his  pencil  in  Lydian 
gold  and  Tyrian  purple  ;  and,  to  brighten 
the  picture,  blends  all  the  colors  of  a  sun¬ 
set  w'ith  all  the  colors  of  an  auroni. 
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“Yks,  sir,”  cried  Don  Pedro  d’Alca- 
(.tova,  “justice  is  the  first  thing.  When 
you  arc  in  the  right  you  must  be  right, 
and  when  you  are  in  the  wrong  you  must 
still  be  right,  because  you  are  a  king,  ami 
Justice  is  the  first  thing.  Thus  you  were 
right  in  dismissing  your  tutor,  liecause 
lie  did  not  like  you  should  break  your 
neck ;  for  that  a  king  should  have  the 
right  of  breaking  his  head  when  he  pleases 
is  indeed  a  mere  trifle.” 

Thus  sjioke  Don  Pedro  d’.Ucacova  to 
the  young  king  Don  Sebastian,  who,  at  i 
fourteen  years  of  age,  had  just  ascended  | 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  who,  as  the  I 
fir.st  fruits  of  his  power,  on  the  very  day 
of  his  accession,  had  been  eager  to  mount 
an  unbroken  horse  th.at  he  found  in  the 
stables  of  his  deceased  father,  John  HI.,  of 
glorious  memory. 


The  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and 
the  two  Indies  besides,  applauded  the 
king’s  courageous  desire,  thence  presaging 
that  he  would  adorn  the  history  of  his 
country  with  deeds  of  glory.  The  tutor, 
Alexis  de  Minises,  was  (lismissed  as  a  bab¬ 
bler,  a  conceited  pedant,  an  opposer  of 
legitimate  power,  and  the  sa^e  Ajeayova 
was  made  Superintendent  of  miances. 

A  few  days  after  tliis,  the  king  happened 
to  be  separated  from  his  attendants  while 
hunting.  The  sight  of  a  Moorish  negro 
capering  about  under  the  trees  in  the  for¬ 
est,  reminded  him  of  the  Superintendent’s 
discourse,  and,  eager  to  commence  his 
reign  by  a  deed  of  heroism,  he  galloped 
funously  towards  the  negro,  whom  he 
intended  to  trample  under  foot ;  but  the 
horse,  frightened  by  the  black  face,  threw 
his  unskillful  rider,  and  would  assuredly 
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have  crushed  him  had  not  the  negro  dis¬ 
engaged  luin.  Thereupon,  willing  to  give 
the  yoimg  stranger  a  lesson  in  politeness, 
he  neatly  gathered  three  or  four  small 
twigs,  and  having  thus  made  an  instrument 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  served 
as  the  foundation  and  introduction  to 
science  and  morals,  he  applied  it  to  the 
boy-king,  and  then  retreated  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  leaving  this  great 
prince  with  his  heart  swelling. 

Never,  since  Jugurtha  was  bound  to  the 
car  of  Marius,  never  had  a  king  been  more 
outraged.  In  his  anger  he  used  all  those 
high-sounding  words  of  the  Lusitanian 
tongue  taught  by  Neptune’s  sons  to  the 
hook-beaked  birds  that  come  to  us  from 
beyond  sea.  A  thousand  resolves,  each 
more  furious  than  the  last,  coursed  each 
other  through  the  royal  brain,  and  he 
swore  to  exterminate  all  negroes,  mulat¬ 
tos,  and  quadroons.  The  dews  of  evening, 
however,  while  refreshing  his  body,  cooled 
by  degrees  the  fury  of  his  mind,  and  he 
thought  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  his¬ 
toriographer  of  Portugal  would  find  him¬ 
self  decently  to  place  this  incident  on  the 
regal  annals ;  so  all  his  grand  schemes  were 
contined,  for  the  present,  to  making  himself 
in  a  proper  condition  again,  as  befits  all 
princes  and  Christian  kings. 

His  horse,  meanwhile,  thinking  it  prud¬ 
ent  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  suspicious 
noise,  returned  to  the  palace,  where  his 
arrival  without  his  rider  caused  great 
alarm.  Cardinal  Henry,  the  king’s  grand¬ 
uncle,  pretended  to  weep,  and  his  grand¬ 
mother,  good  Queen  Catherine,  cried  in 
earnest ;  as  to  the  courtiers,  they  sobbed 
one  and  all.  A  thousand  servants  went 
forth  with  torches  and  lanterns  to  search 
the  forest,  and  there  they  found  the  king 
leaning  against  a  tree.  On  seeing  the 
lights  he  arose.  He  had  determined  to 
make  his  accident  a  state  secret — that  is, 
not  to  mention  it  to  any  body — a  princely 
resolution,  for  as  the  Arab  proverb  says, 
“  Our  secret  is  our  slave  while  we  keep  it, 
but  we  are  its  slave  when  we  tell  it.”  And 
he  had  observed  that  proverbs  are  never 
wrong. 

Having  had  warlike  inclinations  from  the 
cradle,  he  had  formed  a  troop  of  burghers, 
whom  he  exercised  on  the  platoon  system 
— a  remarkable  thing,  provmg  that  to  this 
great  monarch  is  due  the  invention  of 
civic  and  national  guards,  though  envious 
people  have  pretenaed  otherwise.  He  had 
thus  organized  a  body  of  recruits  who 


served  of  their  owm  accord  and  good-will, 
by  the  help  of  a  little  stringent  advice,  by 
which  they  were  sent  to  prison  when  the 
good-will  was  not  forthcoming. 

A  general  review  was  about  to  take 
place.  It  was  an  amusement  to  Don  Sebai  - 
tian  to  direct  the  manoeuvres,  and  to  see 
the  citizens  march  past  him  with  their 
flags,  preceded  by  drums  and  music.  But 
the  negro’s  application  had  created  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  prince  could  not  attend  a 
review  on  foot,  like  a  captain  of  militia, 
and  he  was  very  unwilling  to  confide  to  his 
subjects  the  reason  that  obliged  him  to 
defer  a  ceremony  already  anounced  m  the 
Moniteur  and  Cotistitutiomiel  of  that 
period.  It  was  a  great  difficulty  ;  and  a 
Council  of  State,  ordinary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary,  with  all  the  makers  of  requests  and 
auditors,  would  have  been  requisite  to 
determine  so  important  a  question.  Tlie 
prince  decided  on  telling  Ins  tale  to  his 
grandmother,  who,  as  superintendent!  of 
the  maternal  society,  and  patroness  of  in¬ 
fant  schools,  understood  such  matters. 

Having  heard  his  story,  his  grandmother 
began  :  “  My  little  puss  ” — ^but  here  his 
Majesty  interrupted  her,  observ’ing  that 
such  expressions,  though  formerly  very 
affectionate,  did  not  comport  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Crowm ;  they  might  have  been 
used  to  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he 
was  changed  to  a  bea.st ;  but  he,  Sebas¬ 
tian,  not  having  yet  experienced  that  mis¬ 
fortune,  ought  at  least  to  be  called,  “  My 
little  man.’’  The  old  lady,  who  ha<i  good 
sense,  felt  the  justice  of  tins  distinction, 
and  resumed,  saying :  “  Sire,  w’hen  your 
late  father,  who  was  simple-minded  and 
gracious,  credulous  and  bigoted,  who,  in 
a  word,  had  all  the  good  qualities  which 
compose  a  bad  king,  had  been  scourged 
by  the  reverend  father  inquisitor,  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  our  I^ady  d’Atocha.  You 
have  not  time  for  this  prescription,  and  if 
you  had,  I  should  not  recommend  it ;  for, 
according  to  present  notions,  all  the  phi¬ 
losophers  of  your  realm  would  treat  you 
as  a  Jesuit  and  Capuchin,  which  would 
not  hasten  your  cure ;  but  I  will,  in  the 
absence  of  better  advice,  trust  to  my  own 
resources.”  Her  advice  was  followed,  and 
two  days  after  the  King  was  able  to  ri«le 
on  horseback,  and  rive  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  to  his  well-bmoved  citizens. 

After  a  few  years  of  similar  exploits,  all 
the  clear-sighted  folks  of  I*ortugal  decided 
that  their  king  was  the  greatest  warrior 
that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Achil- 
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lea,  Hector,  Patroclua,  and  Hannibal ;  and 
the  j)oet8  of  the  kingdom  compose<l  above 
ten  thousand  sonnets  to  prove  him  so. 
On  the  unanimous  word  of  poets  and 
courtiers — people  who,  as  is  well  known, 
always  s{K‘ak  the  truth — Sebastian  fancied 
himself  destined  to  conquer  the  world. 
On  this  subject  he  allowed  two  words  to 
eacaj)€  him,  to  the  leaders  of  the  mutiicipal 
troop  ;  but,  behold,  these  brave  men,  who 
attended  parade  with  such  undaunted 
courage,  began  to  look  black.  The  King 
was  extremely  indignant  at  finding  that  he 
had  thrown  away  his  time  in  teaching 
persons  who,  estimable  enough  in  other 
res})ects,  were  all  just  as  valiant  as  the 
parish  beadles. 

In  those  days  a  kind  of  trade  existed, 
which  the  disastrous  state  of  aflairs  in 
general  rendered  very  dangerous.  High- 
spirited  nobles,  after  having  ruined  their 
vas.sals,  finding  nothing  more  to  be  got  at 
home,  started  off  to  range  abroad ;  col¬ 
lecting  together  obliging  creatures,  who, 
according  to  place  and  circumstance,  have 
been  variously  tenned  Swiss,  Germans, 
Scots,  Free  Corps,  Lan.squenets,  Bando¬ 
liers,  Candottien,  Guerillas,  Volunteers, 
Soldiers  of  the  Faith — all  ignorant  per¬ 
sons,  who,  never  having  betm  able  to  form 
a  clear  idea  of  thiM  and  mine^  lived  on 
what  they  could  pick  up.  When  the  no¬ 
bles  had  gathered  together  a  tolerable 
numlHjr  of  such  men,  they  either  made  war 
for  the  benefit  of  the  party,  or  sold  them¬ 
selves  soul  and  body  to  some  valiant  prince, 
who  loved  glory  and  spoil. 

Don  Sebastian  did  not  give  up  his  idea ; 
besides,  his  adventure  with  the  negro  still 
lay  so  heavy  at  his  heart,  that  every 
swarthy  fece  threw  him  into  a  rage.  His 
aversion  extended  to  all  dark  shades ; 
from  hatred  to  blacks  and  half-castes,  he 
went  on  to  hating  Moors;  and,  as  we 
are  by  nature  prone  to  hide  our  weakness¬ 
es  and  passions  under  a  gran«l  cloak,  he 
soon  mistook  his  vexation  at  having  been 
thraslied,  for  zeal  for  religion.  The  negro, 
being  a  he.athen,  he  declared  himself  the 
antagonist  of  infidels,  and  obtained  from 
the  Pope  that  the  war  for  which  he  was 
preparing  should  be  entitled  a  crusade, 
and  declared  holy.  Sebastian  had  gained 
the  interest  of  the  Pope  through  Cardinal 
Henry ;  who,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  see  his  nephew’s  ears  boxe<l. 
When  his  grandmotlfer  heard  about  it, 
slie  went  to  his  Eminence,  and  said  : 

“I  always  thought,  Abbe,  that  you 


possessed  but  few  brains ;  but  now  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  less  under  your 
scarlet  hat  than  und^r  my  falcon’s  hood. 
What  wretched  notion  has  induced  you  to 
encourage  your  nephew  to  go  to  war? 
Do  you  Tong  to  take  his  place  ?  And  are 
you  already  comiK)8ing  his  funeral  sermon  ? 
Is  it  not  you  who  have  put  it  into  his 
head  to  assume  the  title  of  ‘  Most  Obe¬ 
dient,’  in  imitation  of  the  Catholic  and 
Very  Christian  kings?  A  pretty  title 
truly  for  a  king,  and  for  a  king,  too,  who 
will  never  do  any  thing  he  does  not 
wish !” 

Not  knowing  what  to  say,  the  Cardinal 
made  no  reply;  the  best  j)lan  in  such 
cases,  for  nothing  more  plainly  shows 
failure  than  a  weak  excuse. 

Sebastian  pursued  his  scheme.  Not 
having  money  enough  to  purchase  a  good 
set-out  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  he  talked 
over  the  matter  with  his  Superintendent, 
and  after  due  consideration,  it  ajtjieared 
to  them  the  easiest  plan  to  make  some 
base  coin ;  a  clever  idea,  which,  while 
rendering  it  unnecessary  to  await  the 
arrival  of  galleons,  and  the  melting  of  in¬ 
gots,  cJime  to  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
the  end.  Money  is  a  representative  sign ; 
and  the  great  value  and  consideration  we 

()ut  upon  it,  is  only  conventional  and 
labitual ;  it  matters  little  whether  a  coin 
be  of  gold  or  of  copper  gilt,  if^  when  circu¬ 
lated,  it  answers  a  like  purpose.  The 
work  of  the  King  and  Superintendent  thus 
clearly  proves  them  to  have  been  as  skillful 
in  politics  as  they  were  in  finance;  no 
small  thing  in  those  illiterate  days. 

When  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  the 
Germans  was  completed,  it  was  necessary 
to  decide  on  what  infidels  war  was  to  be 
made.  In  those  days,  as  in  ours,  there 
were  many ;  from  Hebrew  infidels  to 
Freemasons,  Saint  Simonians,  and  Con- 
venticlers,  there  was  but  the  difficulty  of 
choosing.  At  first,  Don  Sebastian  thought 
of  going  to  the  Indies.  His  good  ally,  the 
Superintendent,  being  subject  to  sea-sick¬ 
ness,  was  afraid  of  so  long  a  voyage.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  more  pleasing 
to  God,  and  more  convenient  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  to  invade  Africa.  Unfortunately, 
relations  had  just  been  concluded  with  all 
the  reigning  princes,  and  peace  declared 
under  oath,  signature,  and  flourish.  A 
pretext  must  ^  found  for  breaking  this 
swoni  compact,  and  for  being  perjured 
conscientiously ;  the  modem  science  of 
diplomacy  was  not  then  invented,  and 
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Loyola’s  Latin  would  have  been  thrown 
away ;  but  chance,  more  ingenious  than 
three  fourths  of  man’s  schemes,  arranged 
all  for  the  best. 

Muley-Mohammed,  after  having  reunited 
the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  had  i 
died,  leaving  his  brother  Abdalla  regent 
and  guardian  to  his  children,  still  minors. 
So  Abdalla,  according  to  the  ancient  and 
solemn  usage  of  ]^Ioorish  princes,  imme¬ 
diately  beheaded  the  elder  children — a 

1)roceeding  which,  from  time  immemori.al, 
las  been  found  the  most  efficacious  in  j)re- 
venting  family  quarrels.  The  two  young¬ 
er  princes,  Abdulmunem  and  Abdelmelec, 
were  sp.ared  to  continue  the  r.ace.  As 
soon  as  they  had  passed  childhood,  Abd.alla 
began  to  beat  them  like  mortar,  th.at 
being  in  his  opinion  the  best  method  of 
forming  their  mind  and  temper.  But  the 
voung  men  soon  became  weary  of  this 
kind  of  discipline,  and  though  called  to 
the  throne,  they  preferred  leaving  their 
country,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Turks. 
Delighted  with  the  riddance,  Ab<lalla 
caused  his  son  to  be  crowned,  and  killed 
himself  with  drinking  to  hard  at  the  coro¬ 
nation, 

Hamet,  in  order  to  commence  his  reign 
by  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  sent  an 
archer  to  Tremecca  to  dispatch  his  cousins. 
This  man,  an  awkward  tellow%  killed  one 
but  missed  the  other,  Abdelmelec,  the 
survivor,  raised  an  anny,  marched  upon 
Fez,  beat  the  usurper,  and  retook  the 
kingdom.  A  victorious  philosopher,  he 
did  not  belie  this  title,  and  instead  of 
strangling  men  to  get  their  money,  and 
shutting  up  women  to  obtain  their  affec¬ 
tion,  he  proved  himself  just  and  humane, 
and  made  himself  beloved  by  all. 

Hamet,  meanwhile,  had  withdrawn  into 
Spain  in  very  ill  temper.  He  demanded 
aid  of  the  Catholic  king,  but  the  latter 
merely  replied  thjit  he  w’as  rightly  served. 
He  then  applied  to  the  “  Most  Obedient 
King.”  Sebastian,  w’ho  w'as  much  more 
knowing  in  morals  and  the  rights  of 
nations  than  his  Spanish  neighbor,  did  not 
think  it  proper  that  Moors  and  infidels 
should  be  governed  by  a  wise  and  gener¬ 
ous  sovereign.  He,  therefore,  determined 
to  assist  this  bold  robber  Hamet,  usurper 
and  murderer,  and  aid  him  in  driving  out 
the  good  and  lawful  prince,  A  scheme  so 
benevolent  received  the  assent  of  all  the 
chamberlains,  equerries,  gentlemen  of  the 
household,  nmning  footmen,  ladies,  and 
maids  of  honor — in  fine,  of  the  whole  court, 
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except  the  grandmother,  who  took  Alwlel- 
melec’s  jiart.  “  Mv  dear  son,”  said  she, 

“  You  are  rushing  into  a  quarrel  that  all 
the  ointments  in  the  w'orhl  can  not  heal. 

It  is  bad ;  first,  because  it  is  unjust,  and 
an  unjust  act  can  never  bring  forth  good  ; 
also  because  people  seldom  gain  any  thing 
by  interfering  with  what  does  not  concern 
them.  By  what  right  do  you  trv  to  im¬ 
pose  a  master  on  a  nation  that  <ioes  not 
wish  for  him,  and  lead  to  war  your  snl>- 
jects,  who  do  not  cart*  anything  about  the 
m.attcr  ?  Do  you  think  men  were  created 
onlj'  to  be  put  on  the  muster-roll,  and 
divided  into  battalions,  regiments,  and 
brigades  ?  The  liking  they  etnnee  for  it 
gives  .an  answer  to  tliat.  What  goo<l  is 
there  in  thus  spending  your  money  ? 
ILave  you  so  much  to  sp.are,  while  I,  your 
grandmother,  have  scarcely  wherewith  to 
give  my  alms?  It  would  Ik*  a  much 
better  act  to  found  a  college,  or  to  increase 

Eoor  Camoeiis’s  pension  of  twenty  crowns; 

e  will  die  of  hunger  at  Last,  which  will 
be  no  credit  to  you  or  your  age.” 

“  M.ad.am,  indeed  yon  arc  fabling 
....  he  stopped,  through  respect,  for  at 
the  bottom  he  was  a  good  boy,  and  ende<l 
thus  :  “  Gran<lmanim.a,  I  beg  yonr  par¬ 

don  ;  but  you  do  not  understand  military 
glorv.” 

“  t  should  be  glad  to  know,  my  dear 
grandson,  what  is  military  glory.” 

“  Military  glory,  good  mother,  consists 
in  killing  men  and  burning  towns,  ami  he 
who  does  the  most  in  this  wsiy  is  the 
gre.atest  and  most  famous.  It  w.as  thus 
tLat  Agamemnon,  Alexander,  Pyrrhus, 
Atilla,  and  others,  acquired  the  admiration 
of  the  world.” 

“  And  the  anger  of  Heaven,”  rejilied 
the  old  lady ;  “  .and  I  will  answer  for  it, 
they  are  burning  below  at  this  very 
minute,  with  Pontius  Pil.ate,  and  Julian 
the  Apost.ate.” 

“  Possibly,”  s.aid  Sebastian  ;  “  for  they 
did  not  fight  against  the  infidels,  .and  none 
of  their  w.arlike  enterprises  received  the 
blessing  of  our  holy  father  the  Pope,  nor 
that  of  my  uncle.  Cardinal  Henry ;  but 
they  did  not  the  less  behave  like  true 
gentlemen,  .and  their  .actions  will  be 
thought  grand  and  noble  in  all  ages  to 
come.” 

“  One  w'ord  more,  my  child,  I  will 
never  believe  that  it, can  be  a  fine  thing  to 
kill.  Think  rather  about  giving  heirs  to 
the  throne,  and  of  becoming  a  good  and 
well-behaved  father  of  a  family.  A 
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monarch  is  bnt  the  first  citi7.en  of  his 
realm,  and  as  the  head  of  the  body  he 
oupht  to  set  a  "ood  example.  I  know 
well  that  the  i<lle  folks  about  yon  do  not 
talk  thus.  Alas!  let  fortune  be  but  for 
one  moment  adverse  to  yon,  and  you  will 
learn  to  know  them ;  and  you  will  then 
regret  not  having  listened  to  the  advice 
of  your  old  grandmother,  who  will  be  no 
more.” 

Hereupon  the  good  woman  began  to 
Aveep.  Sebastian  consoled  her  to  the 
best  of  his  power ;  but  fiill  of  his  project, 
he  spoke  of  defending  the  faith,  and  of 
the  glory  of  God.  For  once  the  old  lady 
w.as  angry. 

“  Hy  our  lady,  my  dear  grandson,  you 
will  drive  me  mad  !  How  can  (irod  require 
to  be  ilefended  by  you?  And  how  will 
your  destruetiou  of  the  beings  he  has 
created  add  to  his  glory  ?  Do  spiders  eat 
Hies  for  the  glory  of  God  ?  It  is  blasphe¬ 
mous  to  mix  his  name  in  such  matters.” 

If  the  first  part  of  the  sermon  roused 
the  prince  to  speak  otit,  the  second  part 
sent  him  to  sleep  ;  but,  presently,  waking 
up,  he  bade  his  grandmother  good  night, 
and  went  to  bed. 

Meanwhile,  prenarations  were  actively 
continued.  Wishing  for  something  to  do, 
.and  to  see  wh.at  a  battle  really  was, 
Sebastian  cause<l  four  galleys  to  be  made 
ready ;  and  under  pretext  of  a  dejeuner 
la  fourchette,  he  invited  some  of  his  good 
fellows  to  go  on  board,  adding,  in  order 
to  make  them  friendly  together,  a  part  of 
the  troops  he  had  purchased.  On  getting 
out  to  sea,  instead  of  dishes  and  forks,  the 
citizens  found  large  cutlasses,  and  hc.avy 
cuirasses.  They  complained,  as  they  had 
a  right  to  do.  The  King  told  them  that 
instead  of  one  breakfast,  they  should  h.ave 
twenty;  but  th.at  he  wished  to  make  a 
slight  trial  of  their  proAvess  on  African 
soil.  The  citizens  began  to  Lament  pite¬ 
ously;  thinking  of  their  Avives  and  little 
children.  The  Germans,  not  liking  blub- 
lierers,  threatened  to  throAv  them  over¬ 
board,  if  they  did  not  cease ;  which  threat 
soon  quieted  them. 

They  arrived  otf  Tangiers ;  and  there 
they  began  scouring  right  and  left,  pillag¬ 
ing  and  massacring.  The  citizens  at  first 
made  wry  faces  at  such  things,  which 
seemed  to  them  rude  and  barbarous ;  but 
soon  taught  by  the  fine  ex.ample  of  their 
(ierman  comrades,  and  encouraged  by  the 
King,  who  threatened  to  haA'e  the  first 
coward  hanged,  they  became  familiar  Avith 


heroic  deeds,  like  the  others,  and  even 
outdid  them. 

On  their  side,  the  natives,  who  for  the 
first  few  days  had  suffered  themselves  to 
Ik?  harassed  and  killed  in  pure  amazement, 
l>egan  to  think  this  unpleasant ;  they  con¬ 
sulted  together,  and  collected  in  a  large 
body,  in  order  to  demand  of  the  strangers 
what  it  was  they  wanted.  When  the  Lis¬ 
bon  men  saw  them  so  bold,  they  again  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  their  wives  and  children  ; 
while  the  (xermans  remembered  that  they 
had  good  crowns  and  louis  d’or  in  their 
pockets ;  and  all  agreed  together  that  in 
order  to  give  a  reply,  it  was  necessary 
they  should  reembark,  feeling  assured 
that  they  should  be  able  to  speak  much 
more  to  the  purpose  on  board.  This 
being  the  unanimous  opinion,  the  King 
was  obliged  to  submit ;  AA'hence  it  may  be 
deduced  that  if  the  burghers  and  Germans 
always  knew  what  they  wished  they  would 
be  always  right. 

So  they  retreated  to  the  ships ;  and  on 
the  wicked  heathens  and  Mohammedans 
coming  doAvn  to  the  shore,  to  hear  what 
there  was  to  say,  they  Avere  assailed  with 
a  furious  discharge  of  musketry.  Tlie 
rowers  then  put  forth  all  their  strength, 
and  the  party  triumphantly  returned  to 
Lisbon ;  where  the  citizens  embrace  their 
wives,  and  the  Germans  their  mistresses. 
The  King  was  congratulated  by  the 
whole  Court — except  his  grandmother, 
who  was  sulky.  His  heroic  courage  Avas 
once  again  sung  by  all  the  poets — except 
C.amSeus,  who,  having  been  taken  to  the 
hospital  the  day  before,  had  no  heart  for 
singing. 

Having  heard  of  his  neighbor’s  success, 
whose  neck  he  had  rather  been  broken, 
the  King  of  Spain  sent  the  Cohnt  of  Lem¬ 
nos  to  congratulate  him ;  which  gave 
occasion  for  great  rejoicings.  A  splendid 
ball  Avas  given  to  the  Count,  .who  loved 
dancing,  at  which  he  danced  the  fandango 
with  M.adame,  the  Superintemlente.  The 
“  Most  Obedient”  King  was  so  delighted 
with  this,  that  he  Avished  to  learn  to 
dance.  The  Spanish  ambassador  Avrote 
to  the  Catholic  King  on  the  subject ;  and 
after  consulting  the  plenijiotentiaries  of 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Vienna,  the 
Catholic  King  signed  the  order  for  giving 
him  lessons. 

The  preparations  for  embarkation  not 
being  completed  by  the  time  his  Majesty 
had  learned  to  dance,  he  determined,  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  also  to 
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avoid  being  separated  from  his  friend 
Lemnos,  to  return  the  Spanish  ambassa¬ 
dor’s  visit  in  person.  The  Court  of  Cas¬ 
tile  was  assembled  at  Guadaloupe ;  Sebas¬ 
tian  arrived  there  incognito,  saluted  by 
cannon,  and  followed  by  twenty  thousand 
spectators.  Philip  II.  received  him  with 
open  arms,  pressing  him  to  his  heart ;  he 
W'as  also  embraced  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
prime  minister,  by  the  king’s  confessor, 
and  by  all  the  princesses  his  daughters — 
meaning  the  king’s  daughters  —  one  of 
M’hom,  named  Donna  Maria,  was  a  very 
handsome  brimette.  No  endeavors  were 
8[>ared  to  amuse  the  prince.  The  fetes 
commenced  with  a  line  sermon,  followed 
by  a  bull-fight,  and  an  auto-da-fe  at  which 
three  Jews  suffered,  who  hiui  been  for  a 
long  time  reserved  for  a  special  occasion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  engagements, 
Sebastian’s  eyes  had  more  than  once  met 
those  of  the  Infiinta.  One  evening  she 
pressed  his  hand,  and  another  she  trod 
upon  his  foot.  On  huiting  these  things  to 
his  kind  friend  the  Count  of  Lemnos,  the 
latter  told  him  that  in  this  important  state 
of  affairs  he  must  purchase  a  guitar  with¬ 
out  losing  an  instant,  and  go  that  very 
night  and  sing  a  seguidilla  under  the 
window  of  his  beloved.  Sebastian  saw 
two  impediments  to  this ;  first,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  touch  the  guitar,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  he  could  not  sing.  Lemnos  replied 
that  this  was  of  little  consequence,  for  he 
could  easily  play  and  sing  by  proxy,  and 
that  there  were  a  great  many  persons  in 
Castile  who  had  no  other  trade  or  occu¬ 
pation.  So  the  thing  was  done. 

The  next  day  the  Court  and  city  heard 
that  the  prince  had  secretly  sung  under 
the  Infanta’s  window,  and  the  king,  who 
understood  the  meaning  of  this,  promised 
her  to  him  in  marriage,  if  he  should  re¬ 
turn  whole  and  sound  from  his  expedition 
— to  which  end  he  assured  him  oi  the  lud 
of  his  prayers. 

■When  he  came  back  to  Lisbon,  Sebas¬ 
tian  found  that  his  fiuthful  advisers  had 
made  away  with  ever}'thing ;  of  his  money 
there  remained  only  the  coffer,  and  the 
Superintendent,  who  seemed  astonished  at 
his  not  finding  in  it  what  he  had  conveyed 
to  his  own  pocket.  It  must  imperatively 
be  filled  again.  Alca^’ova  proposed  mak¬ 
ing  some  more  base  coin ;  but  the  king 
sliowed  him  that  there  might  easily  be 
enough  of  that  for  his  expenses,  as  no  one 
would  take  it  any  longer,  preferring  even 
to  go  to  the  galleys. 


The  burning  of  Jews  that  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Ca.stile  reminded  him  that  he 
also  had  a  good  many  persons  of  that 
iiseful  class  in  his  kingdom.  This  was  a 
ray  of  light  for  his  adviser,  who  calculated 
very  cleverly,  that  by  torturing  a  certain 
number,  the  remainder  would  willingly 
give  what  was  wanted.  It  was  long  ago 
found  out  by  financiers  of  all  countries, 
that  the  Israelite  race  ooze  out  gold  only 
under  the  stroke  of  the  whip,  save  th.at 
gibbets  are  used  to  extract  the  last  atoms 
from  the  mine.  Thus  all  past  ages  show 
that  expert  princes  have  directed  this 
financial  operation  by  one  uniform  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  and  it  may  ^  added,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  modem  times,  that  this  man¬ 
ner  of  laying  the  egg  was  that  which 
caused  the  least  ex}K‘nse  and  trouble; 
since,  instead  of  a  host  of  collectors,  dis¬ 
tributors,  receivers,  comptrollers,  inspect¬ 
ors,  all  more  or  less  thieves,  the  levies  may 
be  easily  and  agreeably  made  with  a  rack, 
ropes,  and  wedges,  a  hangman,  and  two 
assistants.  In  barbarous  ages  persons 
were  burned,  but  wood  is  dear  now  ;  be¬ 
sides  this  is  repugnant  to  the  manners  of 
the  dav,  although  it  occurred  in  India, 
even  after  it  was  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  laws,  which  are  eminently 
conservative  of  ancient  usages  and  cus¬ 
toms. 

The  collection  being  commenced  on  the 
day  following,  the  cries  of  the  Jews 
reached  the  aged  Queen.  “Alas!”  she 
said,  “there  are  a  great  many  j»er8ons 
groaning  and  s«)bbing ;  what  has  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  blessed  city  of  Lisbon?”  Her 
attendants  replied  that  it  was  some  wick¬ 
ed,  hard-hearted  Jews,  who  were  under 
torture  because  they  would  not  tell  where 
their  money  was.  On  hearing  this,  the 
old  lady  l>egan  to  weep;  the  unfeeling 
conduct  of  these  men  vexed  her,  and 
she  sus|>ected  that  her  grandson  had  a 
hand  in  the  matter.  She  went  to  him ;  as 
soon  as  he  saw  her  he  exi>ected  a  sermon, 
and  resigned  himself  to  it,  for  he  knew 
that  his  grandmother  did  not  wish  him  ill. 

“  My  son,”  sjiid  she,  “  when  God  nuide 
the  sheep,  he  did  not  give  them  up  to  the 
wolf  to  be  devoure»l,  but  to  the  shepherd 
to  be  taken  care  of.  The  shepherd  may 
shear  their  wool — it  is  his  right ;  but  if  he 
had  also  a  right  to  strip  them  of  their 
skin,  he  would  gain  naught  by  so  doing, 
as  then  they  would  produce  no  more 
wool.  When  you  were  a  child  I  used  to 
relate  to  you  the  story  of  the  hen  with 
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golden  eggs ;  as  you  seem  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  it,  I  will  now  relate  it  again.” 

“  I  remember  it  very  well,  grandmamma, 
and  I  know  how  to  take  proper  care  of 
my  sTibjects,  as  is  proved  by  those  hearty, 
fat  men  that  you  see  in  the  great  square 
with  pincers  in  their  hands;  but  I  cannot 
con8i«ier  as  belonging  to  me  those  traitor 
Jews,  who  behaved  so  wickedly  ages  ago, 
and  who  enrich  themselves  by  sorcery, 
usury,  and  other  evil  practices,  with  the 
gold  of  my  well  beloved  subjects.  In  taking 
away  from  these  villains  for  the  service  of 
God,  what  they  have  acquired  unjustly, 
and  in  defiance  of  his  commands,  I  per¬ 
form  a  meritorious  action,  as  I  am  assured 
by  the  very  wise  and  learned  Intendant 
Don  Alca90va.” 

“My  grandson,  to  steal  is  always  to 
steal,  and  it  is  not  more  allowable  to  rob 
thieves  than  other  jwrsons.  If  the  He¬ 
brews  are  gnilty,  let  them  be  brought  to 
trial,  but  do  not  condemn  them  by  your 
sole  will  and  good  pleasure,  for  that  will 
bring  you  to  disgrace  and  shame.  They, 
like  the  others,  are  your  stjbjects;  you 
owe  them,  like  the  others,  help  and 
protwtion,  and  their  cries  and  groans, 
which  rend  my  heart,  will  bring  down 
God’s  anger  ui)on  you.” 

At  these  words  Sebastian  felt  extremely 
angry  with  those  who,  by  ill-treating  the 
Jews  on  that  spot,  ha<i  thus  hindered  his 
g«K>d  mother  from  sleeping;  an«I  he  or¬ 
dered  the  executions  to  be  proceeded 
M-ith  elsewhere,  under  penalty  of  torture. 
The  spoliation  of  the  Jews  produced  a 
large  sum.  The  hired  Germans  took  fresh 
courage  by  money  received.  Twelve 
thousand  volunteers  were  raised  by  the 
help  of  this  cash ;  and  at  the  head  of  these 
brave  men  were  place«l  four  young  nobles 
of  the  highest  fashion,  the  most  brilliant 
wit,  and  who  understood  everything,  ex¬ 
cept  war. 

At  that  time,  it  was  November  Bth, 
1577,  there  appeared  a  comet,  in  the  sign 
of  the  Balance,  near  the  planet  Mars.  It 
had  an  enormous  tail,  and  this  unfortunate 
tail  so  disturbed  the  prince’s  brain  that 
he  felt  inclined  to  relinquish  his  enterprise. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  Count  d’Alca^ova, 
whom  the  silver  in  the  coffer  tormented 
almost  as  much  as  a  full  bottle  torments  a 
drunkard.  Nor  was  it  thus  that  Philip 
understood  it,  who  hopetl  much  that  his 
g«K)d  neighbor  and  intended  relative 
would  leave  his  bones  in  Africa,  and  that 
he  should  inherit  bis  nice  little  kingdom. 
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Neither  was  it  so  with  Cardinal  Henry, 
who  was  eager  to  reign  in  his  nephew’s 
absence ;  nor  with  the  four  commanders, 
who  reckoned  upon  thus  sendn^  their  ap¬ 
prenticeship  ;  only  the  Infanta,  m  a  hurry 
to  be  married,  and  the  aged  queen,  thought 
thus  of  the  comet.  As  to  the  volunteers 
and  Germans,  they  were  so  bewildered 
and  stupefied  that  they  did  not  know 
what  they  would  have;  but,  all  things 
considered,  they  liked  best  to  go  to  Afri¬ 
ca,  in  the  hope  that  there  they  might  no 
longer  behold  this  great  blazing  star 
which  frightened  them  to  death. 

The  Superintendent,  Cardinal  Henry, 
and  the  four  generals,  united  in  trying  to 
reSissure  the  prince.  Tliey  pointed  out  to 
him  that  a  comet  must  naturally  have  a 
tail;  that,  in  all  probability,  it  would 
equally  have  had  one  even  if  he  had  not 
levied  twelve  thousand  citizens,  and  pur¬ 
chased  six  thousand  Germans.  Besides, 
everj'thing  was  settled  by  the  Pope’s 
Bull ;  and  no  one  had  ever  heard  it  said 
that  a  comet  had  the  slightest  influence 
upon  a  bull. 

Reasons  so  weighty  could  not  fail  of 
eflfect.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  king’s 
decision,  the  Duke  of  Alva  announced 
that  he  would  accompany  him,  if  he 
might  have  the  command  of  the  army. 
Seb.astian  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and 
replied,  that  all  hb  ancestors  having  been 
excellent  generals  by  birth,  it  followed 
that  he  must  be  so  too ;  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  was,  that  the  Count  should  not 
interfere  in  the  matter,  and  th.at  by  the 
help  of  God  and  his  good  sword  he  would 
carry  out  the  undertaking  gloriously. 

There  were  among  the  soldiers  some 
skillful  and  experienced  men.  These  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  send  aw'ay,  wishing  to 
owe  everything  to  his  royal  blood  .and  to 
St.  Antony,  whom  he  named  generalissimo. 

The  Germans  had  told  the  burghers 
that  a  soldier  who  neither  swore,  nor 
gambled,  nor  drank,  looked  like  a  militia¬ 
man  ;  so  the  burghers,  that  they  might 
not  appear  like  what  thev  were,  jtassed 
day  and  night  in  the  public-house  and 
tenniscourt.  Thus  di<l  they  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
chastisement  of  the  infidels  by  drinking 
and  gambling. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  departure  was 
fixeti,  each  man  busied  himself  about  his 
provisions ;  for  in  those  days  there  w.as 
neither  commissary  of  war  nor  pur\’cyor 
general,  nor  sutler ;  all  was  done  by  favor; 
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but  those  who  depended  on  that,  ran  | 
great  risk  of  being  starved  to  death.  So  i 
each  soldier  packed  up  his  porridge  pot,  ■ 
bag  of  meal,  piece  of  bacon,  and  quarter  1 
cask  of  port.  The  most  prudent  took  I 
also  their  housekeeper,  either  to  assist  in  j 
making  soup,  or  to  bear  testimony  to  all  I 
the  brilliant  deeds  they  intended  to  per¬ 
form. 

The  king  appointed  his  worthy  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Alca^'ova,  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  associating  with  him,  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful,  Almadji,  Archbishop  of  j 
Lisbon.  To  them  he  gave  full  power  to  j 
oppress  his  subjects  as  he  himself  had  j 
done.  lie  then  caused  the  royal  standard  ! 
and  the  knights’  daggers  to  be  blessed —  i 
a  wise  and  profitable  operation.  While  i 
these  things  were  going  on,  the  grand-  j 
mother  did  nothing  but  groan ;  and  the  ! 
leave-taking  was  not  a  cheerful  one.  The  | 
women  cried,  and  the  children  would  | 
have  cried  too,  had  not  the  wry  faces  I 
made  by  their  lathers  on  getting  mto  the  | 
boats  made  them  laugh.  They  sailed  in 
the  evening ;  it  being  calm  weather,  the 
Lisbon  men  who  had  put  their  best  wine 
on  board  felt  inclined  to  taste  it ;  I  mean 
such  as  were  not  sea-sick,  for  the  others 
made  a  most  sorry  appearance.  So,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  those  who  liad  ! 
been  drinking,  awoke  with  dry  throat 
and  frightful  thirst ;  all  ran  to  the  water 
cask,  but  found  they  had  neglected 
to  fill  it ;  so  careless  and  imprudent  were 
men  in  thole  days.  At  daybreak  these 
wretches  were  found  lying  on  their  backs, 
with  the  tongue  hanging  out  of  the  mouth. 
The  king,  in  fear  lest  they  should  go  mad, 
eagerly  put  in  at  Cadiz,  where  they  drank 
such  a  quantity  of  water,  that  they  could 
not  be  stowed  on  board  again. 

Not  knowmg  what  to  do  with  them. 
King  Sebastian  kindly  agreed' with  a  Hi¬ 
dalgo  to  conduct  them  to  Lisbon  by  land. 
No  sooner  was  the  fleet  gone,  than  this 
gentleman  sold  them  to  a  Turkish  mer¬ 
chant  who  was  returning  to  Smyrna ; 
which  no  one  at  Cadiz  thought  it  right  to 
hinder,  for  fear  of  injuring  trade. 

Favored  by  the  wind,  the  Portuguese 
fleet  soon  made  the  African  coast.  They 
landed  at  Arsila,  near  Tangiers,  where 
they  encamped,  surrounding  themselves 
with  wagons  and  entrenchments  to  keep 
off  the  flies,  which  are  very  troublesome 
in  that  country. 

Meanwhile  Abdelmelec  had  taken  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  all  the  saints  to  witness  that 


he  had  in  no  way  given  cause  for  this  ag¬ 
gression.  “Tliese  Christians  are,  indeed, 
dogs,”  he  said;  “they  attack  those  who 
have  never  injured  them ;  if^  as  I  believe, 
there  is  justice  above,  they  will  all  be 
given  up  to  my  sword.”  However,  as  he 
was  a  benevolent  man,  and  certain  that 
hunger  alone  could  have  urged  the  Portu- 
gue.se  to  leave  their  own  country,  he  sent 
word  to  Sebastian,  that  if  he  would  let  his 
subjects  alone  he  would  give  him  four  or 
five  leagues  of  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Tlie 
miserable  buffoons  sneered,  and  replied 
that  the  kmg  was  come  to  fight,  not  to 
plant  cabbages.  Then  Abdelmelec  sent 
forward  a  squadron  of  twenty-five  or  thir¬ 
ty  thousand  !Moori.sh  Cavalry,  who  scimi¬ 
tar  in  hand,  advanced  full  gallop  ujxm  the 
Portuguese,  crying,  “  Allah !” 

On  seemg  this  the  militiamen  set  off  to 
run  away  as  Cist  as  their  legs  would  carry 
them;  the  Germans  ran  after  them,  the 
officers  after  the  Germans,  and  the  gene¬ 
rals  after  the  officers.  The  king  alone 
kept  his  ground ;  but,  however  brave  and 
kingly  a  man  may  be,  what  can  he  do 
against  thirty  thousand  men  galloping  like 
mad?  So  he  was  forced  to  follow'  the 
army,  whom  he  overtook  at  the  very 
moment  one  foot  was  in  the  sea.  He 
cried  shame  on  them  all.  His  eloquence, 
joined  to  the  assurance  that  the  squadron 
had  halted,  induced  the  bravest  to  come 
out  of  the  water ;  the  rest  imitated  them, 
and  the  king  having  given  the  word, 

I  “  Wheel,  form  in  line !”  the  army  Ciced 
the  enemy'  again ;  but  it  being  night  both 
sides  w’ent  to  bed. 

I  Wlule  this  had  been  taking  place,  the 
,  dethroned  prince,  brave  Hamet,  on  whose 
behalf  the  war  was  undertaken,  had  en¬ 
camped  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  appropriat¬ 
ing  to  his  ow'n  use  the  baggage,  the  wag¬ 
ons,  and  the  housekeepers,  wdio  were  not 
1  quite  so  black  as  Nubian  and  Moorish  wo- 
I  men.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  allies  ought  to 
live  and  make  merry  at  their  confederates’ 
expense ;  and  the  worthy  man  did  not  on¬ 
ly  w'hat  then  and  since  has  been  by  custom 
j  established. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  infidels 
were  awake,  Sebastian  held  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  ;  but  all  spoke  at  once,  the  Germans  in 
German,  the  Arabs  in  Arabian,  and  Portu¬ 
guese  in  Poruguese.  The  king  might  scold, 
bluster,  sw’ear — the^  would  not  hold  their 
tongues.  As  they  did  not  understand  what 
each  other  said,  neither  did  they  at  all  bet¬ 
ter  understand  each  other  as  to  what  they 
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ought  to  do.  It  was  proposed  to  go  to; certain  of  it.  One  person  said  that  some 
Larache.  Some  talked  of  going  by  land,; body  had  told  him  that  he  had  heard  some 
others  by  water;  the  greater  part  had  no, one  say  that  the  king  had  fallen  into  the 
wish  to  go  at  all.  At  length  they  set  out,  ’  river  —  a  difficult  thing,  since  there  was  no 
only  for  change  of  place,  and  as  if  they  river ;  another  that  ho  had  been  killed  uii- 
were  abroad  merely  for  health’s  sake.  jder  his  horse;  this  said  that  his  helmet 
Abdelmclec  had  taken  up  an  advanta-lhad  been  recognized  on  a  Turk;  and  that, 
geous  position  between  the  mountains  and  that  his  head  had  been  seen  on  a  Moorish 
the  sea;  he  there  collected  his  followers, 'lance. 

and  presently  the  two  armies  found  them-j  During  these  proceedings  a  galley  un¬ 
selves  face  to  face  again.  The  Moorish; expectedly  arrived,  bearing  a  headless 
king,  although  very  ill,  made  a  short  [corpse,  which  had  been  picked  up  at  the 
speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  betray- 1  place  of  embarkation.  After  due  exami- 
ed  no  weakness.  Sebastian  made  no  speech  [nation,  the  army  declared  it  to  be  the 
at  all,  but  he  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  his 'king;  and  each  man  entered  Lisbon  with 
friend  Alcavova,  desiring  his  compliments, a  tear  in  his  eye  and  a  handkerchief  in  his 
to  his  grandmother  —  and  he  put  on  the  | hand. 

armor  of  Charles  V.,  which  the  king  of  Great  was  the  grief  there,  and  still 
Spain  had  sent  him  with  his  daughter’s  re-  greater  when  it  became  known  that  his 
gards.  Thus  equipped,  the  Portuguese  [Majesty  had  no  longer  a  head.  A  notiti- 
prince  had  no  doubt  lie  should  exterminate! cation  was  immediately  sent  with  a  large 


all  the  infidels ;  and  he  gave  the  signal  for 
battle. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  good  Abdel- 


sum  of  money  to  purchase  it  from  the 
Moors,  among  whom  a  head  is  goods  and 
merchandise.  The  captain  a  sensible  man. 


melee  breathed  his  last  sigh,  placing  his  [did  not  waste  time  by  going  to  bargain 
finger  on  his  lip  to  enjoin  secresy  to  his  with  the  infidels;  one  head  cut  off  was  as 
generals.  good  as  another;  so,  lauding  the  same 

The  onslaught  was  horrible:  the  Ger-j evening  he  decapitated  the  first  traveller 
mans  fought  like  lions,  and  the  Portuguese! he  met,  gashed  the  face  with  two  or  three 
like  the  Germans;  each  did  his  best,  and  [deep  cuts,  placed  it  carefully  in  a  bag,  and 
king  did  the  best  of  Jill.  But  the  god  of  i  with  the  money  in  his  pocket  returned  to 
war,  it  is  said,  always  takes  the  strongest  [Lisbon,  where  he  was  congratulated  on  the 
side,  and  however  these  heroes  might  cut  [success  of  his  mission. 


about  them,  the  Moors  cut  about  still 
longer. 

Meanwhile,  the  landwehr  and  allies  had 


The  head  was  publicly  exhibited,  neat¬ 
ly  sewn  to  the  body.  Every  one  recog- 
nised^Sebastian,  even  including  his  uncle 


falle  non  the  camp.  After  pillaging  every,  Henry,  and  his  friend  Alcayova.  The 
thing,  they  blew  up  the  gunjK)wder,  in  |  lonely  grandmother  had  inflamed  her  eyes 


lighting  their  pipes,  which  sudden  noise 
completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Christ- 
i.ans,  who  began  to  look  towards  their 
shij>8.  Those  nearest  the  shore  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  leaping  on  board. 
By  degrees  they  all  leaped  on  board — I 
mean  those  who  had  yet  two  legs,  by  no 
means  the  greater  part.  Fear  lends  wings 
—  the  winds  were  fair  —  in  less  than  no 
time  they  were  out  at  sea. 

When  there  was  leisure  to  think,  and 
each  man  had  examined  the  state  he  was 
in,  each  thought  of  his  neighbor.  Thus 
looking  about  they  arrived  within  sight  of 
Lisbon,  and  at  the  moment  of  entering  the 

Eort,  it  was  discovered  that  the  king  had 
een  left  forgotten  in  Africa.  There  was 
great  consternation.  A  commission  of  in 
quiry  was  held,  and  each  person  was  ex¬ 
horted  to  declare  what  he  imew.  All  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  seen  him,  but  no  one  was 


so  much  with  weepmg,  that  she  could  not 
distinguish  any  tmng.  So  she  persisted 
that  it  was  not  strikingly  like;  that  her 
grandson  was  young  and  good-looking, 
while  the  dead  man  was  old  and  ugly. 
She  was  told  th.at  a  corpse  was  never 
handsome,  especially  when  the  nose  and 
ears  w'ere  wanting. 

Then  the  regency  caused  a  bulletin  to 
be  published,  by  which  it  "was  declared 
that  the  Christians  had  gained  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  infidels,  who  had  nearly  all 
been  destroyed ;  that  the  army  had  reem¬ 
barked  solely  on  account  of  the  grief  they 
felt  for  the  accident  the  king  had  met  with, 
and  the  sorrow  with  which  the  spot  where 
he  perished  inspired  them.  It  was  there¬ 
upon  decided  that  a  Te  Devm  and  a  De 
Proftmdis  should  be  sung  together,  which 
meant  that  people  were  to  be  sorry  and 
glad  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  Te  Deiim  was 
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performed  by  two  soprani,  a  tenor  andlloss  did  he  continue  to  shout,  thrusting 
three  bases,  accompanied  by  the  organ,  vio-i  with  the  point  and  striking  with  the  ed^e. 
lin,  and  flute.  The  performance,  mrected  jSoon  covered  with  wounds,  weakened  with 
by  the  master  of  the  chapel-royal,  was  ad-jfatigue,  his  horse  threw  him,  and  he  was 
mirable;  that  of  the  De  Pro/undis,  to  j  seized  and  disarmed  by  an  eager  crowd, 
which  drums  and  trumpets  were  added,! who  did  not  suspect  they  were  grasping  a 
was  no  less  satisfactory.  Then  a  herald-at-  iking,  but  who,  seeing  a  young  and  hand- 
arms  as  the  history  of  Portugal,  whence  1 1  some  lad,  who  would  fetch  a  good  price  in 
copy  all  this,  assures  us,  appeared  on  the  [the  market  at  Tunis  or  Algiers,  wanted  to 
cathedral  steps,  and  holding  up  the  king’s  have  a  share  in  the  capture.  They  began 
escutcheon  cried:  “People,  people  of  Lis-:  to  dispute  about  him,  and  were  ready  to 
bon,  weep  for  your  king!  Don  Sebastian  is  come  to  blows,  when  an  officer  cut  the 
no  more!”  And  the  people,  sobbing  and  I  discussion  short  by  felling  the  prisoner 
crying,  replied:  “Let  us  weep,  our  king! to  the  ground  with  his  club.  The  Moors 
Sebastian  is  dead!”  'then,  not  to  lose  every  thing,  stripped  off 

After  this,  the  populace — who  always! his  clothes,  and  left  him  thus, 
love  their  princes  after  their  decease  —  I  At  daybreak  one  morning  he  felt  his  side 
began  to  cry  out  against  the  authors  of !  pricked ;  he  moved,  and  a  jackal  ran  fright- 
the  enterprise;  especially  against  Car-|ened  away  from  the  repast  he  had  just 
dinal  Henry  and  the  favorite,  Alca^ova ;!  tasted.  He  had  again  fainted,  when  he 
which  determined  the  Spanish  party  to  was  again  aroused  by  a  second  shock, 
place  the  former  on  the  throne  and  to  Somelxidy  held  him  by  the  hair,  while 
maintain  the  latter  as  minister,  in  the  hope 'something  bright  glistened  over  him.  It 
that  the  mob  would  wring  both  their  |  was  the  sabre  of  an  Arab,  who  was  going 
necks,  and  that  a  good  anarchy  would  en-;to  cut  off  his  head,  to  be  added  to  a  dozen 
sue.  *  *  *  •  ♦  *  others  with  which  his  camel  was  laden. 

While  his  faithful  soldiers  were  running! On  seeing  him  open  his  eyes,  the  specula- 
away  from  the  battle  field,  while  people itive  son  of  the  desert  refrained;  he  calcu- 
were  weeping  for  his  death,  and  while  Hated  that  the  sale  of  a  live  slave  would  be 
they  were  embalming  a  corpse  made  up 'more  profitable  than  that  of  a  dead  man’s 
of  two  fragments,  what  had  become  of  the  bead ;  so,  having  ascertained  that  no  bones 
real  Sebastian  ?  In  the  thickest  of  the  bat- 1  were  broken,  he  placed  him,  with  his  serv- 
tle,  striking  about  him,  and  shouting' ant’s  help  upon  the  pannier  of  heads,  and 
“  Courage,  Mends !  courage,  children !  for-  took  him  to  his  tent.  There,  given  to  the 
ward,  brave  Portuguese!  he  did  not  per-  women’s  care,  his  wounds  were  dressed; 
ceive  that  he  was  advancing  quite  "alone,  he  was  tended  and  physicked,  and  began 
On  turning  round  to  look  about  him,  he  to  recover  his  senses  just  at  the  moment 
saw  himself  encompassed  by  foes  without  that  the  people  of  Lisbon  M’ere  crying  out, 
one  follower  to  defend  him;  but  none  the  1“ Our  king  ^bastian  is  dead!” 


No  New  Version  of  the  Bibt.e. — Be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Hey  wood 
moved,  according  to  promise,  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  praying  for  the  appointment 
of  a  royal  commission,  consisting  of  learned 
men  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  conversant  with 
modem  biblical  scholarship,  “  to  consider 
of  such  amendments  of  the  authorized  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible  as  have  been  already  pro¬ 


posed,  and  to  receive  suggestions  from  all 
persons  who  may  be  willmg  to  offer  them ; 
to  point  out  errors  of  translation,  and  such 
words  and  phrases  as  have  either  changed 
their  meaning  or  become  obsolete  in  the 
lapse  of  time ;  and  to  report  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  they  may  be  prepared  to 
1  recommend.”  Sir  G.  Grey  opposed  the 
motion,  as  repugnant  to  the  religious  pub¬ 
lic.  The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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To  know  life  —  to  see  many  cities  and  fore  us,  but  we  will  point  out  the  fact, 
nations  —  fully  to  comprehend  “the  pro- that  the  fashion  has  lately  run  that  way:. 
jKjr  study  of  mankind,”  according  to  Pope’s  The  great  novelist  and  moralist  Henry 
hackneyed,  line  —  has  been  the  desire  of  Fielding,  with  a  sarcastic  glance  at  his 
every  one,  saint  or  sinner,  Christian  pliilo-  rival  Richardson,  apologizes  for  leading 
sopher,  or  heathen  sage.  Tliis  knowledge  his  readers  into  such  Imo  society  as  that  of 
li.as  many  ways  of  acquirement.  An  old  Parson  Adams,  of  the  Philosopher  Square, 
gentlemanly  pagan,  whose  litter  was,  some  of  Mrs.  Slipslop,  of  Partridge  and  Fanny ; 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  as  well  ap-  and  tells  them  that  he  will  hereafter  regale 
pointed  in  Rome,  as  any  young  nobleman’s  them  with  the  conversation  of  lords.  Rut 
brougham  in  London  now,  tells  ns  that  he  since  then  the  tide  has  turned,  and  the 
who  has  seen  many  towns  and  peoples  and  works  of  fiction  may  now  be  almost  di¬ 
divers  sorts  of  men,  maybe  expected  to  vided  into  two  cla.sses,  namely,  those  which 
have  seen  some  “life.”  We  mo<lems,  .al-  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  joys  and 
though  W'e  have  barely  time  “just  to  look  sorrows  of  the  rich,  and  tho.se  which  cul- 
about  ns  and  to  die,”  find  his  advice  very  tivate  solely  the  society  of  the  poor;  an«l 
pal.atable.  From  the  days  of  my  Lord  Du-,  the  latter,  showing  us  the  horrible  abodes, 
l>erly  and  his  tutor.  Doctor  Pangloss,  to  the  troubles,  the  miseries  of  these  Arabs 
the  ])resent  day,  scions  of  the  wealthier  of  modem  life,  have  been,  and  are,  possi- 
classes,  accompanied  by  their  college  tu-  bly  the  most  numerous  and  influential.  • 
tor,  jog  on  the  grand  tour  of  Europe  to  Rut  there  is  one  essential  difference  Im>- 
see  “life.”  The  shop-boy,  freed  from  his  tween  these  works  and  those  which  head 
chain  for  one  or  two  days,  steals  off  on  a  the  present  article.  They  are  works 
cheap  trip ;  the  citizen  nins  down  into  the  of  fiction  ;  ours,  of  truth.  They,  although 
provmces;  the  countryman  comes  up  to,  true  and  faithful  cojues,  are  drawn  by  men 
town — all  bent  on  the  same  j)uq)ose;  and  for ,  of  imagination ;  ours  are  but  bare  records 
those  who  cannot  travel  bodily,  a  couple  of|of  life.  They  arc  as  true  as  our  own,  but 
newsp.apers  and  innumerable  books  carrj'  being  the  works  of  professed  fictionists, 
on  the  m.structive  lesson,  all  more  or  less  they  are  not  fully  credited.  “Do  you  be- 

(pialified — all  eager  to  proffer  the  never  sa-  lieve,  Mr. - ,”  said  a  lady  very  serious- 

tisfving  draught  —  all  ready  to  offer  the'ly  to  us,  “Do  you  believe  the  poor  are  so 
fruit — apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  so  beautifub  rery  miserable  as  Dickens  draws  them? 
to  look  at,  so  bitter  to  the  taste,  dust  aiul  There  must  be  some  exaggeration.”  There 
ashes  in  the  mouth — the  knowledge  oflife.”|  are  thousands  who  think  as  that  lady  did ; 

To  this  pa.ssion  it  is  our  present  inten-ibut  we  hope  that  in  calmly  considering 
tion  to  minister.  As  we  are  told  by  the!  this  paper,  drawn  not  more  from  books 
A jKistle  Paul  to  “  mind  not  high  tlungs,  than  from  experience,  that  many  w'ill  alter 
but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,”  so  j  their  opinions. 

we  now  propose  to  glance  at  the  “low  life”  1  Mr.  Mayhew,  in  the  commencement  of  a 
of  London.  In  doing  so  we  are  quite  aware  ^  work,  which  of  all  others  should  require 
that  we  are  not  entering  either  upon  a  new  the  best  arrangement,  and  which  without 
or  an  unexplored  region.  We  will  not  it  is  most  thoroughly  and  cruelly  diffuse, 
only  readily  own  that  others  have  been  be-  quotes  a  French  mot  of  31.  Horace  Say, 

_ “Londres  n’est  plus  une  ville,  e’est  uue 

province  couverte  de  maisons;”  and  the 

*  The  Great  London,  By  Henry  May-j^^  ja  l,oth  brilliant  and  true,  but  it  does 

L  the  Ie>ndon  Poor.  Samel  "^t  convey  the  whole  truth,  as  Mr.  May- 
Author.  Geo.  Newbold.  1856.  ,  he W' shows  US. 
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“  London,”  says  he,  “  contains  nine  times  as 
many  souls  as  the  most  extensive  division  of  the 
French  Empire,  and  it  houses  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  souls  than  any  one 
county  in  Great  Britian  :  besides  this  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  British  metropolis  exceeds  by  some 
five  hundred  thousand  persons  that  of  the  whole 
of  Hanover,  or  Saxony,  or  W urtcmburg ;  whilst 
the  abstract  portion  of  its  people  congregated  on 
the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  outnumbers  the 
entire  body  of  individuals  included  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.” 

The  remainder  of  this  paragraph,  drawn 
from  Haydn  and  M‘Culloch,  is  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  we  extract  it,  giving  as  it  will  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  London. 

“  Nay,  more :  towards  the  close  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  there  were  not  nearly  so  many 
men,  women,  and  children  scattered  throughout 
all  England  as  there  are  now  crowded  within  the 
capital  alone. 

“  Further :  assuming  the  population  of  the  en¬ 
tire  world,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Balbi 
(as  given  in  the  Balance  Politique  du  Globe),  to 
be  1076  millions,  that  of  the  great  Metropolis 
constitutes  no  less  than  1 -460th  part  of  the 
whole ;  so  that,  in  every  thousand  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  composing  the  immense  human  family,  two 
at  least  are  Londoners. 

“  In  short  London  may  be  safely  asserted  to 
be  the  most  densely  populated  city  in  all  the  world 
containing  one  fourth  more  people  than  Pe¬ 
kin,  and  two  thirds  more  than  Paris ;  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  Constantinople ;  four  times  as 
many  as  St  Petersburg  ;  five  times  as  many  as 
Vienna,  or  New  York,  or  Madrid ;  nearly  seven 
times  as  many  as  Berlin  ;  eight  times  as  many 
as  Amsterdam ;  nine  times  as  many  as  Rome ; 
fifteen  times  as  many  as  Copenhagen;  and 
seventeen  times  as  many  as  Stockholm.” 

It  will  be  then  fair  for  us  to  assume 
that  at  least  five-eighths  of  this  entire 
population  comes  within  the  term  employ¬ 
ed  by  artists  and  writers  to  designate  the 
w'orking  classes  and  the  poor,  “Low 
Life in  &ct,  as  Mr  Mayhew  has  compre¬ 
hensively^  described  and  classed  the  poj)u- 
lation — in  a  jumbling  title  which  a  few 
years  hence  w’ill  be  a  curiosity,  and  which 
we  present  to  the  reader — we  very  much 
doubt  whether  a  greater  proportion  than 
we  have  assigned  m^  not  be  included  in 
the  term  “low.”  The  great  world  of 
London  has,  according  to  Mr.  JMayhew, 

“  Its  Hard  Life,  its  Ea.sy  Life ;  its  Drawing¬ 
room  and  Garret  Life ;  its  Industrious,  Idle, 
Business,  and  Pleasure  Life  j  its  Highways,  and 
Byways,  and  Slyways ;  its  ‘  Pluralities  of 
orids,’ «.y.,  of  Fashion  and  Vulgo-Gentility, 
of  Science,  Art,  Letters,  Vanity,  and  Vice ;  its 


Lions  and  Puppies,  Sharks  and  Gulls,  Big-Wigs 
and  Small  Fry,  Philosophers  and  Fast  Men  ;  its 
Lawyers,  Doctors,  Parsons,  ‘Magsmen,’  Sol¬ 
diers,  Servants,  Merchants,  Shopmen,  ‘  Duffers,’ 
Authors,  Artists,  Showmen,  Nobles,  Swell-Mobs¬ 
men,  and  ‘  Shallow  Coves its  Palaces  and  Peni¬ 
tentiaries,  Clubs,  Merchant  Halls,  and  Soup- 
Kitchens  ;  its  May-Fair  and  Rag-Fair ;  its  Parks, 
Railways,  Docks,  Markets,  Belgravia,  and  ‘  Pad¬ 
ding-Kens  its  Exchanges  and  Banks  ;  its  Bill 
Discounters,  Pawnbrokers,  and  ‘  Dolly-Shops 
its  Hundreds  of  Miles  of  Streets  and  Sewers ; 
its  Crowds  of  Carriages  and  Carts,  ‘  Busses,’ 

‘  Cabs,’  and  Costers’-trucks ;  its  Law  Courts 
and  Judge  and  Jury  Clubs ;  its  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  ‘  Cogers’  Halls ;’  its  Operas,  Eagle 
Taverns,  Cider  Cellars,  and  ‘Coal-Holes;’  its 
Almacks  and  Argyll  Rooms,  Spectacles,  and 
‘  Penny  Gaffs ;’  its  Churches,  Chapels,  May 
Meetings,  and  Freethinking  Societies ; — in  fine, 
its  Every-day  and  Out-of-the-way  Scenes,  Places, 
and  Characters.” 

There  is  life  enough  here,  at  any  rate. 
No  artist  of  the  Ilembrandt  school  could 
be  more  fond  of  light  and  shade  th.an  Mr. 
Mayhew :  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  ad¬ 
mire  his  method  of  procuring  an  antithe¬ 
sis  ;  “  penny  gaffs”  and  churches,  chajK-ls 
and  freethinking  rooms,  are  too  nearly  aj)- 
proximated  to  please  us. 

Th.at  portion  of  the  community  to  which 
we  direct  attention  is  |)eculiarly  a  class  of 
its  own.  It  has  its  own  dialect,  not  the 
common  vulgar  cockney  talk,  which  ex¬ 
changes  V  for  to,  and  which  the  caricatu¬ 
rists  of  twenty  years  ago  used  severely  to 
satirize  but  an  organized  slang,  by  winch 
a  secret  communication  can  be  carrietl  on, 
and  W’hich  is  just  as  unintelligible  to  a 
uietly  educated  Englishman  from  the 
lidland  counties,  as  the  cipher  of  Marie 
Antoinette  was  to  an  innocent  Parisian  of 
1792.  Tliese  dialects — for  there  is  more 
than  one — Mayhew  arrangi*8  into  three 
classes.  The  first  is  Codger’s,  or  beggar’s 
cant,  which  our  author  tells  us  is 

“  A  style  of  language  which  is  distinct  from 
the  slang  of  the  thieves,  being  arranged  on  the 
principle  of  using  words  that  are  similar  in 
sound  to  the  ordinary  expressions  for  the  same 
idea,  ‘  S’pose  now,  your  honor,'  said  a  ‘  shallow 
cove,’  who  was  giving  us  a  lesson  in  the  St 
Giles’s  classics,  ‘  I  wanted  to  ask  a  codger  to 
come  and  have  a  glass  of  rum  with  me,  and 
smoke  a  pipe  of  baccer  over  a  game  of  cards 
with  some  blokes  at  home — I  should  say, 
‘  Splodger,  will  you  have  a  Jach-surpa.ss  of  fin- 
ger-and-thumb,  and  blow  your  yard  of  tripe  of 
nosey-me-knacker,  while  we  have  a  touch  of  the 
broads  with  some  other  heaps  of  coke  at  my 
drum?’ 
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“  Again,  we  have  the  ‘  Coster  slang,’  or  the  i 
langi^e  used  the  costermongers,  and  which  ! 
consists  merely  in  pronouncing  each  word  as  if  i 
it  were  spelt  backwards:  ‘  Isay,  Curly,  will  you  1 
do  a  topofreeb  (pot  of  beer  1  ?’  one  costermonger 
may  say  to  the  other.  ‘  It’s  on  doog,  Whelkey, 
on  doog  (no  good,  no  good),’  the  second  may 
reply.  ‘  I’ve  had  a  reg’lar  trosena  (bad  sort)  to¬ 
day.  I’ve  been  doing  dab  (bad)  with  my  tol 
(lot,  or  stock) — ha’n’t  made  a  yennep  (penny), 
s’elp  me.’  ‘  Why,  I’ve  cleared  a  tlatch-cnorc 
0>alf-a-crown)  a’ready,’  Ma.ster  Whelkey  will 
answer  perhaps.  ‘  But  kool  the  esilop  (look  at 
the  police);  kool  him  (look  at  him)  Curly! 
Nommus !  (be  off).  I’m  going  to  do  the  tight- 
ner  (have  my  dinner).’ 

“  La.stly,  comes  the  veritable  slang,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  nrgot,  i.e.,  the  secret  language  used  by  the 
London  thieves.  This  is  made  up,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  in  which  the 
church  service  was  formerly  chanted,  and  which 
indeed  gave  rise  to  the  term  ‘  cant’  (from  the 
Latin  Mntare,)  it  having  been  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  beggars  to  ‘intone’  their  prayers 
when  a.sking  for  alms.  ‘  Can  you  roker  Roinay 
(can  you  speak  cant)?’  one  individual  ‘on  the 
cross’  will  say  to  another,  who  is  not  exactly 
‘  on  the  square and  if  the  reply  be  in  the  aflBr- 
mative,  he  will  probably  add — ‘  What  is  your 
inonekeer  (name)  ? — Where  do  you  stall  to  in 
the  hucy  (where  do  you  lodge  in  the  town  ?’ 

‘  Oh,  I  drop  the  main  toper  (get  out  of  the  high¬ 
road,’  would  doubtless  be  the  answer,  'and  slink 
into  the  ken  (lodging-house)  in  the  back  drum 
(street).’  ‘  Will  you  have  a  shanto’  gatter  (pot 
of  beer)  after  all  tins  dowry  of  parny  (lot  of 
rain)  ?  I’ve  got  a  teviss  (shilling)  left  in  my  dye 
(pocket).’  ” 

Wc  greatly  doubt  Mr.  M.ayhew’s  deri¬ 
vation  of  “  cant.”  J  ohn.son  derives  it  from 
the  word  “  quaint,”  which  is,  we  think, 
farther  from  the  truth  than  Mayhew.  Cer¬ 
tain,  however,  it  is  that  the  words  now 
used  as  cant  terms,  are  very  old,  and  were 
well  known,  not  only  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  and 
in  Swift’s  and  Pope’s  davs,  but  in  those 
ofShakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  At  the 
end  of  Richard  Broome’s  “  Merry  Beg¬ 
gars,”  there  Lh  a  glossary  of  cant  terms, 
all  of  which  are  now  used.  F rom  J onson’s 
“Bartholomew  Fair,”  and  from  one  or 
two  other  works  of  the  elder  dramatists, 
this  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  gleaned. 
Dick  Broome,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
a  servant  and  pupil  of  “Rare  Ben  Jonson,” 
and  as  Ben  had  served  as  a  common  sol¬ 
dier  and  a  bricklayer’s  laborer,  he  no  doubt 
used  his  terms  from  real  knowledge.  That 
|H)rtions  of  the  language  may  l)e  derived 
from  the  Latin  is  very  probable,  thus  : 
“  pannum”  Is  bread  {panis),  and  “patrico” 
is  their  priest  {pater,  a  father),  but  whence 


comes  “  ken,”  a  house,  or  “  ruffin,”  the 
devil?  Many  are  North-country  words 
which  are  derived  from  the  Danish ;  others 
are  merely  the  symbol  used  instead  of  the 
name,  thus,  “  stampers,”  are  shoes ;  “  dark- 
man,”  the  night ;  “  bleater,”  mutton  or 
sheep,  and  so  on. 

The  utility  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
to  the  clergyman,  to  the  city  missionary, 
and  to  the  police  magistrate,  and  the  power 
which  it  gives  them  over  the  populace  who 
use  these  dialects,  will  be  readily  perceived. 
A  magistrate  in  London  is  very  much  like 
his  brother  in  India  if  he  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  vernacular  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  presides ;  many  of  those, 
however,  who  sit  upon  the  bench  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  tliis  kind  of 
learning,  and  we  have  heard  one  of  the 
swell-mob  declare  of  one  ornament  to  the 
magistracy,  that  he  “  could  patter  flash 
like  an  angel,”  i.  e.,  that  he  could  speak  to 
tliieves  in  their  own  peculiar  tongue. 

But  “low  life”  in  London  does  not 
alone  affect  the  tongue  and  the  habits  of 
the  people ;  it  stretches  farther  than  that ; 
it  has  its  eflects,  not  only  upon  this  life, 
but  upon  that  w’hich  is  to  come ;  Avith  all 
the  exertions  which  the  various  religious 
bodies,  and  the  Church  of  England  nave 
made — and  in  this  excellent  work  we  wish 
not  to  put  one  before  the  other — not  only 
is  Christianity  not  thoroughly  known,  but 
four  years  ago  only,  a  writer,  who  had 
spent  a  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  declared  that, 
“  Heathenism  is  the  poor  man’s  religion 
in  the  metropolis.”  “  It  is  well,”  he  writes, 
“  for  some  to  declare  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  poor  man’s  church,  and  for 
others  to  speak  of  Methodism  as  the  poor 
man’s  religion,  but  neither  of  these  state¬ 
ments  is  true ;”  and  he  goes  on  further  to 
show,  that  in  1841,  in  the  Island  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  out  of  a  population  of 380,000  souls, 
there  were  more  communicants  than  in 
London,  out  of  a  population  of  2,103,279  ; 
and  further  that,  nothwithstanding  late 
efforts — the  enemy  having  been  still  busier 
th.an  we — infidelity  is  rather  on  the  in¬ 
crease  than  the  decrease ;  to  which  sad 
state  of  things,  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  government  will  give  a 
stimulant  rather  than  a  stoppage. 

To  one  jiortion  of  the  “  low  life”  of 
London,  that  jKirtion  which  “coins  its  soul 
for  drachmas,”  and  pays  down  its  nightly 
portion  of  sin  for  its  morrow’s  bread,  we 
can  only  here  allude  ;  but  that  indeed  is 
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•A  subject  which  should  be  thoroughly ! 
looked  to,  which  no  squeamishneas  should  i 
debar  good  men  from  examining,  and  | 
which  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase  ;  one  j 
authority  on  the  subject  has  placed  the  j 
number  of  the  class  we  allude  to,  either  ! 
totally  professional,  or  occasional,  at  the  j 
immensely  hi^h  figure  of  150,000  in  Lon-  j 
don  alone !  If  we  could  only  for  a  few  ' 
moments  attentively  meditate  upon  this  ' 
tact,  we  should  indeed  be  struck  with  the 
amount  of  misery  which  must  daily  and  ' 
nightly  take  place  in  the  mighty  mother-  i 
city,  the  mocfern  Babylon  the  Great !  I 

The  occupations  and  the  amusements  of 
the  people  have  an  immense  effect  upon 
their  morals.  One  cause  of  the  sin  of  great 
«*ities,  is  the  immense  amount  of  labor 
which  is  performed  in  them.  Those  phi¬ 
losophers  who  talk,  and  talk  truly,  about 
idleness  being  the  mother  of  all  the  vices, 
and  the  injusta  noverca,  the  step-mother 
of  all  the  virtues,  are  quite  right  in  their 
theory,  but  they  have  strained  it  too  far, 
and  like  an  ambitious  vaulter,  their  plan 
“  o’erleaps  itself,  and  falls  o’  the  t’other  ' 
side.”  Not  having  decent  leisure,  having 
no  time  for  the  gentler  affections  and  for 
self-cultivation,  the  worker  in  the  towns 
runs  into  dissipation,  and  takes  eagerly 
any  amusement  w'hich  is  offered  to  him. 
'fliis,  competition  amongst  the  caterers 
and  the  vicious  state  of  society  have  ren¬ 
dered  exciting,  piquant,  and  exhilarating, 
ns  one  of  those  observers  upon  whose 
hooks  we  build  this  article,  shall  show 
us :  — 

“  A  grand  concert,  gentlemen,  every  night — 
aflmission  twopence,  reserved  seats  sixpence, 
limg,  twang,  and  bang,  goes  the  grand  piano, 
t’lit  brilliant  performer,  Mr.  Minim,  having 
dropped  his  heavy  fingers  upon  it,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  bar  rush  through  the  door 
which  admits  them,  to  the  body  of  the  concert 
room.  A  few  critical  persons  and  many  ladies  (?) 
ascend  the  twisted  stairs,  and  from  the  galle¬ 
ry,  dignified  into  the  name  of  the  reserved  seats, 
look  on.  Mr.  Minim  still  continues  playing. 
How  the  body  of  the  hall  is  crowded !  Hus¬ 
bands  with  their  wives  and  babies  too ;  sweet¬ 
hearts  of  the  daughters  thus  brought  up,  who 
offer  to  the  lady  a  pint  pot,  with  the  feelings  if  not 
the  grace  of  an  exquisite  in  another  grade  of 
life  offering  a  bouquet  Waiters  dodge  about 
the  forms,  and  tell  me  gentlemen  in  a  peremp¬ 
tory  tone  to  ‘  give  their  orders.’  The  gentlemen 
do,  and  steaming  glasses  of  the  worst  spirits  are 
brought  in,  and  placed  carefully  upon  the  ledge 
which  runs  at  the  back  of  each  seat 

“  The  connoiscurs  of  the  audience  are  getting 
tired  of  Mr.  Minim’s  thumps  upon  the  worn-out 


piano,  and  bawl  for  the  singers.  The  chairman, 
who  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  raised  stage  with  a 
transparency,  and  some  slight  attempt  at  scenery 
behind  it,  raps  heavily  upon  the  fioor,  and  the 
comic  singer  enters.  He  is  a  heavy,  gross  man, 
of  some  celebrity  no  doubt  before  he  came  here, 
for  he  takes  all  sorts  of  familiar  liberties  with 
his  audience.  His  &ce  is  absolutely  purple  upon 
all  prominent  parts,  and  his  nose  and  thick  lips, 
inflamed  with  disease,  wear  the  livery  of  that 
spirit  he  has  so  constantly  worshipped.  In  the 
same  cause,  no  doubt,  his  voice  has  become  like 
the  grand  piano — all  the  higher  notes  are  worn 
out,  and  but  one  continuous  bawl  of  thunder 
remains.  Strike  up,  Mr.  Vox,  and  bawl  your 
worst ;  you  have  your  audience  cultivated  to 
your  taste.  Mr.  Vox  docs  strike  up.  He  is 
fashionably  dressed  in  glossy  black ;  but  by 
buttoning  up  his  coat,  raising  his  shoulders,  and 
hiding  every  vestige  of  linen,  powcrl'iilly  aided 
by  his  countenance  and  a  very  old  shabby  hat, 
he  transforms  himself  into  a  vagabond  upon  the 
shortest  notice,  and  bawls  out  the  newest  balder¬ 
dash  to  the  oldest  tune.  At  every  hit  in  the 
song,  political  or  otherwise,  the  tavern  lovers 
turn  to  explain  to  their  tavern  sweethearts,  and 
the  mothers  ^ump  and  dandle  their  babies  to  the 
'  tunc.  Mr.  \  ox  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an 
‘angcore’ — so  says  the  chairman — Mr.  Vox  will 
sing  again.  Retiring  for  a  moment  behind  the 
transparency,  Mr.  Vox  comes  back  with  snowy 
shirt-front  and  red  face,  and  sings  that  which 
he  had  better  have  left  unutter^d.  The  girls 
titter,  and  tlie  men  grin,  and  the  babies  are  still 
dandled  to  the  tune,  and  the  reeking  air,  divided 
by  Mr.  Vox’s  breath,  goes  up  against  the  sky¬ 
lights  of  the  room,  seeking  to  pollute  heaven  by 
its  corruptness. 

■  “After  another  encore,  Mr.  Vox  gives  way  to 
a  young  lady,  who  appears  to  think  scarlet 
satinet  and  mosaic  jewellery  the  height  of  fash¬ 
ion.  She  sweeps  in  with  a  piece  of  music  in  her 
hands,  although,  as  she  evidently  does  not  know 
a  bar  of  it,  and  has  sung  the  song  some  fifty 
times  before,  one  cannot  tell  why  she  holds  it 
‘  Miss  Quaver  will  oblige,’  says  the  chairman. 
Miss  Quaver  doed  oblige.  ’  Her  motlier  won’t 
let  her  marry.’  You  see  how  it  is,  such  a  fine 
lady  as  she  is !  how  pert  the  girls  think  her,  and 
what  a  duchess  the  young  gentlemen  imarine  her. 
Poor  thing!  the  scarlet  satinet  has  done  her 
sen  ice  in  every  concert  room  in  London. 

“Night  grows  on  apace.  The  gentlemen, 
obedient  to  the  pot-boy’s  call,  give  him  more 
‘  orders.’  The  babies  fall  asleep,  or  squall  in 
concert  with  the  singers.  The  young  ladies  lase 
what  little  modesty  they  haa  Mr.  Vox  gets 
more  bold  and  more  blatant,  and  the  round  of 
entertainment — which  includes  Mr.  Vox  dressed 
as  a  wagoner,  Mias  Quaver  with  a  straw  hat 
on  as  a  young  lady  from  the  country,  another 
young  lady  with  a  Scotch  name  in  a  Highland 
fling,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  in 
an  opening  chorus  of  some  favorite  opera — 
finishes  at  last  ‘Twelve  o’clock,  gentlemen. 
It  is  Saturday  night’  Pour  out  into  the  streets 
and  shut  the  doors  upon  them,  as  disorganized 
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fnd  spent,  if  not  positively  drunk,  the  motley  | 
company  salute  the  Sabbath  morn.  i 

“If  one  could  follow  that  crowd  home,  one 
might  moralize  1  Deep  reflection,  serious  and 
calm  thoughts,  statesman  and  philanthropist, 
might  be  spent  upon  them.  What  time  shall 
the  parents  have  for  thought  or  prayer,  for 
cleanliness  or  godliness  when  they  huddle  to 
bed  at  such  an  hour,  down  some  narrow  court  ? 
Place  down  the  tired  and  the  fevered  child; 
there  let  it  dream  its  infant  life  away  with  the 
hoarse  voice  of  Mr.  Vox,  the  ‘celebrated  comic 
singer,’  ringing  in  its  ears.  Wearied  with  mis¬ 
spent  hours,  and  annoyed  by  wasted  money,  let 
the  brutal  quarrel  now  ensue  between  the  shrew 
wife  who  begs  her  weekly  pittance  to  keep  house, 
and  the  brutal  and  inebriate<l  husband.  Spirits 
of  evil,  shut  in  my  noisome  cellars,  or  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  squat  casks  above  my  bar !  what 
once  was  part  of  you  scours  now  the  veins  of 
hundreds  of  beings,  and,  whilst  they  lie  in  un- 
ca.sy  sleep,  prepares  the  morbid  apathy  and  the 
quick-coming  disea.se  of  the  morrow.” 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  there  can  be  no 

auestion  but  that  such  entertainments  as 
le-Hc  tend  materially  to  demoralize  the 
population ;  and  yet  the  statesman  and 
the  Christian  have  be*en  forced  to  discover 
that  a  people  cannot  sulwist  without  amuse¬ 
ment.  And  ignorant  people  tickled,  pleas¬ 
ed,  :uul  coquetted  with,  may  for  a  long 
time  Rubtnit  to  the  most  rapacious  and 
wicked  of  governments.  Tlie  Romans  of 
the  later  empire  have  taught  us  this.  So 
long  as  they  could  obtain  paneiu  el  cir- 
cengeg,  Didius  J  ulianus  might  purcha.se  the 
empire  at  an  auction,  or  Elagabalus  might 
disgust  the  world  with  his  profligacy.  But 
at  the  same  time,  it  were  unwise*,  because 
a  vicious  system  of  indulgence  has  p.aved 
the  way  for  tyranny,  to  entirely  destroy 
an  innocent  amusement.  There  is  “a  time 
to  laugh,”  says  Solomon,  and  the  heathen 
poet  echoes  the  sentiment.  An  occasional 
rehvxation  is  wise  and  natural,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  virtuous  and  conformable  with  Christ¬ 
ianity.  When  this  is  denied,  the  people 
rush  into  the  op{)osite  extreme ;  the  puri¬ 
tanic  severity  of  the  Commonwealth,  noble 
as  it  was,  unfortun.ately  induced  with  an 
uneducated  people,  the  licentious  pravity 
of  the  Restoration.  In  observing,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  “low'  life”  of  London  a  chapter 
might  easily,  indeed  should  be,  set  aside 
for  their  amusements  and  indulgences; 
and  glancing  for  the  last  time  at  these,  we 
assure  the  reader,  that  far  from  doing 
away  w’ith  them,  we  would  merely  substi¬ 
tute  the  healthy  and  the  elevating,  for  the 
low',  the  corrupt,  the  intoxicating  and  the 


impure.  Ballad-singing  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be  a  favorite  amusement  of  the 
w'orkers,  and  if  well  managed  and  w’ritten, 
these  ballads  may  address  themselves  to 
the  noble,  the  domestic,  the  tender,  nay 
the  holy  feelings  of  man’s  nature,  just  as 
well  as  to  the  sensual  and  low'  piissions, 
which  exist  with  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor. 

In  the  same  street  in  which  the  blazing 
temple  of  insobriety  in  which  our  author 
hath  pictured  Mr.  Vox  as  singing,  stands, 
there  are  also  to  be  found  hundreds  of 
poor,  wretched  j)eoj)le,  whose  subsistence 
IS  so  scanty,  th.at  it  does  not  pennit  them 
to  dream  of  so  grand  an  entertainment  as 
that  of  Mr.  Vox  and  his  company,  any 
more  than  it  would  of  sitting  with  her 
Majesty  at  the  Ilaymarket  opera-house, 
ami  of  listening  to  the  trills  of  Alboni. 
For  them,  the  itinerant  ballad-monger 
strikes  up  his  qinavering  or  roaring  notes. 
With  them,  the  little  stunted  child  crying 
in  w'eak  voice  some  negro  ballad,  is  a 
iimster  in  song.  Doubtlessly  they  find 
beauty  in  such  songsters,  for  they  will 
rew'ard  him  with  farthings  and  halfj»ence ; 
that  i.s,  those  w'ho  are  comparatively  rich 
amongst  them ;  and  for  the  others,  one 
may  see  them  listening  w'ith  pleasure  and 
avidity  to  this  eleemosynary  concert,  down 
the  dark  alley  and  the  crow'ded  court. 
That  some  of  these  songs  are  impro])er 
and  nonsensical,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
that  the  large  majority  have  a  great  deal 
of  rude  pathos,  and  even  poetry  and  power 
in  them,  speaks  volumes  for  the  kindly 
hearts  and  feelings  of  that  noble  race,  the 
British  poor.  Let  the  recollection  of  the 
melody  Ihj  ever  so  faint,  the  w'ords  of  the 
song  ever  so  poor,  you  shall  see  the  crowd 
listen  —  attentisque  auribm  adstaiit,  —  to 
the  sorrows  of  “  Lucy  Neal,”  or  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  “  Ben  Bolt.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  yon  remember  the  wood,  Ben  Bolt, 
Near  the  j?reen  sunny  slope  of  the  hill. 
Where  we  ofl  have  sung  ’neath  its  wide-spread¬ 
ing  shade. 

And  kept  time  to  the  click  of  the  mill  f 
The  mill  has  gone  to  decay,  Ben  Bolt, 

And  a  quiet  now  reigns  all  around. 

See,  the  old  rustic  porch  with  its  roses  so  sweet, 
Lies  scattered  and  fall’n  to  the  ground.” 

We  present  this  verse  to  our  country 
readers,  who  have  often  in  quiet  p.arlors 
listened  to  the  same  song,  as  a  protest 
against  the  8up|)osition,  that  the  “low 
people”  like  everything  that  is  low'.  The 
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song  is  of  itself  not  very  fine,  but  it  has 
about  it  an  appeal  to  the  heart  which  with 
those  who  listen  to  it,  equals  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  Chapelle,  or  the  pastorals  of 
Guarini.  These  songs,  too,  anse  from  the 
people,  with  whom  they  are  so  popular. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  one  was 
bawled  about  the  holes  and  comers  of 
London,  and  eagerly  bought  by  the  deni¬ 
zens  thereof,  which  we  believe  has  not 
achieved  the  popularity  of  the  middle-class 
<lrawing-room,  but  M’hich  spoke  to  many 
a  widowed  heart,  and  to  many  thousands 
of  those  whose  true  aspirations  make  the 
glory  of  the  country.  Its  verses  ran  as 
follows : 

“  Mother,  is  the  battle  over? 

Thousands  have  been  slain,  they  say, — 
Is  my  father  coming  ? — tell  me. 

Have  the  English  gained  the  day  ? 

Is  he  well,  or  is  he  wounded — 

Mother,  do  you  think  he’s  slain  ? 

If  you  know  I  pray  you  tell  me 
Will  my  father  come  again  ?” 

Of  course  the  purport  of  the  song  re¬ 
quires  that  the  father  is  slain ;  and  the 
poet  winds  up  in  sad  doggrel,  but  with  a 
touch  of  true  pathos  : 

“  He  died  for  old  England’s  glory ; 

Our  day  may  not  be  far  between, 

But  I  hope  at  the  last  moment 
That  we  all  shall  meet  again.” 

We  repeat  that  these  songs  are  infinitely 
purer  and  better  than  the  songs  of  the 
dr.awing-room,  sixty,  fifty,  ay,  or  forty 
years  ago.  In  Doctor  Johnson’s  time — 
the  grave  old  fellow  himself  wrote  love 
songs — ^ladies  perpetrated  compositions  of 
a  very  curious  tendency,  and  not  only 
curious,  but  prarient.  These  have  crept 
into  our  most  modest  collections,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  even  found  in  Dr. 
Knox’s  “  Elegant  fextracts,”  and  in  Dods- 
ley’s  “Collection  of  Poems in  the  books 
of  fugitive  poetry  of  the  period  they 
abound.  The  contrast  is,  therefore,  much 
to  be  noted,  is  very  pleasing,  and  gives  us 
great  hope  for  the  people  of  England,  for 
w'hen  purity  and  true  feeling  exists  in 
“  low  Hfe,”  there  happiness  w’ill  exist  also. 
A  great  patriot  declared,  that  he  did  not 
care  who  made  the  laws  of  a  country  so 
that  he  made  the  songs,  and  very  often 
the  happiness  of  a  people  is  more  endan¬ 
gered  by  a  bad  song  than  by  a  bad  law. 

The  literature  of  the  lowest  classes  is  I 


worthy  of  our  attention.  Taken  on  the 
whole,  in  this  year  of  1866,  the  obsen’a- 
tion  will  not  prove  discouraging,  nor  shall 
we  find  the  tone  of  morals,  or  the  class  of 
ideas  instilled  by  cheap  literature,  so  de¬ 
grading  as  many  would  have  us  supisise. 
A  long  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  undertaken  for  a  specific  purjwse, 
gives  us  the  right  to  declare  this  ex  cathe¬ 
dra.  Impure  literature  circulates  in  its 
w'orst  form  amongst  the  rent^  and  de¬ 
bauches  of  high  life.  With  the  poor,  litera¬ 
ture  and  a  taste  for  reading  exist  together 
with  the  very  natural  fact,  that  they  purify 
and  improve  themselves.  The  act  ot  writ¬ 
ing  novels  and  constructing  tales,  though 
rudely  practised,  is  yet  much  better  done 
now  for  the  poor  than  it  used  to  be.  To 
be  sure  we  have  stupid  young  ladies  who 
will  w'rite  to  more  stupid  editors  and  ask 
their  advice,  as  to  whether  they  shall 
marry  the  “fair  gentleman”  who  is  so 
“  insinuating,”  or  the  “  dark  young  man” 
w'hose  eyes  are  so  “  romantic but  very 
luckily  these  things  are  now'  confined  to 
the  kitchen  and  the  milliner’s  workroom, 
and  they  in  a  few'  short  months  disgust 
their  most  ardent  admirers.  But  there  is 
much  comfort  in  know'ing  that  ladies  of 
title  a  few  years  ago,  passed  through  the 
same  ordeal,  and  that  the  Ladles'  Mis¬ 
cellany^  and  that  little  monthly,  which 
Oliver  Goldsmith  edited  for  the  bookseller, 
Griffith,  contained  precisely  the  same,  and 
even  much  worse  and  more  mischievous 
questions.  In  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  are  hundreds  of  such  dead  inani¬ 
ties,  affording  fine  texts  for  one  w'ho  should 
reach  upon  human  folly  and  w'eakness, 
ut  also  conveying  consolation  and  hope, 
when  we  find  that  the  mental  epidemic 
rages  now'  amongst  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  classes,  instead  of  the  highest  and 
most  educated.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
taste  of  our  titled  great-grandmothers 
was  considerably  worse  than  that  of  our 
untaught  cooks  and  housemaids  is  at  ])re8- 
ent.  Wlien  we  remember  that  the  Bon 
Ton  Magazine  w'as  very  popular,  and 
that  the  scandalous  tete-a-tetes  in  the 
Torm  and  Country  Magazine  were 
greedily  perused,  W'e  shall  not  doubt  the 
assertion. 

As  regards  the  non-assertion  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  and  often,  indeed,  the  strange 
way  in  which  religion  itself  is  ignored  in 
the  popular  journals — one  of  these  boasts 
of  a  sale  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies, 
and  of  six  times  that  number  of  readers — 
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we  have  only  to  say  that  the  fact  exists 
and  is  to  be  deeply  deplored.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  one  of  these  journals  the  case  is 
|)erh.ap3  worse.  It  is  edited  by  a  clever 
man — one,  indeed,  of  M-ide  intelligence 
and  information — but  who  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  so  latitudinarian  that  he  doubts 
everything,  and  what  is  more,  he  suggests 
his  doubts  to  other  and  Aveaker  minds. 
The  h.arm  done  by  such  a  man  is  incalcu¬ 
lable.  But  lower  than  these,  by  many, 
many  fathoms’  measure,  are  certain  pur¬ 
veyors  of  literature  for  the  poor,  in  the 
shape  of  last-dying  sjAceches  and  songs. 
Copies  of  the  songs,  verses  of  which  we 
jArinted  above,  prtAceeded  from  the  same 
celebrated  press  in  Seven  Dials :  for  it  is 
in  that  populous  neighborhood,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Monmouth  Street,  and  in 
the  region  of  the  Jews  and  old  clothesmen, 
that  the  yntise  populaire  dwells  and  flou¬ 
rishes.  Curiously,  the  place  has  suffered 
no  change  during  a  whole  century. 
Fielding,  in  his  exq«iisite  burlesque  of 
“  Tom  Thumb,”  places  in  the  mouth  of 
Lord  Doodle  the  excellent  apothegm : 

- “  What  is  honor  ? 

A  Monmouth-strect  laced  coat  gracing  to-day 

My  back,  to-naorrow  glittering  on  another’s.’’ 

And  cast-off  garments  and  vamped  boots 
form  the  staple  commodities  of  the  plaee 
now.  Here  it  is  then  that  C.atn.ach  and 
Pitts,  the  rival  publishers — the  Tonson 
and  Curll,  the  Murray  and  Bentley,  of  the 
greater  literary  world — employ  their  poets 
.and  retail  their  wares.  If  they  chance  to 
hit  upon  a  popular  ballad  they  realize 
large  sums  by  it ;  but  it  is  not  every  song, 
any  more  than  every  book,  that  achieves 
a  notoriety.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
number  of  “  dead”  b.allads  deducts  much 
from  the  profit  of  those  which  may  be 
said  to  live,  and  this  necessarily  subtracts, 
on  the  score  of  de.ad  stock,  from  the  price 
paid  to  thqpoet,  so  that  Pojac’s  ill-natured 
saying  of  Phillipps  that  he  “turned  a 
Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown,” — that  Ls, 
that  he  put  it  in  verse — is  more  than  re¬ 
alized  by  the  ballad-m.aker  of  Seven  Di.als. 
These  blind  Homers  get  but  eighteen- 
pence  each  for  their  Ilmd,  which,  after  all, 
IS  jAerhaps  as  much  as  they  are  worth. 

As  every  day  does  not  afford  a  subject 
for  a  song,  the  poet  for  the  iK‘ople  is  often 
driven  to  exercise  his  imagination,  and  he 
then  produces  a  “  cock ;”  that  is,  in  the 
slang  of  the  district,  a  fabrication  of  some 


outrageous  kind,  which  is  bawled  about 
the  streets  by  the  stentorijvn  gentlemen  of 
that  profession,  and  which,  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  calls  the  heads  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  out  of  their  houses.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  story  of  an  imcommitted  murder. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  scandalous  account  of 

the  elopement  of  Mrs.  S -  with  Mr. 

T - ,  both  of  the  street  or  parish  in 

which  it  is  hawked.  These  often  sell 
largely,  especially  in  the  country,  but  the 
Londoners  are  becoming  awake  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Seven  Dials  authors. 
In  “  low  life”  especially,  is  exhibited  that 
morbid  craving  .after  excitement  Avhich 
always  accompanies  ignorance ;  accounts 
of  “  murders”  and  “  last-dying  siAceches,” 
printed  on  these  broad  sheets,  are  s<Ald, 
not  by  thousands,  but  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  copies. 

Our  readers  will  not,  perhaps,  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  criminal  population 
of  London,  .although  existing  Avithin  the 
limits  inhabited  by  the  poor  and  needy, 
are  yet  not  of  them,  but  a  totally  distinct 
class.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  |)oor  of 
this  gre.at  city,  are  “  destroyed  for  lack  of 
knowledge,”  (Hosea  4  :  6) — of  any  kind  of 
cducjition,  whereas  the  thieves  of  London 
are  an  educated  class,  indeed  learned — 
learned  in  deceit,  in  a  knowledge  of  m.an, 
and  in  their  business  and  .art.  Mr.  M.ay- 
heAv,  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  this  p.articular  branch  of  study, 
has  arranged  for  us  the  different  kinds  of 
people  who  form  in  London,  as  in  all  gre.at 
cities,  a  distinct  class  of  beings,  but  who 
have  an  essential  connection  with  “  Ioav 
life :” 

“There  is  a  distinct  class  of  persons  who  have 
an  innate  aversion  to  any  settled  industry,  and 
since  work  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  human 
organization,  the  question  becomes,  *  How  do 
such  people  live  ?’  There  is  but  one  answer — 
If  they  will  not  labor  to  procure  their  own  food, 
of  course  they  must  live  on  the  food  procured  by 
the  labor  of  others. 

“  The  means  by  which  the  criminal  classes 
obtain  their  living  constitute  the  essential  points 
of  difference  among  them,  and  form,  indeed,  the 
methods  of  distinction  among  themselves.  The 
‘  Rampsmen,’  the  ‘  Drummers,’  the  ‘  Mobsmen,’ 
the  ‘  Sneaksmen,’  and  the  ‘  Shofulmen,’  whicli 
are  the  terms  by  which  the  thieves  themselves 
designate  the  several  branches  of  the  ‘  profession,’ 
are  but  so  many  expressions  indicating  the 
several  modes  of  obtaining  the  property  of  which 
they  become  possessed. 

“  The  ‘  Rampsman,’  or  ‘  Cracksman,’  plimders 
by  force — as  the  burglar,  footpad,  etc. 
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“  The  ‘  Drummer,’  plunders  by  stupefaction — 
as  the  ‘  hocusser.’ 

“  The  ‘  Mobsman,’  plunders  by  manual  dex¬ 
terity — as  the  pickpocket 

“  The  ‘  Sneaksman,’  plunders  by  stealth — as 
the  petty-larceny  boy.  And 

“The  ‘Shofulman’  plunders  by  counterfeits 
— as  the  coiner. 

“  Now,  each  and  all  of  these  are  a  distinct 
species  of  the  criminal  genus,  having  little  con¬ 
nection  with  the  others.  The  ‘  cracksman,’  or 
housebreaker,  would  no  more  think  of  associat¬ 
ing  with  the  ‘  sneaksman,’  than  a  barrister 
would  dream  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  an 
attorney.  The  perils  braved  by  the  housebreak¬ 
er  or  the  footpad,  makes  the  cowardice  of  the 
sneaksman  contemptible  to  him ;  and  the  one  is 
distinguished  by  a  kind  of  bull-dog  insensibility 
to  danger,  while  the  other  is  marked  by  a  low, 
'*at-Iikc  cunning. 

•  i’h;  ‘  Mobsman,’  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
of  a  handicraftsman  than  either,  and  is  com¬ 
paratively  refined,  by  the  society  he  is  obliged 
to  keep.  He  usually  dresses  in  the  same  elabo¬ 
rate  style  of  fashion  as  a  Jew  on  a  Saturday  (in 
which  case  he  is  more  particularly  described  by 
the  prefix  ‘  swell’,)  and  ‘  mixes’  generally  in  the 
‘  best  of  company,’  frequenting  for  the  purpose 
of  business,  all  the  places  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  often  being  a  regular  attendant  at 
church,  and  the  more  elegant  chapels — especial¬ 
ly  during  charity  sermons.  The  mobsman  takes 
his  name  from  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  cla.ss 
to  which  he  belongs,  it  being  necessary  for  the 
successful  picking  of  pockets  that  the  work 
be  done  in  small  gangs  or  mobs,  so  as  to  ‘  cover’ 
the  operator. 

“  Among  the  ‘  Sneaksmen,’  again,  the  pur- 
loiners  of  animals  (such  as  the  horse-stealers, 
the  sheep-stealers,  Ac.)  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dog-stealcr.s,  belong  to  a  particular  tribe ; 
these  are  agricultural  thieves,  whereas  the 
mobsmen  are  generally  of  a  more  civic  charac¬ 
ter. 

“  The  /  Shofulmen,’  or  coiners,  moreover,  con¬ 
stitute  another  species;  and  upon  them,  like 
the  othersi,  is  impressed  the  stamp  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  line  of  roguery  they  may  chance  to  follow 
as  a  means  of  subsistence. 

“  Such  are  the  most  salient  features  of  that 
portion  of  the  habitually  dishonest  cla.sscs  who 
live  by  takirig  what  they  want  from  others. 
The  other  moiety  of  the  same  class,  who  live  by 
getting  what  they  want  given  to  them,  is  equal¬ 
ly  peculiar.  These  consist  of  the  ‘  Flat-catchers,’ 
the  ‘  Hunters,’  and  ‘  Charley  Pitchers,’  the 
‘  Bouncers,’  and  ‘  Besters,’  the  ‘  Cadgers,’  and 
the  ‘  Vagrants.’ 

“  The  ‘  Flat-catchers’  obtain  their  means  by 
false  pretences — as  swindlers,  duffers,  ring-drop¬ 
pers  and  cheats  of  all  kinds. 

“  The  ‘  Hunters,’  and  ‘  Charley  Pitchers,’  live 
by  low  gaming — as  thimblerig-men. 

“  The  ‘  Bouncers’  and  ‘  Besters,’  by  betting, 
intimidating,  or  talking  people  ovf.  of  their  pro¬ 
perty. 
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“  The  ‘  Cadgers,’  by  b^ging  and  exciting  false 
sympathy. 

“  The  ‘  Vagrants,’  by  declaring  on  the  casual 
ward  of  the  parish  workhouse. 

“  Each  of  these,  again,  are  unmistakably  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest.  The  ‘  Flat-catchers’ 
are  generally  remarkable  for  great  shrewdnes.s 
especially  in  the  knowledge  of  human  character, 
and  ingenuity  in  designing  and  carrying  out 
their  several  schemes.  The  ‘  Charley  Pitchers’ 
appertain  more  to  the  conjuring  or  sleight-of- 
hand  and  black-leg  class.  “  The  ‘  Cadgers,’  on 
the  other  hand,  are  to  the  class  of  cheats  what 
the  ‘  Sneaksman’  is  to  the  thieve.s — the  lowest 
of  all — being  the  least  distinguished  for  those 
characteristics  which  mark  the  other  members 
of  the  same  body.  As  the  ‘  Sneaksman’  is  the 
least  daring  and  expert  of  all  the  ‘  prigs,’  so  is 
the  ‘  Cadger’  the  least  intellectual  and  cunning 
of  all  the  cheats.  A  ‘  Shallow  cove’ — that  is  to 
say,  one  who  exhibits  himself  half-naked  in  the 
streets,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  his  living — is 
looked  upon  as  the  most  despicable  of  all  crea¬ 
tures,  since  the  act  requires  neither  courage,  in¬ 
tellect,  nor  dexterity  for  the  execution  of  it 
Lastly,  the  ‘Vagrants’  are  the  wanderers — the 
English  Bedouins — those  who,  in  their  own 
words,  ‘  love  to  shake  a  free  leg’ — the  thought¬ 
less  and  the  careless  vagabonds  of  our  race.” 

These  descriptions,  in  the  main  true,  are 
distinguished  by  that  spirit  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  which  attaches  to  Mr.  Mayhew’s  writ¬ 
ings.  The  classes  are  not  so  di.stinct  as 
he  would  make  out,  and  “  cracksmen”  and 
“  sneaksmen”  are  to  be  found  together, 
just  as  barristers  and  attorneys  congregate 
at  the  same  table.  The  bar  has  its  eti¬ 
quette,  but  it  is  often  broken  through, 
and  “low  life”  like  /taut  ton,,  not  only 
sometimes,  but  often  lays  aside  its  rules, 
and  submits  to  necessity. 

The  earnings  of  these  men  whom  Mr. 
Mayhew  has  classed  for  us,  are  frequently 
very  liigh,  but  the  devil  is  a  bad  ])ay- 
ma.ster,  and  the  gains  of  vice  are  j)reca- 
rious.  “I’d  rather,”  said  a  reformed 
thief  to  the  narnator,  “  live  upon  a  pen- 
north  o’  bread  a  day,  got  honestly,  than 
have  lots  of  yruA  the  other  way — that  I 
would ;  not  but  what  there’s  a  deal  to  be 
made,  particularly  by  handkerchiefs,  but 
you’re  always  in  fear,  your  conscience 
won’t  let  yer  rest,  every  sound  you  hears, 
it  may  be  on  the  passage  or  on  the  stairs 
when  you’re  a-bed,  any  how,  you  starts 
up  and  thinks  it’s  some  peeler  come  to  take 
yer !”  The  same  man  knew  two  house¬ 
breakers,  who  “would  think  it  a  bad 
night’s  work  when  they  went  out,  if  their 
share  was  not  a  hundred  pounds,  but 
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or  by  a  sermon  from  some  conscientious 
minister  of  Christ,  should  go  forth  to 
meet  his  Lazarus,  he  would  not  in  London 
have  very  far  to  wander.  Mr.  Vander- 
kiste,  in  his  deeply  interesting  work,  tells 
us  the  trials  which  poor  people  endure  be¬ 
fore  they  attempt  suicide.  He  is  merely 
relating  the  every-day  experience  of  a 
Lomlon  C'ity  Missionary, 
courtiers  and  admirers,  just  as  he  did  i  “  These  people  ”  (he  is  s|)o.aking  of  .an 
when  .lack  Sheppard  made  himself  fa-  industrious  family,  tlie  supj>ort  of  which 
mous,  .and  Jonathan  Wild  wtvs  employed  was  disch.arged  upon  a  reduction  of  h.ands) 
by  a  weak  and  infamous  government  as  “  were  actually  starving ;  they  had  been 
a  thief-catcher.  Thieves  themselves  are  without  food  for  two  d.ays.  I  immediately 
shunned  as  much  by  the  honest  poor,  as  gave  them  some  money  for  food,  which 
by  the  honest  rich,  but  there  is  a  i)ond  be-  was  instantly  procured,  and  on  eating  it 
tween  them  which  keeps  them  very  much  the  wind  in  both  the  parents  occasioned 
together,  and  that  bond  is  the  persecution  so  much  hysterics  th.at  I  was  really 
experienced  from  the  police.  From  these  alanned.  Another  jx)or  man,”  he  con- 
men  in  otbee,  whether  at  a  tire,  a  review,  tinnes,  “  descril)ed  to  me  the  eftects  of  his 
a  crowd,  or  in  their  owm  dark  alley,  the  fasting  for  three  days.  ‘The  first  day,’ 
poor  of  London  get  but  rough  treatment,  said  he,  ‘  ’taint  so  werry  bad  if  you  has  a 
llrought  up  in  a  hard  school,  frequently  bit  of  ’baccer ;  the  second,  it’s  horrid,  it  is 
untaught  themselves,  ami  imj)orted  from  sich  gnawing;  the  third  day ’t.aint  so  bad 
the  country  into  London,  the  policemen  again,  you  feel  sinkish  like  and  werry 
reganl  everylnxly  who  is  not  a  “  house-  faintish.”  Another  nmn  he  visited  was 
holiler”  as  one  of  the  “  dangerous  chisses”  “gnawing  something  black,”which  proved 
whom  he  nmst  “  put  dowm.”  The  phrase  to  be  a  bone  picked  from  a  dunghill,  and 
used,  is  and  has  In^en  a  favorite  with  the  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  He  adds, 
officer  and  iK)lice  magistrate ;  and  some  “  1  could  till  a  volume  with  accounts  of 
years  ago  a  London  alderman,  dressed  in  cases  of  extreme  distress  and  actual  star- 
a  little  brief  authority,  talked  grandly  vation.” 

about  the  wickedness  of  selt-murder,  and  Idie  misery  thus  experienced  tells  upon 
assured  a  miserable  and  ruined  girl,  who  the  poor  creatures  .at  last ;  .and  at  the  door 
h.ad  attempted  to  drown  herself,  that  he  of  every  police  court  hangs  a  black  boanl, 
had  determined,  “  with  the  .aid  of  the  po-  ujKin  wliich  printed  formula,  headed 
lice,  to  put  domi  suicide.”  Such  a  siiet'ch,  “  kouxd  i)k.vd,”  are  pasted,  which  are 
smacking  more  of  magisterial  zeal  than  of  tilleil  up  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  ]X)lice 
Christian  symjiathy,  is  yet  remembered  inspector.  Many  of  these  (about  twelve 
an<l  rey)e.ated  by  the  poor  and  miserable,  cases  are  constantly  “  before  the  public  ”) 
Suicide  is,  however,  much  less  frequent  are  no  doubt  instances  of  accidental  death, 
among  the  “  low  ”  |)eople  than  the  high.  Ac.,  such  .as  drowning,  but  many,  too 
They  are  often  so  poor  th.at  they  have  not  many,  alas  !  are  evidently  those  of  star- 
spirit  enough  to  kill  themselves,  and  they  vation  and  exhaustion  :  the  back  room, 
endure  unheard-of  hardslnyw.  If  any  one  garret,  or  ditch,  where  they  are  found,  the 
is  curious  aboiit  this  fact  let  him  st.ation  sc.ant  clothing,  the  sunken  cheeks  and  eye.s, 
himself,  u|>on  a  bitter  night,  of  which  our  all  betoken  it ;  the  parish  doctor,  who  is 
climate  affords  many  even  in  spring  and  called  m  to  view  the  corjKse,  never  doubts 
early  summer,  at  one  of  those  refuges  for  it.  » 

the  homeless  and  the  outcast,  which  pri-  The  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  low  in 
vate  charity  has  establishi*<I  in  many  por-  London,  are  |>erhaps  more  wretched, 
tions  of  the  town.  lie  will  there  meet  miserable,  and  contagious,  than  those  of 
such  haggard,  downcast,  miserable  wretch-  any  people  in  the  world.  Modem  improve- 
e.s,  such  faded,  troubled,  and  woni-out  i  ment  has  done  something  to  remedy  this, 
specimens  of  hum.anity,  that  he  will  won-  but  there  is  yet  much  to  do.  Every  sum- 
der  at  th.at  persistence  in  life  which,  for  so  i  mer,  cholera  and  tyjdius  make  lanes  among 
long  a  time,  keeps  body  and  soul  together.  i  the  “  low  life ;  ”  and  although  Field  Lane 
If  Dives  ever  in  a  re|K‘ntant  mood,  touched  and  m.any  of  its  adjacent  courts  have  been 
by  a  wandering  gleam  of  Christian  charity,  ,  pulled  down,  yet  tlie  jKjlice  are  continually 


they  was  always  poor,  poor  as  he  was,  i 
with  not  a  sixpence  to  bless  t.iemselv..s  | 
with.”  I 

The  money  earned  by  thieves  is  .ahvays, 
or  almost  always,  spent  in  low  debauch- ! 
ery,  and  dissij).ated  as  soon  as  acquired. 
Around  them  there  are  ever  cunning  and 
brutal  ffatterers  and  hangers-on  ;  the  bur¬ 
glar  is  more  secret  now,  but  still  he  h.as  his 
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obliged  to  issue  notices  against  the  over- 1  sleep — theignorance  which  pervades  “low 
crowding  of  the  lodging-houses,  and  in  life  ”  in  London,  have  all  to  be  examined, 
many  and  many  a  court  and  alley,  two  or  We  cannot  of  course  do  that  in  a  few  sen- 
three  families  inhabit  the  same  room.  Men  tences  w’hich  Mr.  Mayhew  tailed  to  do  in 
and  their  wives,  and  other  grown-up  wo-  one  bulky  volume  of  1200  pages,  and  to 
men,  occupy  the  same  beds,  brothers  and  sis-  which  he  now  finds  it  necessary  to  add  a 
ters  of  mature  ages  share  the  same  sleeping  supplement  which  promises  to  be  of  a  much 
apartment,  and  yet  the  rent  paid  for  these  larger  size.  Of  all  kinds  of  deprivation, 
rooms  is  enormous,  eighteen  pence,  two  that  which  concerns  the  mind  is,  in  a 
shillings,  and  half-a-crown  per  week  being  Christian  country,  the  most  cruel  and  the 
frequently  given  for  a  third,  fourth,  or  most  unwise.  The  man  who  is  taught  to 
fifth  share  of  a  miserable  room.  Many  of  read  and  think  will  keej)  himself  out  of  his 
these  on  the  ground  floor  have  cesspools  misery ;  but  he  who  is  ignorant  must  be 
beneath  them !  “  It  is  a  dreadful  task,”  assisted,  and  not  only  tliat,  but  he  will 

writes  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Godwin,  constantly  need  that  assistance.  We  have 
“  a  task  to  make  the  heart  ache,  and  the  quoted  Mr.  Vanderkiste’s  assertion  th.at 
head  fail — to  revolve  in  powerless  silence  “  Heathenism  is  the  religion  of  the  metro- 
the  manifold  misery  of  the  London  poor,  polis we  will  add  to  it  the  opinion  and 
Imagination  dares  not  dw’ell  upon  the  experience  of  Mr.  Godwin  and  ourselves, 
probable  ravages  of  death,  among  w'retches  In  “  Short’s  Gardens,”  Drury  Lane,  child- 
huddled  iipon  a  few  rotten  planks  over  ren  may  be  met  wdth  of  ten  and  twelve 
reeking  cesspools,  inhaling  the  breath  that  years  of  age,  who  have  never  heard  of  Go<l, 
streams  from  the  huge  nostrils  of  drafty  and  who  when  asked  about  Jesus  Christ, 
sewers,  or  chained  to  the  gates  of  men  who  “  didn’t  know  the  gentleman’s  name,”  ami 
poison  their  fellow-creatures  in  scoffing  had  not  heard  it  except  in  a  drunken  oath, 
security.”  “  Who  must  account,”  again  Poor  children  !  they  had  need  learn  it,  for 
asks  the  same  writer,  “  for  the  lives  of  they  are  soon  summoned  before  the  bar  of 
those  innocent  multitudes  that  you  fling  God.  The  average  length  of  life  about 
from  the  very  cradle  to  the  grave  ?  ”  Ay!  that  district  with  the  tradesmen  and  the 
who  indeed?  We  can  pursue  this  portion  gentlemen  is  forty-five  years — with  the 
of  our  theme  no  longer ;  the  monster  evil  representative  of  “  low  life  ”  it  is  but  six- 
must  be  cured  by  a  monster  reform,  but  teen  !  This  fact  speaks  for  itself.  Hut 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  it,  and  the  besides  preparing  him  for  another  world, 
populace,  diverted  by  w'ar  and  political  education  w'ould  prolong  the  poor  crea- 
events,  seem,  at  the  time  we  w'rite,  more  ture’s  life  in  this.  From  a  very  extensive 
anxious  about  the  trial  of  one  poisoner,  observation,  one  writer  declares  “  that  in 
than  about  the  cause  which  poisons  thou-  all  those  whom  he  h.as  observed  battling 
sands  u]K>n  thousands.  But  we  must  re-  nobly  with  the  tremendous  difficulties  of 
mark  this,  that  in  London  alone,  killed  extreme  poverty,  and  maintaining  a  de- 
by  overwork,  bad  pay,  adulterated  food,  gree  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  endeavor 
impure  lodgings,  starvations,  and  other  after  spiritual  life,  only  to  be  secure*!  by 
causes  which  act  upon  “  low  life,”  20,000  great  and  incessant  exertion,  it  has  been 
human  beings  every  year  are  prematurely  foumi  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  parties 
carried  to  miserable  graves  provided  by  had  in  youth,  attended  some  National,  or 
the  parish  or  their  scarcely  less  wretched  British,  or  other  charity  school.”  If  edu- 
friends.  cation  will  and  docs  do  this — the  scanty 

If  our  limits  are  exhausted  our  subject  education,  remember,  hastily  croppe*!  by 
is  not ;  the  food,  the  Sunday  and  Saturday  the  poor — what  would  not  a  more  wide, 
night  market,  the  pittance  paid  for  a  wise,  and  extended  plan  effect  towards 
week  of  close  hard  work,  the  method  of  eradicating  the  follies,  vices,  and  miseries 
spending  Sabbath — generally  in  low  de-  ever  attendant  upon  “  Low  Lite  in  Lon- 
bauchery  or  in  uneasy  and  exhausting  don”? 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  COUTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  TWO  SICILIES.* 

BY  VICESIUUS  SMATTERUNG,  B.L. 


I  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  give  some 
samples  of  the  popular  literature  by  which, 
amongst  other  means,  the  subjects  of  that 
excellent  and  pious  prince  (so  little  appre¬ 
ciated  in  England,  except  by  Mr.  Bowver,) 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  are  trained, 
both  morally  and  intellectually,  in  habits 
of  reverence  towards  the  Church,  and  i 
affection  towards  the  king.  These  sam-  i 
pies  hap^tily  come  from  both  sides  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  thus  illustrate  the  i 
teaching  of  a  jiaternal  government  over 
the  whole  extent  of  its  dominions.  The 
one,  printed  at  the  cajiital,  and  in  the 
polite  Italian,  m.ay  show  how  the  Neapoli- 1 
tan  youth  of  the  educated  classes  acquire  I 
that  freedom  of  intellect,  that  turn  of^ 
thought  at  once  practical  and  scientific,  | 
which  distinguishes  them  so  highly.  The  , 
other,  the  growth  of  the  Sicilian  soil,  a  j 
bright  pattern  of  its  native  dialect,  may  | 
be  supposed  rather  to  address  itself  to  the  | 
so-called  “  masses and  avowing  every- 1 
where  the  highest  moral  aims,  is  moreover  ! 
reniark.able  for  the  familiarity  which  it ' 
displays  with  facts  of  history  hitherto  un- 1 
known.  The  reader  will  judge  from  it  of  ’ 
the  elegant  poetical  relaxations  in  which, ! 
under  his  sunny  skies  and  sunnier  rule,  the  : 

*  La  Vera  Arte  di  Farsi  Riceo,  Smorfia  del  100. 
Napoli:  Tipografla  di  G.  Cuomo.  1855. 

La  Ftvu  Mortu,  campoeta  da  Antonina  Damianu 
di  Carini.  Palermo:  Stamperia  Michele  Amenta. 
1851. 

(Thooe  who  can  recollect  magazine  articles  more 
than  a  year  old,  may  connect  the  latter  half  of  this 
paper  with  two  which  appeared  in  Fraser  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  Norember,  1854,  entitled  “A  Handtiil 
of  Italian  Patois  Books.”  Death  since  then  has 
closed  the  gentle  and  playful  band  which  should 
have  concluded  that  series  by  treating  of  Lu  Vi'ru 
Mortu.  Speaking  of  Italian  dialects,  it  may  be  as  ! 
well  to  refer  hero  to  a  most  valuable  work  on  the 
subject  of  those  of  Northern  Italy  which  has  l)een 
placed  in  my  hands  since  the  date  of  the  above  arti¬ 
cles — the  Saggio  sui  IHcdetti  Gallo- Italici  di  B.  Bion- 
deiii.  Milano:  Gius.  Bemardoni  di  Gio.  1853.) 


Sicilian  shepherd  of  the  present  day  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  indulge. 

We  will  deal,  however,  in  the  first  in-^ 
stance,  with  the  Italian  literature  of  the  * 
metrojwlis.  The  little  work  we  refer  to 
is  a  handy  duodecimo,  bearing  the  date 
of  1855.  Of  its  useful  character  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  from  the  official  license 
to  print  apiMjnded  to  it,  and  of  which  we 
give  a  translation  : 

“General  CocNcn,  or  Public  Instruction. 
“No.  28.  “Naples,  ith  July,  1866. 

“Having  seen  the  request  of  the  printer, 
Giuseppe  Cuorno,  whereby  he  has  asked  to 
reprint”  [here  follows  the  title] 

“  Having  seen  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Revisor, 
Signor  Don  Pietro  Calandrelli, 

“Permission  is  given  to  reprint  the  work 
above  named ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  a  second  permission,  which  is 
not  to  be  given  until  the  same  Rev.  Revisor 
shall  have  certified  that  he  has  ascertained  by 
collation,  that  the  edition  is  conformable  to  the 
approved  original. 

(Signed)  “  The  Coimcillor  of  State,  President 
Prow.  Capomazza ;  the  General  Secretarj-, 
Giuseppe  Pietrocola.” 

Happy  country,  in  which  the  diffusion 
of  literary  poison  is  so  carefully  guarded 
against,  in  which  “Reverend  Revisors” 
are  at  hand  not  only  to  read  all  books 
before  they  are  printed  or  reprinted,  but 
also  carefully  to  collate  the  copy  submitted 
for  approv^,  with  the  actual  edition ! 
The  authority  with  which  this  little  work 
comes  forth,  can  only  be  measured  by 
supposing  a  similar  publication  in  Enghuid 
to  be  certified  by  Lord  Granville  and  the 
Secretar)'  to  the  Privy  Council,  after  strict 
revision  by  the  editor  of  the  Jteeord  news¬ 
paper.  And  when  it  is  observed  that  the 
number  of  the  license  is  only  twenty-eight, 
so  that  (presumably)  by  the  fourth  of  July 
of  the  year  only  twenty-seven  other  works 
had  been  allowed  to  issue  from  the  Nea- 
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politan  prefw,  ifs  value  aa  a  specimen  of 
the  severe  discrimination  of  a  truly  fatherly 
government  can  hardly  Ik*  overrated. 

This  practical  and  scientific  work,  then, 
having  the  royal  arms  on  its  frontispiece, 
adorned  with  wood-cuts.  Is  entitled : 

“  The  True  Art  of  Becoming  Rich,  a  Grin  at 
the  Seven  Hundred,*  or  the  Newest  Way  of 
Winning  witli  moral  probability  at  the  I^ottcry, 
with  Observations  by  the  most  Ancient  Cabalists. 
This  edition  contains  twelve  tables,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  the 
heavenly  signs  of  the  zodiac  for  every  hour  of 
the  cLiy,  a  general  list  of  all  names  of  persons, 
trades,  and  other  things,  placed  in  alphabetical  , 
order ;  a  table  of  good  and  bad  days  for  blorsl- 
Ictting;  the  explanation  of  dreams,  and  of  the 
pentagonal  figure,  lunar  cabalas,  and  perpetual 
enigmas;  nineteen  tables  of  Rutilio  Bcnincasa;  | 
and  finally,  the  drawings  from  1682  to  1854.” 

Much  is  to  be  learned  often  from  a  pre-  ' 
face.  The  present  one  is  certainly  not ; 
unworthy  of  the  work. 

“The  Astroix>geh  to  nis  Rc.vders. 

“  Having  put  away  my  old  and  henceforth 
insipid  preface,  I  have  wished  in  this  new  re¬ 
print  of  the  present  work  to  enrich  it  with 
something  which  should  be  more  delightful,  and 
more  profitable  to  the  lovers  of  the  lottery,  (ai 
diUttanti  dfl  lotto.)  Now  there  are  many  such, 
who,  wishing  to  regulate  their  play  oy  the 
motions  of  the  stars,  have  no  full  knowledge  , 
thereof,  nor  as  to  what  planet  is  predominant, 
and  in  what  degree  it  stands  at  the  day.and  hour 
which  is  to  follow  the  drawing  at  which  they 
have  played  or  are  about  to  play.  I  therefore, 
to  console  all  such  persons,  so  that  they  may 
more  easily  try  their  fortune,  and  in  order  to 
secure  for  them  what  they  wish,  have,  with  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  first  It  ilian  astrologers,  pro¬ 
cured  to  be  made  out  the  twelve  tables  after 
given,  corresponding  precisely  to  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  in  which  the  lottery  is  accus- 
t>!ncd  to  be  drawn.  The  reader  will  therefore 
easily  see,  month  by  month,  in  which  sign  is  the 
sun,  and  in  which  the  moon,  as  also  he  will  see 
in  the  first  column  the  days  of  the  month  on 
which  the  drawing  may  fail,  in  the  second  the 
degrees,  in  the  third  the  minutes,  and  in  the 
fourth  the  seconds.  On  the  other  side  he  will 
see  the  other  three  columns  for  the  degrees  of 
the  moon,  with  the  signs  through  which  she 
pa.ssc8  in  her  lunar  revolution.  The  player  may 
therefore  use  the  number  of  the  days  of  the 


*  Smorfia  del  100.  I  translate  with  considerable 
doubt  presuming  “the  100”  to  mean  the  number  of 
tie  lottery  tickets.  Smorfia  (grimace)  seems,  at  all 
events,  to  be  the  familiar  title  of  the  book,  since  the 
license  speaks  of  it  as  “I’antica  smorfia."  in  the  words 
which  I  have  above  omitted  to  translate. 


month,  and  that  of  the  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds  of  the  sun  and  again  the  number  of  the 
degrees  and  minutes  of  the  moon,  forming  with. 
these  as  many  numbers  as  one  may  choose  to" 
play  on.  This  way  of  playing  has  produced 
instances  of  success  by  no  means  trifling,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  players  who  have  played  the 
numl»ers  utraiqht  and  rerrnwd,  which  is  to  say 
4884 — 2332,  etc.  There  are  also  at  the  end 
other  gabiiUtte  t  which,  Iteing  well  understood, 
well  taken  and  better  regulated,  being  collated 
with  the  above  ilegrees,  m:iy  be  of  much  help. 
For  the  rest  I  rocal  to  his  (the  reader’s?)  memory 
that  ‘  Omne  honum  drnunum  t»t,  df»rriidfii»  a 
Patre  Luminum.'  ‘And  may  he  live  happy.’” 


Have  we  not  much  to  learn  from  this 
paternal  government?  Does  it  not  bring 
forth  from  the  treasury  of  its  goo<l  Inioks 
“  things  old  and  new'  ?”  Resides  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  .ages  stored  up  and  reiirinted  in 
our  precious  little  work,  we  have  here 
new  m.atter  altogether — an  ephemeris, 
carefully  jtrepared  “by  one  of  the  first 
astrologers  of  Italy,”  for  the  use  of  the 
“lovers  of  the  lottery.”  What  are  works 
of  abstruse  science  on  the  Theory  of  l*ro- 
b.abilities,  when  comj)ared  w'ith  so  jiracti- 
cal  a  purpose?  What  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  General  Council  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  ;  to  Reverend  Revisor,  Don  Pietro 
Calandrelli;  to  Counsellor  of  State,  Presi¬ 
dent  Capomazza ;  anti  Secretary-tieneral, 
Giuseppe  Pietrocol.a,  must  every  true¬ 
hearted  Xeajiolitan  not  feel,  for  their  lie- 
nevolent  w'isdom  in  sanctioning  such  a 
publication,  and  carefully  jtroviding  that 
It  is  not  to  issue  without  a  secoml  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Revereinl  Revisor  that  the 
edition  Is  entirely  conformable  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  original ! 

On  the  particular  merits  of  this  preface 
w'e  h.ave  no  leisure  to  dwell.  The  reader 
will  remark  the  special  good  fortune  re¬ 
corded  of  those  who  have  jdayed  the 
a.stronomic  numbers  “straight  an<l  re¬ 
versed,” — the  qualities  of  good  under¬ 
standing,  good  selection,  and  still  better 
numagement  required  of  those  who  wish 
to  use  the  “  gabalette,” — and  .above  all, 
th.at  pious  reminder  of  the  wonls  of  St. 
James,  w'hich  I  must  regret  to  see  quoted 
in  Latin  only  :  “  Every  good  gift  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father 
of  Lights.”  True,  most  true,  O  astro¬ 
loger!  Ay,  and  the  bad  gifts  too  are 
from  below,  sent  up  by  the  father  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  of  lies,  to  whom  they  sh.all  surely 


f  “  Little  cabalas" — uutraosLiUble. 
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return  in  the  Lord’s  tn'oat  day,  with  all 
such  as  cherish  and  distribute  them ;  and 
of  small  avail  will  it  be  in  that  day  to 
have  gabbled  a  little  Scripture  Latin  over 
them. 

Well,  twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
aforesaid  most  useful  tables.  Then  follows 
a  list,  one  hundred  pages  long,  of  “  all 
names  of  persons,  trades,  animals,  and 
other  things,  placed  in  alphabetical  order,” 
including  a  spt'cial  selection  “  of  some 
names  of  the  best  known  kingdoms,  with 
their  respective  numbers;”  one  of  “the 
circles  and  communes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  their  respective  numl>er8;” 
and  again,  “  of  some  most  usual  names  of 
men,  with  their  respective  numbers ;” 
and  lastly,  of  “  the  best  known  animals.” 

The  meaning  of  the  .above  lists  may 
puzzle  many  iK’rsons,  and  did  me  till  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  friend  who  brought  back 
the  work  itself  from  a  late  visit  to  Naples. 
How  the  corres{X)ndence  between  the 
words  and  the  numbers  is  established,  I 
do  not  profess  to  know  ;  but  the  purpose 
of  the  list  is  to  make  use  of  the  numbers 
representing  the  words  appropriate  to  any 
circumstance  whatever,  in  order  to  “  try 
the  luck”  of  it.  'flius,  suppose  I  saw  a 
cor/x>rol  tweaking  the  nose  of  liis  serjeanty 
this  would  afford  a  combination  of  three 
numbers, — namely,  cnpondey  16,  nasoy  83, 
an<l  seryentty  13 ;  and  thus  by  plajang 
10-83-13,  I  should  have,  as  the  title-page 
says,  a  moral  probability  of  winning — the 
greater  if  I  played  them  “  straight  and 
reversed.”  Even  the  souls  in  purgatory, 
we  are  told,  are  sometimes  pressed  into 
this  service! 

From  the  abundance  of  novel  m.atter 
which  “  the  art  of  liecoming  rich”  affords, 
I  am  comitelled  to  leave  much  unnoticed. 
-My  readers  will,  however,  no  doubt  be 
much  grieved  to  hear  that  amongst  the 
names  “  of  the  best  known  kingdoms” — 
which  in  the  list  are  followed  by  those  of 
their  peoples — occur  neither  Great  Britain, 
England,  Scotland,  nor  Ireland  ;  whilst  we 
discover  those  of  “Corfu  and  Corfiote,” 
of  “More.a”  (curiously  connected  with 
“  Moors” — Mori)y  and  even  of  “  Europe, 
h-uropean.”  The  list  of  the  “  best  known 
animals”  is  equally  remarkable.  Not  only 
does  it  include  “  fish-roe”  and  “  feather,” 
but  also,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  “  rum  1” 

Next  comes  a  “list  for  playing  at  the 
lottery.”  This  I  imagine,  from  the  wood- 
cuts,  to  which  it  corresponds  (more  or  less, 
for  some  of  the  cuts  seem  to  belong  to 


another  list),  to  be  a  collection  of  sample 
ventures. 

We  have  now  reached  page  156  of  the 
book.  Some  deeply  interesting  pages  now 
begin,  headed  by  original  letter-press : 

“Intekpretation  or  Explanation  or  Dreams. 
— The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  and  oth¬ 
er  nations,  held  and  obserred  with  so  much  ven¬ 
eration  the  experience  of  dreams,  that  whenever 
anything  had  been  dreamed  by  them,  as  soon  as 
they  awoke  from  their  dream  they  went  to  seek 
the  diviners,  to  be  told  its  meaning.  Various 
authors  have  treated  of  this  matter,  but  with  so 
much  obscurity  and  confusion,  that  they  have 
been  scarcely  intelligible.  We  have  now  reduced 
into  alphabetical  order  the  rules  and  expound¬ 
ings  of  the  quality  of  dreams.  Those  which 
one  has  at  tlie  beginning  of  sleep,  whilst  the 
mind  rests  from  tlie  thoughts  and  occupations 
of  the  day,  because  of  the  vapors  of  the  food 
which  ascend  to  the  brain,  arc  accounted  but  so 
many  various  and  diverse  fancies  of  the  mind, 
and  are  called  insogni,  unworthy  of  all  notice. 
True  dreams  (»ogni)  are  those  which  take  place 
after  the  digestion  of  the  food,  when  the  natural 
heat  having  consumed  that  matter  which  ham¬ 
pered  tlie  memory,  the  mind  remains,  and  the 
quiet  spirit  taking  strength,  becomes  relieved 
from  tlie  burthen  of  that  mischief.  ♦  But,  in 
truth,  one  should  not  trust  in  dreams,  because 
futuris  rontingentibvs  nulla  e>t  deter- 
minata  veritan.''  Nevertheless  it  has  seemed 
good  to  bring  to  light  the  alphaWt  of  the  matters 
indicated,  in  order  that  every  one  may  for  him¬ 
self  select  what  be  has  dreamed,  to  try  his 
fortune.” 

One  is  almost  afraid  that  the  Reverend 
Revisor  Is  occasionally  seized  with  mis¬ 
givings,  and  takes  refuge  hi  the  insertion 
of  a  Latin  quotation.  Why  throw  doubt 
upon  useful  information  by  reminders  of 
the  alleged  uncertainty  of  the  future '{  Is 
not  the  very  object  of  this  “  true  art  of 
becoming  rich,”  specially  licensed  to  be 
reprinted,  with  its  new  astrological  enrich¬ 
ments,  by  the  “General  CouncU  of  I’ublic 
Instruction,”  tluat  of  chaining  down  the 
future  to  the  will  of  the  scientific  sjie- 
culator  instructed  by  its  pages  ? 

Let  us  give,  however,  some  samples  of 
the  valuable  information  thus  conveyed  : 

“  To  ascend  the  pulpit,  means  to  be  honored. 

“  A  small  beard,  means  a  great  law -suit  (the 
litigant  having  probably  pulled  it  out  by  hand¬ 
fuls). 

“  To  wash  one’s  beard,  means  anxiety. 

“To  eat  embers,  means  damage. 


‘  I  translate  somewhat  fively,  aa  the  text  is  both 
grammatically  and  tyj  ggraphicaJly  most  incorrect 
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“  A  lighted  candle  means  imprisonment 

“  To  t^k  with  a  philosopher,  means  deception. 

To  tee  a  man  killed,  means  safety. 

“  To  see  oneself  with  a  harlot,  meant  safety. 

“  To  sing  hymns  or  thanksgivings,  means  ill¬ 
ness  (!). 

“  To  eat  butter,  means  to  be  hated  of  your 
relations. 

“  To  eat  bacon,  means  to  overcome  your  ene¬ 
mies. 

“  Orina  bevuta,  dinota  sanita  rieuperata. 

“  To  see  a  king,  means  deception. 

“  To  see  kings,  meant  many  persons  that  hate 
to  die. 

“  A  {police)  sergeant  coming  to  you,  means  a 
trap. 

“  To  see  yourself  tormented  by  justice,  means 
that  you  are  about  to  fall  in  love. 

“  To  see  a  siren  (!)  means  betrayal. 

“  To  commit  adultery,  means  giting  scan¬ 
dal  {!).'' 

Were  it  not  for  the  sanction  of  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Revisor,  one  would  feel  inclined  to 
say  that  the  last  quoted  sentence,  and  the 
purely  symbolical  view  which  it  seems  to 
take  of  breaches  of  the  seventh  command¬ 
ment,  are  slightly  immoral.  But  Don  Pie¬ 
tro  Calandrelli  and  the  General  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  of  course  know  best. 
Other  interpretations  are  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  also,  under  a  fatherly  government 
and  amongst  a  pious  and  affectionate  peo¬ 
ple — such  as  the  signs  of  safety,  and  the 
warnings  conveyed  by  the  presence  of 
kings  and  policemen. 

The  “explanation  of  the  pentagonal 
figure,”  and  the  nineteen  tables  of  Rutilio 
Well-in-house,  which  together  comprise 
twenty  more  pages,  would  lead  us  into 
depths  which  1  shall  not  fathom.  More 
intelligible  to  dull  brains  are  the  “days  for 
bloodletting.”  Here  we  find  that,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  18th  and  23d  of  July  are 
“  good  days,”  and  the  3d  and  13th  “  bad.” 
A  note  concludes  the  list,  of  unquestion¬ 
able  sanitary  value : 

“  N.B. — It  is  not  good  to  be  bled  every  day, 
I>ccau8e  it  would  be  dangerous  through  the 
heavenly  influences."  (!) 

The  different  “cabale”  and  “gabalette” 
which  follow  are  often  given  both  for 
Rome  and  Naples,  showing  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  little  work  before  us  extends 
to  the  Holy  City  itself.  A  few  purely 
arithmetical  rules  and  tables  are  inter¬ 
spersed  amongst  these  results  of  a  higher 
lore,  such  as  those  for  ascertaining  the 
various  combinations  of  two  and  three, 
produced  by  any  given  collection  of  num¬ 


bers,  or  the  value  of  drawings  of  such  at 
different  stakes — a  genuine  “  ready-reckon¬ 
er,”  in  fact,  for  the  '’^dilettanti  del  lotto  f' 
or,  again,  a  table  of  golden  numbers  and 
epacts.  The  Avork  winds  up  with  statistics, 
i.  e.,  with  the  list  of  all  the  winning  num¬ 
bers  drawn  between  the  9th  September, 
1682,  and  the  13th  October,  1855.  A 
priest,  I  am  informed,  invariably  blesses 
the  baskets  containing  the  lottery  tickets 
before  each  drawing.  No  doubt  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  St.  Matthias  to  the  apostleship  is 
quoted  as  the  authority  for  so  pious  a 
practice.* 

The  reader  having  now  seen  the  abstruse 
scientific  instruction  diffused  in  the  official 
language  by  the  educational  authorities  of 
Naples,  we  will  now  refresh  him  by  a  taste 
of  the  poetical  compositions  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  Sicilian  poet.  Its  title  is — 

“The  Live  Dead.  Effect  of  the  sin  of  the 
flesh  caused  by  the  vain  and  stupid  love  of  wo¬ 
men.  A  moral  story,  composed  by  Antoninu 

*  We  have  been  favored  by  a  friend,  wlio  wit¬ 
nessed  the  drawing  in  March  last,  witli  the  following 
particubrs  of  the  ceremony : — The  lottery  La  one  of 
the  established  institutions  of  all  the  different  states 
of  Italy,  not  even  excepting,  unfortunately.  Piedmont 
At  Naples  the  drawing  takes  place  every  Saturday, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of 
that  interesting  city.  It  takes  place  near  the  Porta 
Capua,  in  a  large  hall  over  the  State  Prisons,  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  so  striking  an  account  a  few 
years  since,  and  in  which  at  the  present  time,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Poerio  is  confined.  The  ceremony  is  both  a 
religious  and  an  ofiBcial  one,  Church  and  state  being 
fully  represented.  The  judges  of  the  country  are 
present  in  their  full  official  costume,  to  open  the 
prize  papers  when  drawn ;  and  a  priest  is  there  in 
his  robes  to  bless  with  holy  water  the  box  contain¬ 
ing  the  numbers,  and  the  little  girl  who  draws  them. 
A  different  child  is  chosen  on  each  occasion;  she 
wears  a  smart  theatrical  dress,  and  a  sum  of  money, 
given  for  her  services,  is  always  put  aside  as  a  dowiy 
on  her  marriage.  The  beads  of  the  lazzaroni,  who 
are  a  regularly  organized  body,  are  also  there  to  see 
fair  play.  Below  the  raised  dais,  on  which  sit  all  ttie 
before-named  personages,  and  a  few  strangers  who 
get  there  by  the  means,  never  failing  in  Naples,  of  a 
“  Buona  Mono,"  are  a  row  or  two  of  soldiers  on  duty, 
whilst  the  body  of  the  hall  is  tilled  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  of  all  kinds — priests,  soldiers,  lazzaroni, 
women,  &a,  who  get  into  a  state  of  great  excitement 
as  the  business  proceeds.  Every  body  gambles,  and 
the  priests,  I  am  told,  not  unfrequontly  receive  a 
handsome  fee  for  their  “  spiritual”  advice  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  numbers.  It  seems  to  us  Englishmen 
a  rascally  mode  for  a  government  to  raise  money  by, 
and  a  rather  strong  measure  for  a  Church  thus  offici¬ 
ally  to  bless,  as  it  were,  the  hazard  of  the  die — the 
priest  entering,  for  a  time  at  least,  into  the  service 
of  the  god  of  chance,  Mr.  Dickens  pve^  I  believe, 
a  fhll  account  of  the  ceremony  in  hJis  Pictures  from 
Italy.” 
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Damianu  of  Carini.  Newly  reprinted,  with  ad¬ 
ditions  by  the  same  author,  in  which  answer  is 
made  to  all  persons  who  have  controverted  or 
may  controvert  the  present  work.  And  a  piece 
(mutettu)  at  the  end  for  the  diversion,  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  profit  of  youths  who  begin  to  use  this 
deceitful  world.” 

The  (late  of  the  reprint  is  1851.  It  is 
published  at  Palermo. 

The  printinf?  and  punctuation  of  this 
remarkable  work,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  defective.  Of  the  latter  only,  and  of 
its  use  of  capitals,  can  I  give  a  full  idea  in 
the  following  translation  of  the  Prefac  i : 

“.Ml  the  wise  men  of  the  World,  and  the 
(icntile  Philosophers  after  having  well  conside¬ 
red  to  how  many  calamities,  or  miseries  man  is 
subject  at  the  end  of  so  many  misfortunes  ha 
nothing  else  to  write  down  for  conclusion :  ex¬ 
cept  cruel  Death.  Ultimum  ominium  (ric)  ter- 
ribilium  Mors.  The  most  wise  Solomon  how¬ 
ever  making  comparison  in  this  Theatre  found 
a  thing  more  terrible  than  death  itself  whilst 
practising  and  well  knowing  the  absence  of  Wo¬ 
men,  he  had  to  say  :  Inteni  amariorem  Mortem 
Mulierem  Eeclte. 

“  And  he  is  right,  because  death  only  takes 
away  the  senses  but  woman  stupefies  the  whole 
body  produces  illness,  con.sumes  fortune  des¬ 
troys  light  in  the  intellect,  darkens  honor,  se¬ 
parates  the  soul  from  G(>d,  and  finally  sends 
Man  to  hell.  Via  Infemi  Domus  ejus  Prov. 
7.  27. 

“  To  this  effect  Simonides  being  asked,  what 
sort  of  a  thing  was  this  woman,  amswered  Mu¬ 
ller  eet  Hominum  eon  fueio,  inhabilit  beetia.  (&c.) 

“  .\nd  St  John  Chrysostom  enumerating  the 
evils  which  woman  begets  says :  Per  te  belhi 
fiunty  per  te  mpientee  $e  perdunt  per  te  aaneti 
oerim  eunt.  (Ac.) 

“  It  is  therefore  clearly  seen  as  much  as  it  is 
written  by  philosophers,  that  nature  having 
given  to  every  animal  his  contrary,  to  man  has 
assigned  woman.  Wherefore  having  read  divers 
( irators  sacred  and  profane,  on  no  point  do  I 
find  them  agreed,  except  in  this  of  showing  openly 
the  worst  qualities  of  woman  that  every  one 
may  stand  on  his  guard,  to  have  knowledge  of 
women  what  they  bring  forth,  because  usually 
all  the  downfalls  ;*  and  mischiefs  of  man  are 
caused  by  woman  as  the  foundress  of  the  first 
evil  which  took  place  upon  the  earth,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  all  the  evils  which  at  present  we 
are  suffering,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  sacred 
text  in  Ecclesiasticus.  A  muliere  factum  es 
initium  peccati,  et  per  ilium  moriamur  omnes 
25  33. 

“  The  sight  of  so  many  evils  inclosed  in  wo¬ 
man  was  the  motive  for  having  set  forth  :t  in 


*  The  only  semicolon  but  one  which  (xxnirs 
throughout  the  Preface ;  its  position  astride  over 
the  sense  insures  it  a  notice, 
f  Stuzzaiu  t  Observe  the  colon. 


past  years,  these  clear  truths  in  Sicilian  verse 
but  my  misfortune  is  that  I  have  met  with  much 
opposition,  who  in  diverse  forms  have  written 
against  this  little  Work,  which  has  been  newly 
reprinted  with  more  expressions,  answering  in 
part  to  as  many  as  may  have  served,  and  may 
serve  against  so  evident  a  fact 

“  And  because  ip  treating  of  truth  rare  are 
those  who  choose  to  hear  it,  suddenly  come  forth 
enmities,  despites,  and  hatreds,  as  it  happened 
to  John  Baptist  for  having  with  zeal  for  truth 
reproved  Herod  for  the  incest  in  which  he  was 
plunged  he  was  suddenly  imprisoned,  and  after 
a  short  while  beheaded  :  Arguebat  enim  Hero- 
dem  Joannes  dicens ;  Non  licet  tibi  vaorem  (iic) 
ftatris  tui.  Thus  coming  true  what  is  said  by 
the  Prophet  Isaiah.  Facta  est  veritae  in  cer- 
atone  19. 

“  Meanwhile  I  humbly  pray  both  those  who 
fear  God,  and  those  who  love  truth  to  defend  the 
present*  Composition,  and  to  sympathize  with 
some  poetical  expressions,  by  causing  it  to  be 
read  by  all  sorts  of  youths,  that  every  one  should 
stand  careful  to  keep  himself  far  from  this  sex 
so  pernicious,  and  to  be  in  dread  of  its  very  bad 
qualities,  ail  directed  to  the  destruction  of  Man, 
and  to  flee  principally  its  conversation,  as  the 
holy  spirit  bids  in  ecclesiastics  In  medio  mu- 
lierum  noli  commorari  41  12  For  nothing  else 
is  produced  by  them,t  but  peijuries,  bla.sphe- 
mies,  grumbling.s,  back-bitings,  contumelies, 
false  cidumnies,  quarrels,  boastings,  flatteries, 
vain  speakings,  foul  speakings,  trash-speakings, 
much  speakings  (taniloquj^  torpiloquj,  atuJpi- 
loquj,  multiloquj)  excuses,  immoderate  laughter, 
mockings,  betrayals,  infamies  and  tales  (e  eun- 
tiai  f).  It  being  well  said  by  Menander,  that 
ubi  sunt  mulieres  ibi  mala  sunt  omnia. 

“Therefore  should  we  rightly  stand  on  our 
g\iard  (arraani  .>),  in  order  not  to  stand  subject 
to  so  many  inclemencies,  and  to  the  danger  of 
losing  the  soul,  and  the  body  no  one  being  able 
to  trust  himself,  for  as  says  s.  Rimardo :  Habi- 
tare  eum  femina,  et  non  eanoaeere  feminam,  plua 
eat  quam  mortuumad  vitamauaeitare  5  in  eant. 

“  But  because  this  sex  is  so  vainly  coveted  by 
Man,  let  every  one  bring  to  mind  the  remedy  to 
the  contrary  which  is  the  metric^  proverb. 

“  Femina  vos  Daemonum,  rosa  felita,  dulce 
venerium. 

“  Nam  fello  plenum  vas,  est  quod  credis 
amaenum.” 

Not  a  space  occurs,  not  a  rule,  to  show 
a  break  of  any  kind  between  the  preface 
and  what  follows.  You  turn  the  leaf,  and 
find  “  Antoninu  Damianu”  full  tilt  in  his 
trochaics,  henceforth  for  some  136  pages: 

Puvircddu  viriti 
Disprizzata  sempri  st4 
(Poor  truth  stands  always  despised,)  Ac. 


*  Observe  the  judicious  position  of  the  full  stop, 
f  I  do  not  understand  the  text,  which  soeras 
hopelessly  corrupt :  Ch'autru  nun  ai  trova  a  pariri 
(Tugnum  Cardinali,  chi  apirgiuri. 
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Now  is  not  this  preface  of  itself  a  won¬ 
derful  composition  ?  Remember  that  we 
have  before  us  the  new  edition  of  a  work 
published  a  first  time  many  years  before, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  a  work  con¬ 
sequently  throwing  itself  directly  upon 
the  favor  of  the  multitude,  and  which 
wouhl  seem  to  have  won  it.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  like  the  “  Art  of-Becoming  Rich,” 
boast  of  express  sanction  by  a  Reverend 
Revisor  and  a  Council  of  General  Instruc¬ 
tion.  But  under  a  paternal  government 
it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  appeared  by 
permission  both  of  the  Church  and  State  ; 
and  from  the  “  much  opposition”  which 
the  first  edition  seems  to  have  encountered, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  ground  must  have  been 
afforded  for  an  exercise  of  official  discre¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  have  to  imply  a  delibe¬ 
rate  judgment  in  its  favor.  The  author, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  a  learned  man  ; 
innocent  probably  of  Greek,  but  a  large 
quoter  of  Latin,  whether  from  the  Old  or 
New  Testaments,  or  from  such  well-known 
T ‘lit In  authors  as  Simonides,  Chrysostom, 
and  Menander,  not  to  speak  of  S.  “  Rir- 
nard.”  Of  the  work  itself  I  fairly  despair 
to  give  an  idea.  Its  peculiar  system  of 
punctuation,  and  often  peculiar  orthogra¬ 
phy,  do  not  make  its  Sicilian  dialect  the 
easier  to  understand  in  its  details,  as  the 
writer  “  in  a  fine  frenzy”  pours  it  forth 
through  page  after  page  of  his  ringing 
verse.  Most  copious  in  invective  is  clearly 
this  same  Sicilian  dialect,  and  full  of  ver¬ 
bal  and  other  forms  which  I  fail  to  trace 
back  to  any  Italian  root.  However,  the 
broad  meaning  of  its  pages  is  everywhere 
unmistakable. 

The  writer  begins  by  complaining  of  the 
way  in  which  the  truth  contained  in  his 
original  edition  was  received.  Yet  his 
“  afflicted  little  book”  is  “  a  great  hammer 
for  women ;  and  a  hammer  it  will  be  to 
them  while  the  book  lasts.”  Could  they 
do  so,  he  assures  us,  “  every  woman  would 
burn  it.”  They  have  prayed  right  and 
left  “effeminate”  men  to  write  against 
him.  But  on  the  contrary,  there  came 
forth  last  year,  a  clear  and  pleasant 
book  by  “  Anatoliu  Mitinnu,”  who  de¬ 
fended  the  author’s  work,  and  rendered  it 
more  perfect  by  the  reasons  which  he 
showed.  So  Damianu,  according  to  pro¬ 
mise,  reprints  his  own  with  additions. 

Man  has  three  enemies :  the  devil,  the 
flesh,  and  the  world  ;  but  woman  is  rather 
the  cause  of  all  evil.  The  flesh  may  be 
tamed  with  fastings,  scourgings,  chains. 


and  the  like ;  the  devil  may  be  kept  at 
bay  by  means  of  the  cross  and  of  holy 
water.  But  woman  includes  all  three — 
world,  flesh,  and  devil.  Adam,  so  long 
as  he  was  alone,  was  always  plea.sing  to 
God ;  but  when  he  had  Eve  by  his  side, 
he  was  carried  away.  Alone,  the  tempt¬ 
ing  serpent  stood  always  in  fear  before 
him,  but  he  waited,  the  rascal  (/«  fur- 
fanti),  the  coming  of  the  woman,  “  for  she 
is  fire,  birdlime,  and  pitch — fiilse,  treache¬ 
rous,  and  deceitful.” 

“By  this  woman  all  things  were  spoilt  and 
corrupted.  [But  for  her]  there  would  be  no  < 

cruel  death, — nor  infirmities  of  so  many  sorts, 

— there  would  be  no  poverty, — nor  indigent  nor 
sick  folk, — there  would  lie  no  weepings  {piz- 
zenti  f\ — nor  sighings  nor  lamentations, — grace¬ 
ful  animals — would  not  be  venomous, — tame 
would  they  obey  us, — and  would  serve  man, — 
so  many  herbs  would  not  poison — which  attack 
bones  and  nerves ; — the  planets  would  be  favor¬ 
able, — would  give  no  evil  influences, — the  ele¬ 
ments  yet  gratt'ful — would  not  be  out  of  con¬ 
cert — there  would  be  no  tempests, — earth-  ( 

quakes,  famines,  nor  plagues; — no  war  would  I 

there  be, — always  would  one  be  at  peace, — we 
should  all  be  contented — without  deceit,  with¬ 
out  exertion, — there  would  be  no  rogues, — no 
unfaithful  ones  nor  inconstant, — there  would  be 
no  enemies, — betrayers,  nor  hetraytrtme*^ — »in- 
Mresgei,  nor  sinners, — nor  this  vain  and  vile 
love, — nor  would  hell  stand  open, — it  would 
stand  closed,  I  assure  you. 

The  author  then  quotes  instances  of 
particular  mischief — Samson  and  Delilah  ; 
righteous  Joseph  (whose  adventure  with 
Potiphar’s  wife  is  related,  with  a  few  de¬ 
tails  omitted  in  Genesis) ;  “  Odrifia  the 
empress,”  a  personage  hitherto  unknown 
to  me  in  Roman  history,  and  who  seems 
to  be  mixed  up  in  the  misfortunes  of 
“  poor  St.  Peter ;”  Cleopatra,  who  “  from 
a  black  slave  that  she  Avas,  became  the 
first  .arbitress  of  that  Latin  Hercules,  of 
that  hero  full  of  virtue,  obeyed  by  fame, 
esteemed  by  all  Asia,  a  so  rare  politician,” 

Mark  Antony,  to  wit. 

“  Who  destroyed  England, — that  fair  and  holy 
land? — a  realm  of  angels  it  wa.s  called, — ^a  good 
and  blessed  realm ; — because  of  the  saints  which 
it  produced — a  holy  land  it  was  called.  Now 
’tis  a  realm  of  the  damned — for  the  more  sects  are 
found  there — so  much  is  the  curse,  so  much  the 
pain.  All  was  thro’  Anne  Boleyn — thro’  that 
woman  alone — so  many  jiersons  are  in  hell — 
and  go  thither  day  after  day, — thro’  that  repro¬ 
bate  woman. — This  lady  of  the  palace — was  to 
Henry  VIII.  a  net — which  bound  his  senses — 
which  involved  and  bound  him — by  the  horns. 
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’ike  a  bull . This  sovoreig^i  was  at  first ' 

— the  strongest  defender — of  the  church  Catho¬ 
lic — Roman  and  apostolic ; — then  the  vilest  apos¬ 
tate — the  most  perfidious  and  cruel, — the  most 
renegade  dog  (tu  eehiu  eani  arrinigafu) — the 
most  infidel  and  obstinate — that  heresy  hatched 

— from  a  foul  phrenzy . Not  to  displease 

her — he  gladly  repudiates — his  lawful  consort, 
— who  was  put  to  death, — with  villainous  out¬ 
rages  (ctt  vtleni  terminati) — that  they  might 
enjoy  in  peace — without  any  hindrance — their 
sacrilegious  pleasures. 

Tlie  above  fragment  of  English  history 
is  not  the  only  one  which  this  very  origi¬ 
nal  work  contains.  The  following  also, 
which  occurs  after  a  few  more  pages  enu¬ 
merating  various  she-devils,  w’ill  doubtless 
be  new  to  my  readers. 

“  A  queen  Elizabeth — who  left  Britain  filled 
— with  vile  and  filthy  examples — of  impious 
acts  and  doings — who  defiled  her  crown  and 
mantle.  ....  So  given  to  profligacy — that 
none  can  compare  with  her, — so  horridly  was 
she  enraged — to  pour  forth  her  heats — so  brutal, 
so  unconquerable, — that  she  was  more  inflamed 
than  a  fury, — she  was  wholly  a  fire  of  lust, — 
more  enraged  [di  no  coni].  Desiring  peasants, — 
strangers,  new  lovers, — giving  pleasure  to  all 
and  every — noble  and  ignoble, — but  with  pas¬ 
sions  so  fickle — so  unworthy  and  so  horrible — 

that  it  would  seem  incredible . She  had 

them  (her  lovers)  out  in  piece* — and  hunt  for 
lighting. — Then  the  cruel  ghe-v>olf  or  harlot  i 
— had  all  their  calcined  bone* — placed  and  or- ! 
ranged — with  detign  and  order — in  her  *ecret 
chamher — with  the  name  and  the  *irname 
— and  the  country  of  the  man. — Composing  for 
them  a  ticket  [ecartajiu  f) — a  politic  epitaph, — 
all  feigned  and  adapted — to  matters  of  state, — 
which  alluded  with  just  wrath — to  rebels  of  the 
realm; — and  she  enjoyed  this  cemetery — this 
cruel  mockery — of  her  foul  sins — as  if  it  had 
been  bits  of  relics.” 

Such  is  the  story  of  Queen  Bess,  from  a 
Sicilian  point  of  view.  Let  us  spare  com¬ 
ment  for  the  present.  It  would  seem  dif¬ 
ficult  to  top  its  horrors,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  surpassed  in  that  of  a  “  fair 
Milanese”  (name  unknown,  it  seems),  who 
used  to  entice  little  girls  and  boys,  have 
them  killed,  salted,  and  cured,  and  used 
to  eat  of  them  every  morning,  like  tunny 
{pri  pitanza  di  tunjiina).  Then  comes  a 
picture  of  the  fatal  effects  of  love  on  men 
of  various  trades  and  characters — mer¬ 
chants,  “worthy  sailors,”  “virtuous  pi¬ 
lots” — ^how  mistresses  tempt  servants  to 
rob  their  masters,  &c.  Solomon  is  chosen 
as  the  type  of  love’s  mischiefs. 

VOL.  XXXIX.— NO.  II. 


I  “  The  richest  among  the  nations, — the  most 
learned  and  wise, — the  wonder,  the  miracle, — the 
interpreter,  the  oracle — of  black,  clear,  dark — 
moet  ditine  *cripture  (di  la  negra  chiari  oscura 
,  — divinissima  scrittura.) ....  He  had  seven 
hundred  wives — all  fair  and  graceful — aU  to  his 
convenience.  He  might  be  well  contented — 
For  they  were  all  queens — Be.sides  the  concu¬ 
bines — for  his  mere  whim — for  dessert  and  tooth- 
.  pick  {Pri  po*pa*tti  e  nettadenti).” 

j  David  is  next  instanced.  Then  follows 
'  a  real  torrent  of  invective,  through  which 
i  the  author  at  last  opens  out  into  his  true 
subject.  Women  so  befool  and  torment 
a  man  that  they  make  him  dead  while 
alive.  This  “  live  death  ”  has  been  treat- 
;  ed  of  by  no  physician, — not  by  Theophras- 
I  tus,  Paracelsus,  Bacon,  Boerh.aave,  Hippo- 
I  crates,  nor  Galen,  nor  by  a  host  of  others. 

The  mention  of  Boerhaave  may  have 
,  dispelled  in  others  a  doubt  which  I  con- 
I  fess  long' haunted  myself,  whether  the  so- 
I  called  Antoninu  Damianu  was  not  really 
I  some  woman-hating  hermit  of  about  the 
tenth  century.  And  certainly  the  con- 
^  trast  is  strange  between  the  early  middle- 
I  age  character  of  the  book,  and  the  details 
'  of  essentially  modem  life  which  occasion- 
I  ally  turn  up.  For  instance,  amongst  the 
'  arts  of  women  to  win  men  is  mentioned 
j  the  offering  them  “  a  drop  of  coftee,  of 
chocolate,  or  of  tea”  (quarchi  prim  di 
cafe,  cicculatta,  o  d'erva  thh).  “Crino¬ 
line  ”  occurs  somewhere  else. 

After  dwelling  with  his  usual  abundance 
of  style  u|)on  the  miseries  of  female  jealou¬ 
sy,  female  revenge,  Ac.,  the  author  next 
proceeds  to  enter  at  ecjual  length  upon  a 
series  of  medical  details;  of  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  although  the  subject 
j  has  been  treated  before  in  verse  in  a  well- 
known  Latin  poem  by  Fracastor,  they 
would,  amongst  ourselves,  be  reserv’ed 
for  a  course  of  clinical  pathology  at  the 
Lock  Hospital,  rather  than  recommended 
I  for  penisal  to  ingenuous  youth,  as  seems 
'  to  be  the  fashion  with  our  Sicilian  con- 
tem|)orarie3.  Then  follows  a  new  current 
of  invective,  adorned  with  instances,  .and 
interspersed  with  ejacuLations  like  this : 

I  “  O  good  and  loving  God !  Too  merciful 
are  you !”  “  How  can  you  bear  with  these 
rascally  women !”  «S:c.  Then  a  long  com- 
I  parison  between  the  tenderness  of  animals 
I  for  their  offspring,  and  the  cruelty  of 
^  mothers,  who  make  away  with  their  chil- 
i  dren.  Tben  the  poet  dilates  upon  the 
fripperies  and  deceptions  of  ladies’  toilets ; 
!  upon  pigments,  and  the  mysteries  of  hair- 
16 
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dressing,  toupees,  and  false  hair;  whale¬ 
bones  and  lacings,  and  pasteboards,  and 
those  wide  dresses  with  which,  “if  they 
have  to  pass  a  door — ^they  have  to  pass 
sideways, — ^by  the  right  flank  or  the  left;. 
....  Two  seats  are  not  enough  for  one.” 
Another  thing  he  has  to  note :  they  have 
given  up  “  the  fair  custom — grave,  honest, 
and  virtuous, — of  bearing  with  affection 
— small  crosses  on  their  neck,  and  on  their 
breast.  .  .  .  That  symbol,  which  at  every 
hour — in  Paradise  and  here  is  adored  .  .  . 
that  peerless  symbol — which  makes  hell 
tremble  .  .  .  which  a  Catholic  may  have 
— as  the  most  efficacious  means — of  our 
true  peace — But  the  ladies  have  banished 
it — rejected  and  abolished  it wearing  in¬ 
stead,  it  seems,  figures  of  animals.  But 
shamelessness  of  dress,  as  St.  Augustin 
says,  is  a  sign  of  an  adulterous  heart ;  and 
ftom  this  our  author  takes  occasion  to  di¬ 
late  with  obvious  pleasure,  on  the  various 
punishments  for  this  crime.  “  Righteous,” 
he  tells  us,  “was  that  rigorous  justice 
which  of  old  was  exacted  without  excuse 
— upon  adulterous  and  immodest  women. 
The  zealous  Crotonese  had  them  burnt  as 
soon  as  caught — Nacrinus  the  emperor 
preferred  a  slow  fire ;  the  Egyptians  chop- 
|)ed  their  noses  off*,  and  flogged  them,” 
&c.  &c. 

But  I  must  jump  to  the  conclusion,  con¬ 
tained  in  seven  pages  of  wonderful  in¬ 
vective  :  woman  is,  amongst  other  things. 


title-page  foreshows,  by  a  “  on 

the  same  subject ;  to  quote  from  wliich  at 
random : 

“They  are  all  spoiled — they  are  all  comiptcKl 
— Devils  idl — Jesus  be  with  us!  ...  As  to 
modest  matrons — they  are  scarce — as  is  the 
phoenix  which  is  said  to  be  unique — but  I  do 
not  know  of  one.  .  .  .  They  are  food  for  pigs — 
for  pigs  and  baboons — for  madmen  and  cowards. 
{Supattu  diporei,  Diporci  e  pappuni  ;  Dipaxzi 
e  putruni.)  .  .  Happy  is  the  man — who  can 
remain  alone.  .  .  .  Thanks  be  to  Christ — I  quar¬ 
rel  no  more — I  have  no  more  a  master — to  give 
me  bother — I  am  become  a  lion  ...  I  am  like 
a  rabbit — that  stand  within  his  hole. 

And  so  he  proceeds,  giving  a  description 
of  his  solitary  happiness  (how',  for  instance, 
when  he  is  in  bed,  he  can  roll  liimself  up 
into  a  ball,  or  fling  himself  on  one  side, 
without  being  found  fault  with) ;  then  de¬ 
nouncing  fresh  evils  on  those  who  shall 
frequent  womankind  ;  and  ending  by  jiro- 
phesying  that  some  day  “  with  good  in.stru- 
ments — with  (single)  voices  and  in  duets 
.  .  .  the  crowd  in  its  time  ”  will  rej>eat  his 
burden,  that  it  is  best  to  be  aw'ay  from 
women. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the 
book,  however,  consists  of  the  last  three 
pages.  These  comprise  five  sonnets  or 
quasi-sonnets,  two  ot  them  signed  with  ini¬ 
tials,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  author  by  the  admirers  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  w’ork.  The  first 


“  A  cavern  of  lamentation  ...  A  confine  of 
disorders,  of  stupid  and  deceitful  thoughts;  a 
vase  of  bitterness,  always  full  of  sorrow  ...  A 
key  that  opens  war,  or  closes  a  garden  of  lust ; 
a  cave  of  penury,  a  galley  of  travail ...  a  mill 
of  falsehot^  ...  a  deluge  of  fire,  a  drum  of  ru¬ 
mors,  a  trumpet  of  wind,  a  bladder  of  wind.  .  . 
‘  She  makes  man  dead  alive whosoever  trusts  in 
woman  makes  a  neat  donkey  of  himself.  [Cui 
eui  donni  ti  Fa  na  grotsa  asinita.)  Bet¬ 

ter  by  far — to  stand  alone  in  a  desert, — than  in 
company  with  a  woman ;  .  .  better,  better,  with 
an  enemy — to  converse  and  be  friends — tlian 
with  a  woman  thy  benefactress — who  is  obse¬ 
quious  and  honors  thee, — as  Scripture  hath  it 
Better,  better  with  dragons — with  panthers 
and  with  lions — to  stand  side  by  side  and  em¬ 
braced — than  to  stand  and  have  by  one’s  side — a 
woman,  evil  and  rascally.  .  .  .  They  always 
have  been  and  are — ^the  ruin  of  the  world.  .  . . 
To  speak  well  for  a  minute  of  this  sex  so  astute. . 
The  best,  the  very  best,is  mad ; — The  best  with¬ 
out  a  vice — has  as  much  judgment  and  reason, . . 
as  my  cat  has  [quantu  nn'  avi  la  mia  gatta). 

Damianu’s  great  ]>oem  is  followed,  as  his 


speak.s  of  “  the  great  rejoicing  ”  that  was 
made  in  Paradi.se  w'hen  this  author  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  poets.  “  A  quick 
Muse,”  the  sonneteer  tells  us,  “  lifted  thus 
lx>ok  to  the  public  gaze — and  Apollo,  who 
read  it  and  put  his  seal  to  it,  said :  This 
author  Is  a  fifth  evangelist.”  sVau- 

turi  e  nn  quintu  vangeluta!)  Tlie  sec¬ 
ond  sets  forth  how  it  is  seen  in  this  book 
“  that  woman  is  the  fountain-head  of  griefs, 
— the  world’s  plague,  a  tiger  in  hell — an 
asp,  a  basilisk,  a  W’andering  shadow, — a 
cheating,  venal  fury  of  Avemus — a  live 
death,”  &c.  A  third  shows  how  “  From 
this  book,  learned,  acute,  humane, — much 
fruit  is  drawn,  and  wisdom — as  if  one  had 
the  Bible  in  hand.  (Cornu  8^avi«si  la 
Bihhia  in  manu.)  So  sincere  is  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  it,  it  is  worthy  to  stand  in  the 
Vatican — bound  in  gold,  between  silver 
cla.sp8.  Live  then  for  ever,  Damianu, — 
who  has  left  this  W'ise  warning.”  W e  omit 
the  last  two. 

But  enough  of  irony.  In  a  free  country. 
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where  a  lunatic  at  lar^c,  with  money  in  1 
his  pocket,  could  always  purchase  the  use 
of  types  and  the  services  of  pressmen,  to  ' 
pive  his  ravinps  to  the  world,  the  work  of  1 
“  Antoninu  Damianu  di  Carini”  might  pass 
unnoticed,  as  an  outjKmring  of  that  precise  ! 
character.  But  we  dare  not  treat  it  as  such. 
Even  supposing  it  to  have  been  got  up  at ' 
the  author’s  expense,  it  is  a  second  edition, 
published  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  1 
It  has  been  canvassed  and  defended.  Da-  j 
inianu,  as  we  have  seen,  complains  of  having 
been  attacked, — of  “  the  malice  of  an  un¬ 
just  writer,”  (la  tnalizin  di  cui  scrissi  <vt  \ 
ingiustizia.)  On  the  other  hand,  a  second 
woman-hater,  Anatolio  Mitinno,  has  M’rit- 
tcn  a  “  clear  and  pretty  bookling  ”  (librettn 
chinrn  e  linnu)  in  its  support.  Nor  can  I 
fairly  susjiect  the  appended  sonnets — the 
two  at  least  which  are  signed  with  initials 
— of  being  written  by  himself.  ^lodesty 
may  not  be  his  forte^  but  I  doubt  if  he 
would  have  thought  of  styling  himself  a 
“  fifth  evangelist.”  Ilis  doctrines  have 
clearly  an  admiring  public  of  their  own. 

Ami  who,  indeed,  is  “  Antoninu  Dami- 
anu  ”  ?  J udging  from  various  circumstan¬ 
ces,  I  should  infer  one  of  the  regular  clergy. 
Note  the  Don  prefi.xed  to  his  name  in  the 
title-pa"e  (/>.  Antoninu  Damianu.  Note 
the  VKsible  priestly  initials  appended  to  the 
first  eulogistic  sonnet :  R.  P.  (Rirerendo 
Padre)  M.  T.  dei  Pr. ;” — would  a  Sicilian 
priest  so  honoralayman?  Note  the  strong¬ 
ly  ecclesiastical  cast  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  learning  which  he  displays,  the  monk¬ 
ish  j>edantry  of  the  wnole.  Note  the 
monkish  rabidness  and  license  which  per¬ 
vade  the  work  from  beginning  to  eud,  and 
which  seem  to  mark  unmistakably  the 
member  of  a  privileged  class,  amongst  an 
easlaved  people— one  accustomed  to  rant 
and  rave  at  his  flock  with  all  the  unbridled 
insolence  of  a  Romish  regular.  Hut  the 
strongest  interna!  evidence  of  the  fact  con¬ 
sists  in  his  not  nnfre<iuent  apjieals  to  the 
experience  of  the  confessional.  Of  the 
three  mischiefs  which  ruin  women,  as  he 
tells  us — the  first  being  vanity  and  the 
second  superstition — the  third  is  “their 
cursed  mouth,  for  they  hold  it  close  and 
fast  with  their  confessors,  nor  confess  their 
errors  or  the  nature  of  their  sin,  how  it 
was  committed,  and  how  it  took  place,  but 
formalize  it  all.”  Take  again  his  enume¬ 
ration  of  ladies’  excuses  for  those  conjugal 
peccadilloes,  the  dreaming  of  wdiich,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “  Art  of  Making  oneself 
Rich  ”  signifies  “  scandal  given,”  and  which 


is  not  w'ithout  humor  or  right  feeling.  The 
married  woman  now,  he  tells  us,  excuses 
herself  by  her  husband’s  conduct.  He  it 
is  who  gives  her  occasion  to  err ;  he  is 
sophistical,  suspicious,  or  cross-grained, 
and  a  grumbler,  malicious,  making  of  a 
mote  a  beam  ;  he  is  never  quiet,  does  not 
supply  his  wife  with  wearing  apparel,  does 
not  provide  for  the  house  when  she  is  sick, 
will  not  work,  gambles  away  his  money. 
She  has  suffered  so  much ! — she  did  not 
foresee  ! — she  is  loaded  with  children ! — 
she  saw  herself  in  despair ! — the  Lord  knows 
if  she  is  in  pain  for  her  transgressions ! 
And  so  she  wants  to  receive  absolution,  to 
be  forgiven  and  pitied — a  fine  way  of  con¬ 
fessing  and  purging  away  sin  !  (belht  modii 
di  fnirgari  Li  piccati,  e  coujissari.)  For 
in  their  ignorance  they  believe  that  when 
their  lusts  are  once  confessed,  absolved,  and 
forgiven,  confession  alone  is  enough  to  earn 
them  salvation.  Similar  evidence,  I  think, 
is  supplied  by  the  writer’s  strictures  on  other 
female  sins — the  taking  away  of  others’ 
honor,  “  of  which  no  one  accuses  herself, 
though  she  were  scrupulous  and  diligent  in 
her  devotions,  for  it  seems  nothing  to  her,” 
— and  again,  the  revealing  of  secrets.  So, 
lastly,  as  to  his  details  of  ladies’  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  which  fill  several  j>ages.  Some,  he 
tells  us,  are  wont  to  feign  sickness,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  “  curious  vows,”  “  mountain 
vows,”  pilgrimages  to  country  saints  (“  for 
to  city  saints  never  a  woman  will  go  ”); 
“  with  their  sham  illness  they  go  to  St. 
Rosaly,  and  scarce  entered  into  Palermo, 
the  sick  are  cured  ;  and  by  this  easy  pre¬ 
text  they  go  to  enjoy  the  feeta."  All 
these  are  points,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which 
belong  essentially  to  the  experience  of  a 
Romish  priest — possibly  of  some  middle- 
aged  monk  or  triar,  once  a  fashionable 
town-preacher,  who  has  seen  the  pretty 
faces  drop  one  by  one  away  from  around 
his  pulpit  and  his  confessional,  and  takes 
his  revenge  by  abasing  the  sex  to  his 
heart’s  content.  But  this  would  perhaps 
be  dealing  too  hardly  with  Don  Antoninu, 
who  seems  Ithough  his  experience  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  of  t  ne  results  of  Irequcnting  them, 
are  decidedly  suspicious)  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  not  unrighteous  man.  One  should 
be  thankful  to  any  priest  in  a  Romish 
country  who  has  yet  clearness  enough  of 
insight  into  God’s  truth  to  be  able  to  warn 
his  |)enitents  that  “  God  in  every  penitent 
soul  not  only  seeks  for  grief  over  past 
transgressions,  but  also  for  a  Jinn  will  no 
more  to  sinP 
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But  whether  he  be  a  priest  or  regular, 
or  not,  his  teaching  is  clearly  the  teaching 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  Sicily.  Either 
what  he  speaks  he  speaks  on  its  behali^  or 
he  speaks  what  he  has  learned  from  it,  with 
its  permission  and  approval.  The  tho¬ 
roughgoing  clerical  tendency  of  the  whole 


work  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Heresy  and 
schism  are  the  objects  of  Damianu’s  su¬ 
preme  horror,  damnation  his  habitual  and 
most  dreadftil  threat ;  obedience  to  the 
Church  an  article  of  implicit  faith ;  and 
“  Reverend  Fathers”  accordingly  hold  him 
up  to  admiration  as  a  “  fifth  evangelist.”^ 


From  Chunben’  JonmoL 

A  PAIR  OF  AUSTRIAN  STATESMEN. 


A  WORK  has  recently  been  translated 
from  the  German,  forming  part  of  a  series 
of  volumes,  by  the  same  author,  entitled  | 
the  History  of  the  German  Courts  since 
the  Reformation^  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  work — certainly  the  portion  likely  to 
have  the  most  attractions  for  the  English 
reader.*  The  author’s  style  of  writing  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  elegance  or  bril¬ 
liancy  ;  he  is  no  Macaulay  or  Carlyle,  in 
historical  composition ;  his  work  com¬ 
mands  attcntioi^  and  owes  its  acceptabil¬ 
ity  to  a  certain  minuteness  of  historic 
detiul,  and  to  a  liberal  admixture  of  per¬ 
sonal  anecdote,  such  as  would  rarely  be 
presented  by  writers  who  aspire  to  what 
is  called  the  “  dignity  of  history.”  Dr. 
Vehse,  indeed,  altogether  disclaims  the 
pretensions  implied  in  this  imposing  term. 
Quoting  the  saying  of  Horace  Walpole, 
he  says:  am  no  historian;  I  draw 

characters,  I  preserve  anecdotes,  which  my 
superiors,  the  historians,  may  enchase  into 
their  weighty  annals,  or  pass  over  at  their 
pleasure.”  Tlie  result  of  his  researches  is 
a  mass  of  facts  and  anecdotes  sufliciently 
significant  and  curious  to  form  a  more  than 
usually  picturesque  and  entertaining  com¬ 
pilation. 

*  Memotrs  of  ike  Covrt,  Aristocracy,  and  Diplo¬ 
macy  of  Austria.  By  Dr.  Vehse.  Translated  from 
the  Oennan  by  Franz  Demmler.  2  vols.  Longman : 
London.  1856. 


One  feature  of  these  Memoirs,  which 
we  cannot  but  consider  admirable,  is  their 
marked  appearance  of  veracity.  The 
author  tells  the  truth,  so  far  as  he  knows 
it,  without  the  slightest  apprehension  or 
misgiving — tells  it,  indeed,  with  a  certain 
insouckmce  and  innocency  of  manner 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  conceived 
that  was  the  sole  thin^  required  of  him. 
As  a  consequence  of  his  simplicity,  he  has 
involved  himself  in  difiiculties ;  for  while 
his  books  have  been  extremely  pojmlar 
in  Germahy,  he  himself  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  unpopular  with  the  ruling  powers  ; 
most  of  his  volumes  have  been  proscribed 
by  one  or  another  of  the  German  States : 
and  we  learn  from  the  newspapers  that  he 
is  now,  or  was  lately,  expiating  a  little 
extra  carelessness  or  audacity,  in  relation 
to  the  court  of  Wiirtemburg,  by  a  six 
months’  imprisonment. 

The  court  of  Austria  has  not  been  re¬ 
markable  for  the  talent  and  magnanimity 
of  its  representatives.  The  rulers  of  this 
nation  have  had  a  fortune  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  merits.  Were  it  not 
proverbial  that  the  world  is  governed  by 
very  little  wisdom,  one  would  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  imbecile  and  half  insane 
persons  who  have  exercised  despotic  sway 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  have 
all  been  foolish,  t jTannical,  and  bigoted  in 
excess ;  but  they  were  all,  or  nearly  all. 
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extremely  lucky  in  their  dynastic  and  po- 1 
litical  relations.  No  royal  family  in  Eu- ! 
rope  has  been  so  highly  favored  by  acci- 1 
dent  and  circumstances.  This  is  account-  j 
ed  for,  in  part,  though  not  entirely,  by  the  i 
circumstance,  that  most  of  the  Austrian  I 
potentates,  through  lucky  accident  or  ju¬ 
dicious  choice,  had  able  generals  and 
statesmen  in  their  service,  who,  using  the 
power  acquired  by  their  talents,  gained  or 
took  upon  themselves  considerable  liberty 
of  action.  It  is  not  of  such  men,  however,  1 
as  Wallenstein  or  Prince  Eugene  we  wish  | 
to  speak ;  we  will  rather  turn  to  what 
may  be  called  the  curiosities  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  court.  I*rinco  Lobkowitz,  for  in¬ 
stance,  prime  minister  for  a  while  under 
Leopold  I.,  is  worth  glancing  at,  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  ofhcials  who  have 
exercised  great  power  in  the  country. 

“  Lobkowitz  was  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
a  master  of  the  art  of  enjoying  it,  such  as 
Vienna  had  never  seen  before ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  he  was  also  a  slave,  fettered 
by  tliose  chains  of  roses  which  he  forged 
for  himself:  women  and  money-brokers 
were  said  to  have  had  the  key  to  all  his 
secrets.  Lobkowitz  possessed  neither 
virtue  nor  greatness:  but  he  possessed 
much  gentleness  of  disposition  and  a  re¬ 
fined  taste,  which  gave  him  the  superior¬ 
ity  over  all  his  countrj'men.  His  jovial 
easy  humor  imparted  to  his  conversation  a 
singularly  fiiscinating  charm ;  the  empe¬ 
ror,  who,  notwithstanding  his  omti  gravity 
and  pompousness,  was  jmrticularly  fond  of 
the  society  of  merry  people  and  merry 
ministers,  was  never  happy  without  him. 
He  was  full  of  animal  spirits  and  liveliness, 
teeming  with  wit,  and  always  ready  with 
some  pretty  honrmot  or  other.  A  happy 
kn.aek  of  intrigue,  by  means  of  which  he 
understood  how  to  ‘  push  affairs,’  served  him 
instead  of  a  confirmed  habit  of  business  and 
industry.  His  keen  wit  turned  everj’thing 
and  everybody  into  ridicule;  not  even 
sparing  the  emperor,  of  whom,  udth  a 
frankness  bordering  on  the  most  thought¬ 
less  indiscretion,  he  one  day  said  to  the 
Marquis  de  Gremonville,  the  French  am- 
bassjidor :  ‘  The  emperor  is  not  like  your 
king,  who  does  everything  himself :  but 
like  a  statue,  which  is  carried  about  and 
placed  and  moved  at  coir\’enienoe,’  ” 
Lobkowitz  always  hated  and  opposed 
the  Jesuits,  and  did  his  utmost  to  circum¬ 
vent  their  schemes  of  policy.  His  keen 
wit  had  been  directed  against  them  in  all 
sorts  of  scurrilous  pamphlets  and  gross 


caricatures.  The  emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  weak  and  superstitious  devotee, 
rather  favored  them  ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  his  friendly  dis¬ 
position.  According  to  Dr.  Vehse,  “his 
treasury  was  constantly  at  the  very  lowest 
ebb ;  but  whilst  the  troops,  kept  for 
months  without  their  pay,  often  plunder¬ 
ed  their  own  master’s  provinces,  Leopold 
lavished  his  bounties  on  the  Jesuits,  with 
unsparing  hand.  Lobkowitz  in  several 
instances  prevented  these  foolish  gifts,  and 
even  had  the  courage  to  annul  one  of  the 
most  important  by  tearing  the  title-deed 
in  shreds,  which  would  have  conferred  on 
the  order  the  whole  of  the  rich  county 

of  Glatz  in  Silesia . Even 

his  last  will,  which  was  executed  in 
all  legal  form,  and  ])ublicly  read,  bore 
witness  to  the  sarcastic  humor  with  which 
he  loved  to  lash  the  ‘  Spanish  priests.’ 
The  introduction  was  couched  in  terms  of 
the  most  piteous  and  humble  contrition  ; 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  bestow  on 
the  reverend  fathers,  as  a  token  of  the  love 
which  he  always  bore  to  them,  and  for  the 
gladdening  of  their  hearts,  80,000 — here 
the  page  ended ;  when  the  reader  turned 
the  leaf  he  found — ‘  board-nails  for  a  new 
building.’  ”  Fancy  the  face  of  a  Jesuit 
changing  from  the  flush  of  expectation  to 
the  glummest  expression  of  mortified  dis¬ 
composure,  on  hearing  such  a  bequest 
read  forth  in  public ! 

The  fall  of  Lobkowitz  as  minister  was 
sudden  and  unanticipated.  He  was  driv¬ 
ing  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1674,  to  his  usual  au¬ 
dience  with  the  emperor,  when  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  captain  of  the  body-guard, 
and  found  himself  unceremoniously  de¬ 
prived  of  all  his  dignities  and  honors, 
■^e  imperial  order  was  to  the  eflect  “  that 
Lobkowitz,  being  dismissed  from  his 
offices  and  honors,  should  leave,  within 
three  days,  the  court  and  the  imperial 
capital,  and  betake  himself  to  his  estate 
I  of  Raudnitz,  in  Bohemia,  where  he  was 
to  remain  in  exile  without  ever  absenting 
himself  or  corresponding  with  any  one. 
The  cause  of  all  this  he  should  never  ask 
to  know :  if  he  dared  to  disobey,  he 
should  forfeit  his  life  and  all  his  property.” 
During  his  reverse  of  fortune,  his  jovial 
spirits  never  failed  him.  “  He  had  at 
Raudnitz  a  hall  got  up,  one  half  with 
princely  splendor,  and  the  other  half  as  a 
miserable  hovel.  In  one  half  he  lived  and 
i  occupied  himself  as  behoved  his  former 
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splendid  station;  in  the  other,  as  was 
suited  to  his  deep  ;  and  on  all  the 
walls  he  wrote  ridiculous  or  scandalous 
anecdotes  of  the  lives  of  his  enemies.  He 
died  on  the  22d  of  April,  1677,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine,  having  received,  after  the 
death  of  the  Empress  Claudia,  for  his 
solace,  some  marks  of  favor  from  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  the  assurance  that  fie  had  not 
deterced  any  punishment." 

In  similar  style  to  this,  our  author 
sketches  most  of  his  courtly  and  political 
characters.  As  a  further  specimen  of  the 
work,  and  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
a  very  singular  man,  not  likely  to  be 
much  known  to  our  readers,  we  will  ex¬ 
tract  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  chap¬ 
ters  referring  to  Prince  Kaunitz.  He  was 
considered  the  greatest  man  in  Vienna  in 
the  times  of  Maria  Theresa.  Kaunitz  has 
been  called  the  Richelieu  of  Austria  ;  but 
he  performed  that  character  in  a  less  san¬ 
guinary  style  than  the  French  original. 
He  did  everything  by  diplomacy,  and  was 
the  oracle  of  all  the  political  intrigues  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Down  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
he  used  to  be  called  “  the  Driver  of  the 
European  Coach.”  We  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  an  account  of  his  diplomatic 
manmuvrings,  but  simply  to  take  note  of 
some  of  the  main  personal  features  which 
marked  his  individuality,  and  gave  its 
peculiar  piquancy  to  his  character. 

“  Kaunitz,”  says  Dr.  V ehse,  “  was  one 
of  the  most  singular  men  who  have  ever 
lived.  Sprung  from  an  original  Sclavonic 
race,  he  rose  like  a  meteor  in  the  ofhcial 
sky  of  Austria.  In  him  the  pondrous  but 
sterling  and  steady  Austro-German  cha¬ 
racter  was,  in  a  most  peculiar  and  origin¬ 
al  manner,  blended  with  the  mercurial 
versatility  of  the  French  man  of  the 

world . He  was,  besides,  the 

most  remarkable  mixture  of  great  and 
petty  qualities.  Just  as  in  an  almost 
fabulous  degree  he  had  all  the  foibles 
of  gallantry  and  vanity,  he  also  was 
eminently  possessed  of  the  very  sort 
of  routine  and  diplomatic  skill  that  was 
best  fitted  for  the  world  in  which  he 
lived.”  During  the  whole  of  his  life,  he 
paid  j)articular  attention  to  his  toilet,  which 
was  at  all  times  to  him  an  atfair  of  para¬ 
mount  importsmce.  He  was  always  dress¬ 
ed  in  good  taste,  and,  on  particular  oc¬ 
casions,  even  with  magnificence ;  but  he 
did  not  much  concern  himself  almut  con¬ 
forming  to  the  prescribed  regulations  of 


costume.  “  From  the  very  beginning  of  his 
being  in  power,”  writes  Baron  Fiirst, 
“  Kaunitz  placed  himself  above  the  court 
etiquette.  With  the  Spanish  costume  he 
wore  white  (instead  of  red)  stockings,  and 
made  his  appearance  with  a  bag  to  his 
wig,  and  with  a  large  mufr.  Although  he 
had  been  told  to  comply  with  existing  cus¬ 
toms,  he  would  not  always  do  so.  He 
was  everyw'here,  except  when  at  court, 
accompanied  by  a  large  bull-dog,”  His 
W'ig  was  a  remarkable  article  of  the  tie 
description,  with  a  profusion  of  curls, 
which,  to  cover  every  w'rinkle  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  ran  across  it  in  a  zigzag  line.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
fantastic  art  of  powdering,  practised  also 
by  the  famous  Prince  de  Lignc,  “  w'ho 
used  to  walk  to  and  fro  througli  a  double 
line  of  servants,  each  of  whom  had  a 
different  shade  of  hair-powder,  white,  blue, 
yello\v  and  pink,  to  throw  at  his  wig, 
w'hich,  after  this  operation,  exhibited  what 
was  considered  to  be  the  jwrfection  of 
evenness  and  coloring.” 

Kaunitz  was  exact  and  methodical  in  all 
his  doings.  “In  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  of  every  day,  he  arranged  his  WTiting- 
table  with  the  strictest  symmetry,  putting 
pens  and  pencils,  piece  by  piece,  parallel 
to  each  other;  also,  whilst  dictating  to  his 
secretary,  he  would  frequently  wipe  the 
dust  from  the  vases,  picture-frames,  and 
chests  in  his  room.  Every  evening  he 
noted  down  on  a  paper  all  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  do  on  the  following  day . 

Every  morning  he  awoke  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  began  to  work  with  his  secretaries 
from  eleven  to  twelve  ;  remaining  all  the 
while  in  bed,  as  his  chamber  was  also  his 
principal  room  of  business.  Even  Joseph, 
when  emperor,  came  to  him  there,  Kaunitz 
very  rarely  read  or  wrote  anything  him¬ 
self  but  had  always  some  one  to  read  to 
him,  and  dictated  everything.  Whilst 
listening  or  sjKjaking,  he  sat  stiff  and  im¬ 
movable.  Equally  stiff  and  erect  was  his 
gait,  even  in  his  eightieth  year.  His 
manner  of  saluting  wiis  also  very  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  nod, 
his  friends  being  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
knowledged  with  a  paternal  smile,  and  all 
ihe  rest  with  the  air  of  a  protector.  He 
always  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately, 
looking,  as  Charles  v.  used  to  do,  either 
upwards  or  fixedly  before  him.  He  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  betrayed,  either 
by  his  giiit  or  by  his  speech,  any  inward 
emotion,  however  strongly  he  might  feel 
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it.  Many  who  have  lived  with  him  for 
years  have  stated  that,  like  Louis  XIV., 
he  had  never  been  seen  to  laugh.” 

Though  covere<l  in,  as  it  were,  with  an 
outward  show  of  French  foi)|)ery  and  af¬ 
fectation,  this  extraordinary  man  had  in 
him  a  most  substantial  groun<l-work  of 
sterling  German  earnestness  and  solidity. 
He  hated  all  superficiality  in  business,  and 
performed  well  and  carefully  whatsoever 
lie  undertook.  “  He  not  only  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  thoroughgoing  and  intense  exer¬ 
tion,  but  the  whole  of  his  life  was  devot¬ 
ed  in  reality  to  deep  thought  and  stre¬ 
nuously  sustained  work ;  and  all  his  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements,  his  daily  diet,  and 
tender  care  for  his  health,  were  merely  in¬ 
tended  asmeansfor  maintaining  in  him  that 
ease  and  freedom  of  mind  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  necessary  for  his  graver  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Some  curious  traits  are  given  us  of  the 
prince’s  domestic  habits,  which  may  be 
noticed  on  account  of  their  singularity. 
He  kejit  a  very  great  house  in  Vienna, 
but  the  company  which  he  entertained 
were  not  allowed  to  interrupt  his  daily 
routine,  or  any  way  interfere  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  comfort.  “He  every  day  kept  an 
open  table,  covers  being  laid  in  the  earlier 
]>art  of  his  career  for  twelve,  afterwards 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  guests,  lint  as  he 
used  to  send  his  in>dtations  only  on  the 
same  day,  and  very  late,  at  an  hour  when 
most  people  had  accepted  elsewhere,  it 
would  sometimes  happen  that  only  a  few 

persons  sat  down  with  him . 

The  table  was  most  exfpiisitely  supplied  ; 
but  the  guests,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  English  tourist  Swinburne, 
were  expected  not  to  touch  certain  par¬ 
ticular  dishes  of  the  dessert,  which  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  prince’s  own  use.  Swin¬ 
burne  asserts  that,  when  he  once  neglect¬ 
ed  the  warning  which  had  been  given  on 
that  score,  Kaunitz  sulked  w’ith  him  for 

several  days . If  the  prince 

accepted  an  invitation  in  any  other  house, 
his  host,  whatever  might  be  his  rank, 
had  to  allow  Kaunitz’s  cook  to  supply 
the  principal  dishes  of  his  master — 
who,  in  this  respect,  went  so  far  as  to 
have  the  wine,  the  bread,  and  even  the 
water,  sent  to  him  from  his  own  house. 
Every  one  submitted  to  these  conditions, 
as  otherwise  Kaunitz  would  not  come  at 
all.  This  peculiarity  was  not  exactly  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  dread  of  being  poisoned,  but  to 
his  anxious  care  for  his  health,  as  he  was 


always  fearful  lest  he  should  eat  anything 
that  might  disorder  his  stomach.  After 
the  meal,  whether  at  home  or  dining  out, 
Kaunitz  would  take  from  his  pocket  his 
famous  apparatus  for  cleansing  his  mouth, 
and  with  the  greatest  unconcern  use  it  be¬ 
fore  the  w'hole  company  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  opera¬ 
tion  he  made  all  sorts  of  disagreeable 
noises.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
complete  and  most  varied  set  of  instru¬ 
ments  ;  a.s,  for  instance,  several  small  look¬ 
ing-glasses,  to  examine  the  teeth  back  and 
front,  small  linen  rags,  brushes,  and  other 
contrivances.  Once  when  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  do  this  at  the  table  of  the  French 
amba.ssa<lor,  Baron  Breteuil,the  latter  said 
to  his  guests :  ‘  Levons  nous,  le  prince 
veut  etre  seul.’  Tlie  prince,  who  was 
then  left  alone,  used  his  instruments  in 
solitnde ;  but  from  that  time  he  never  din¬ 
ed  out  again.” 

It  is  a  singular  thing  respecting  Kaunitz, 
that  he  never  enjoyed  fresh  air ;  he  was  of 
oj)inion  that  it  did  not  agree  with  him. 
Ilis  rooms  and  carriages  w'ere  accordingly 
closed  from  its  intrusion ;  and  when,  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  oppressive  heat  of  the  dog- 
days,  he  sometimes  sat  for  a  short  time  in 
an  arm-chair  in  his  garden,  or  walked  a 
few  steps  from  his  residence  to  the  royal 
palace,  he  always  carefulljr  covered  his 
mouth  with  a  handkerchief  His  humor 
or  infirmity  in  this  respect  was  well  un¬ 
derstood  and  provided  for  by  his  impe¬ 
rial  mistress.  “  When  he  came  to  Maria 
Theresa,  who  had  generally  one  or  more 
windows  open,  and  who,  without  any 
danger  to  her  health,  could  sit  for  hours 
in  the  strongest  draught,  all  the  windows 
were  immediately  closed  as  soon  as  ‘  the 
prince’  Avas  announced.”  Besides  his  dis¬ 
like  to  fresh  air,  Kaunitz  took  no  exercise, 
save  in  the  shape  of  a  game  at  billiards 
and  a  brief  ride  on  horseback.  His  horse¬ 
manship  w'as  marked  by  his  usual  eccen¬ 
tricity.  “Every  afternoon,  before  din¬ 
ner,  he  rode  three  horses,  each  for  the 
same  number  of  minutes,  in  the  riding- 
school,  which  in  winter  was  lighted  up 
with  a  profusion  of  lamps.  He  kept 
horses  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Only  m 
the  very  w’armest  Aveather  he  ventured  to 
take  a  ride  in  a  bosquet  in  his  palace-gar¬ 
den  at  Mariahilf.  He  had  difl'erent  suits 
of  clothes,  regulated  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  day,  to  prevent  his 

catching  cold . In  all  the 

rooms  of  his  house,  thermometers  were 
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hung,  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  stoves. 

.  .  .  .  But  Kaunitz  was  never  ill, 

and  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four 
vears.  If  ever  he  was  at  all  indisposed, 
he  cured  himself  with  an  electuary  which 
he  had  brought  from  Paris,  and  of  which 
he  had  a  new  supply  sent  to  him  by  every 
courier.” 

With  aU  this  fastidious  habit,  we  are 
told,  no  one  ever  understood  better  than 
Kaunitz  did  the  art  of  making  life  pleasant 
to  himself  and  to  others ;  no  one  ever 
took  such  anxious  care  of  his  life.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  thought  that,  with  due 
caution,  he  might  almost  live  forever.  lie 
never  appears  to  have  concerned  himself 
about  the  final  change  wliich  must  some 
day  come.  “  Whatever  could  remind  him 
of  <lying,  was  to  be  carefully  kept  in  the 
background.  All  the  persons  usually  about 
him  were  strictly  forbidden  to  utter  in  his 
presence  the  words  ‘death’  and  ‘small¬ 
pox.’  He  had  not  himself  been  afflicted 
with  this  disorder ;  but  he  had  been  shock¬ 
ed  by  it  in  the  case  of  the  empress.  His 
readers  received  from  him  in  writing  an 
earnest  injunction  to  eschew  the  use  of 
those  two  obnoxious  words.  The  wags 
would  have  it  that  even  the  ‘  inoculation  ’ 
of  trees  was  not  to  be  6j)oken  of,  because 
it  reminded  him  of  the  inoculation  of  the 
small-pox.  His  birthday  also  was  never 
to  be  alluded  to.  When  the  referendary 
Von  Binder,  for  fifty  years  his  friend  and 
confidant,  died,  Xaverius  llaidt,  the  prince’s 
reader,  expressed  himself  in  this  way : 
‘  Baron  Buider  is  no  longer  to  be  found.’ 
The  prince,  after  some  moments’  silence, 
replied ;  “  Est-il  mort  ?  II  etait  cependant 
assez  vieux.”  Binder  was  one  year  and  a 
half  yoimger  than  Kaunitz.  To  another 
of  his  readers.  Secretary  Harrer,  at  that 
time  a  man  of  sixty,  he  once  said :  “  MaLs 
comment  est-il  possible,  que  de  jeunes  gens, 
comme  vous,  oublient  des  choses  pareil- 
les  ?”  The  news  of  the  death  of  F rederick 
the  Great  reached  him  in  this  way :  his 
reader,  with  apparent  absence  of  mind, 
told  him  that  a  courier  had  just  arrived 
from  Berlin  at  the  Prussian  ambassador’s 
with  notifications  of  King  Frederick 
WiUiam.  Kaunitz  sat  for  some  time  stiff 
and  motionless  in  liis  arm-chair,  showing  no 
sign  of  having  understood  the  hint.  At 
last  he  rose,  walked  slowly  through  the 
room,  then  sat  down  and  said,  raising  his 
arms  to  heaven:  ‘Alas!  when  will  such 
a  king  again  ennoble  the  diadem  ?’  When 
the  Emperor  Joseph  died,  the  valet  re¬ 


turned  to  Kaunitz  a  document,  which  the 
emperor  was  to  have  signed,  with  the 
words :  ‘  The  emperor  signs  no  more.’ 
The  death  of  his  sister.  Countess  Questen- 
berg,  Kaunitz  only  knew  when  he  saw  his 
household  in  mourning.  In  a  like  man¬ 
ner,  he  once  remained  unacquainted  with 
the  recovery  of  one  of  his  sons,  from  severe 
illness,  until  the  convalescent  came  in  per¬ 
son  to  call  on  him :  Kaunitz  himself  had 
never  been  to  see  him  during  his  illness. 
To  Sin  old  aunt  of  his  he  once  sent  from 
Ills  table  one  of  her  favorite  dishes — four 
years  after  her  death !” 

But  we  mu.st  leave  Kaunitz,  and  turn  to 
some  of  the  minor  anecdotes  which  are 
liberally  sprinkled  throughout  the  book. 
Here  and  there  in  the  two  volumes  we 
obtain  curious  glimpses  of  court  amu.se- 
ments.  When  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
visited  Vienna,  in  the  reign  of  Leojxild  I., 
he  was  entertained  with  a  grand  masquer¬ 
ade  called  a  “  Tavern,”  of  which  we  have 
the  following  description :  “  The  em|)eror 
personated  the  landlord,  and  the  einpre.ss 
the  landlady  of  the  tavern.  The  other 
ma.sks  aj^jieared  in  the  dress  of  the  different 
European  or  eastern  nations ;  or  as  giiisies, 
gardeners,  shepherds,  peasants  of  different 
countries,  quacks,  brigands,  waiters,  «tc. 
These  characters  were  supported  by  the 
arch-dukes  and  arch-duche.s8es,  and  by  the 
princes  then  staying  at  Vienna,  including 
the  highest  nobility  of  Austria.  One 
illustrious  guest  was  Prince  Eugene,  who 
had  just  before  won  the  great  battle  of 
Zenta ;  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
waiter  to  the  imperial  tavern-keeper.  The 
emperor  and  empress,  as  “mine  host  and 
mine  hostess,”  sat  at  the  top  of  the  table ; 
the  jiruices  and  princesse.s,  coimts  and 
countesses,  cavaliers  and  lailie.s,  drew  lots 
for  their  several  places.  The  company 
havmg,  after  supper,  returned  to  the  ball¬ 
room,  the  Czar,  as  a  F rlsian  peasant,  danced 
w'ith  indefiitigable  energy  until  d  iylight, 
all  the  while  singing  Russian  ditties,  and 
flinging  his  lady  about  in  the  true  style  of 
village  swains.  He  was  so  taken  with  his 
partner,  the  beautiful  Countess  Johanna 
^urn,  w’ho,  like  him,  wore  the  Frisian 
costume,  tliat  he  would  scarcely  allow  her 
to  leave  his  side.  At  table,  the  emperor, 
as  “  mine  host,”  rose  and  went  u]>  to  the 
Frisian  peasant  witli  a  magnificent  crystal 
cup,  pledging  to  him  the  health  of  the 
Gr.ana  Czar  of  Muscovy.  Peter  then  took 
the  cup  from  Leopold’s  mouth,  and  said  in 
very  German :  “  I  know  the  Czar  of 
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Muscovy  very  well,  inside  and  outside ; 
he  is  a  friend  of  your  imperial  majesty, 
and  an  enemy  of  your  enemies ;  and  so 
heartily  devoted  to  the  emperor,  that  even 
if  there  were  rank  ]K>iBon  in  this  cup,  he 
would  forthwith  Avithout  demur  drink  it 
at  your  command.”  With  this  he  drained 
the  tankard  and  returned  it  empty  to  the 
emperor,  who  begged  him  to  accept  of  it 
as  a  j)resent — a  request  to  which  the  Czar 
at  once  acceded,  assuring  his  host  that  as 
long  as  he  lived  his  heart  and  tliis  glass 
should  be  at  the  service  of  his  majesty. 
Then  turning  to  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
the  Czar  said  that  “  his  majesty,  being  still 
younp,  might  bear  more  than  his  father 
the  emperor on  the  strength  of  which 
Peter  pledged  him  in  eight  successive 


cups.  After  performing  this  exhilarating 
feat,  the  Czar  embraced  and  kissed  the 
king,  lifted  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  was  in 
high  glee. 

During  his  visit  to  Vienna,  Peter  tried 
to  advance  liis  own  political  objects  by  all 
the  arts  of  flattery,  and  even  by  bribing 
ministers.  All  were  not,  however,  ac¬ 
cessible  either  to  his  flatteries  or  his  briWs. 
Tlie  privy-councillor  Count  Strattman,  to 
whom  the  Czar  sent  a  magnificent  casket 
inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli  and  turquoises,  re¬ 
turned  it  unopened,  with  the  remark: 
“  Let  the  Czar  give  it  to  .some  other  minis¬ 
ter  who  has  better  deser\’ed  of  him.” 
Hearing  which,  Peter  broke  out  in  a  laugh, 
saying :  “A  thorough  fool,  but  for  once 
an  honest  one  I” 


From  tho  Qaorterljr  Reriew. 

THE  THIEVES  OF  LONDON.* 


Most  men  who  have  arrived  at  that 
age  when  the  last  one  or  two  buttons  of 
the  waistcoat  are  allowed  to  be  unloosened 
after  dinner,  can  remember  the  time  when 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  in  the  me- 
trojwlis  depended  upon  the  eflTorts  of  the 
parochial  watchman,  a  species  of  animal 
after  tlie  model  of  the  old  hackney  coach¬ 
man,  encumbered  with  the  sell^me  drab 
greatcoat,  with  countless  capes,  with  the 
self-same  Belcher  handkerchiel^  or  com¬ 
forter,  speaking  in  the  same  husky  voice, 
«  and  just  as  sottish,  stupid,  and  uncivil. 
At  night — for  it  was  not  thought  worth 
while  to  set  a  watch  in  the  day-time — the 
authorities  provided  him  with  a  watch-box 
in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  his  snooze  in 
comfort,  and  furnished  him  with  a  huge 
lantern  in  order  that  its  rays  might  enable 
the  thief  to  get  out  of  his  way  in  time. 


*  Report  of  Utr  Mnjestv’a  Commiaaionera  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  alleged  Diaturbancu  in  Hyde  Park, 
with  Hinutea  of  iAiidence.  1S56. 


As  if  these  aids  to  escape  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  midnight  marauder,  the 
watchman  was  provided  with  a  staft”  with 
which  he  thundered  on  the  pavement  as 
he  walked,  a  noise  which  he  alternated 
with  crying  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  aloud,  singing  voice,  and  which 
told  of  his  whereabouts  w  hen  he  himself 
was  far  out  of  sight. 

Up  to  the  year  1828,  and  indeed  for 
ten  years  later,  in  the  City  these  men  were 
the  sole  defence  by  night  of  the  first  me¬ 
tropolis  in  the  world.  The  Charlies,  as 
they  were  familiarly  termed,  had  very 
little  fight  in  them  at  any  time,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  they  “  winked  hard,” 
when  required  to  do  so  by  jieople  who 
could  afford  to  pay  them  for  it.  It  is  not 
astonishing  that  crimes  under  such  a 
|K)lice  flourished  ajiacc,  or  that  robbt'ries 
increaseil  to  an  extent  which  alarmed  all 
thoughtful  people.  Mr.  Colauhoun,  a 
magistrate,  whose  work  on  the  jKilice, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
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gave  the  first  ideas  of  the  reforms  which 
have  been  since  adopted,  estimates  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  property  stolen  at 
the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  was  at  least 
1,500,000/. ;  and  that  the  evil  was  gaining 
ground  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods 
had  increased  between  1780  and  1800  from 
300  to  3000. 

At  the  present  time  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  consists  of  a  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  2  Assistant- 
Commissioners,  Captain  Labalmondiere 
and  Captain  Harris,  18  Superintendents, 
133  Inspectors,  625  Serjeants,  and  4954 
Constables,  making  a  total  of  all  ranks  of 
5734.  The  machinery  by  which  this  com¬ 
paratively  small  force  is  enabled  to  watch 
by  night  and  day  every  alley,  street,  and 
square  of  this  vast  metropolis,  nay,  tries 
every  accessible  door  and  window  of  its 
400,000  houses,  patrols  90  square  miles  of 
country,  exercises  a  surveillance  over  the 
8000  reputed  thieves  who  prey  upon  its 
inhabitants,  and  keeps  in  awe  the  40,000 
or  50,000  people  who  form  “  the  uneasy 
classes”  of  the  IMetropolis,  is  not  very 
complicated.  The  Metropolitan  Police 
district  extends  from  Charing  Cross  15 
miles  in  every  direction,  and  includes  the 
whole  of  Middlesex  and  large  portions  of 
Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Kent,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  and  Berkshire,  for  which 
seven  counties  the  Commissioners  are 
magistrates  and  the  jmlice  are  sworn  con¬ 
stables.  The  River  ITiames  is  also  under 
its  jurisdiction,  from  Chelsea  to  Barking 
Creek,  including  all  its  wharves,  docks, 
landing-places,  and  dock-yards.  Tlie  en¬ 
tire  district  has  a  circumference  of  90  miles, 
and  extends  over  an  area  of  upwards  of 
700  square  miles,  100  of  which,  forming 
what  Is  called  the  interior  area,  is  covered 
with  our  great  Babel  of  brick  and  mortar. 
This  wide  extent  of  ground  is  mapped  out 
into  18  divisions,  each  of  w’hich  is  watched 
by  a  detachment  of  men,  varying  in  num¬ 
ber  according  to  the  extent  of  the  area, 
the  exjxised  nature  of tjie  property,  or  the 
density  of  the  population. 


Letters  of 

Local  Names  of  Strenf!th  of  each 

DiTisions. 

Dirisions.  Diyision. 

A.  . .  . 

.  .  Whitehall . 

380 

B.  .  .  . 

.  .  Westminster  . .  . 

324 

C.... 

.  .  St.  James’s  .... 

265 

I)  .  . . . 

.  .  St.  Mary-le-bone . 

371 

E  .  .  .  . 

.  .  Ilolbom . 

175 

F.... 

. .  Covent  Garden  . 

165 

OP  LONDON. 

Letter*  of 

Local  Names  of 

[October, 

strength  of  each 

Divisions. 

Division*. 

Division. 

G . 

Finsbury  .  . 

.  .  .  317 

H . 

Whitechapel 

...  233 

K . 

Stepney  .  .  . 

. .  .  482 

L . 

.  Lambeth .  .  . 

.  .  .  208 

M . 

.  Southwark  . 

...  350 

N . 

.  Islington  .  . 

. .  .  513 

P . 

.  Camberwell 

...  408 

R . 

.  Greenwich  . 

...  454 

S . 

,  Hampstead  . 

.  .  .  410 

T . 

,  Kensington  . 

...  288 

V . 

Wandsworth 

...  381 

Thames  Police . 

...  103 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  policeman  X, 
who  figures  so  often  in  the  pages  of 
Punch,  is  a  myth  of  our  facetious  con¬ 
temporary. 

Each  division  is  separated  into  sub¬ 
divisions,  the  subdmsions  into  sections, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  sections  into  beats. 
Of  the  main  divisions.  A,  although  one  of 
the  smallest  in  area,  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  central 
authority  located  at  Scotland  Yard.  Its 
police  are  much  finer  men  (taller  on  the 
average  than  the  Guards),  and  their  duties 
are  more  responsible  than  those  of  any 
other  division.  They  attend  upon  the 
Sovereign,  the  Parliament,  the  theatres, 
the  parks,  and  all  other  places  of  public 
resort,  such  as  Epsom  and  Ascot  races, 
the  flower  shows.  Crystal  Palace,  &q. 
The  A  division  is,  in  fact,  to  the  general 
body  of  Metropolitan  Police,  w'hat  the 
Guards  are  to  the  army.  To  enable  it  to 
perform  these  extra  duties,  it  has  a  reserve 
force  of  250  men,  drafted  off  on  ordinary 
occasions  in  companies  of  fifty  each  to  the 
B,  C,  D,  G,  and  M  divisions ;  upon  this 
reserved  force  it  draws  when  necessary. 

The  other  divisions  are  pretty  much 
alike  in  the  nature  of  their  duties,  which 
are  simply  those  of  watching.  Certain 
modifications,  however,  arise  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  districts;  thus  a  constable  on 
dutv  at  Whitechapel,  if  suddenly  removed 
to  Westminster  or  Mary-le-bone,  would 
find  himself  considerably  at  fault,  inasmuch 
as  a  familiarity  with  fights  in  courts,  dis¬ 
putes  with  tramps,  and  the  coarse  language 
of  low  lodging-houses,  is  not  a  good  school 
for  the  amenities  required  among  a  more 
fashionable  population.  In  all  the  divi¬ 
sions  exactly  the  same  organization  is 
maintained  and  the  same  amount  of  ardu¬ 
ous  work  is  performed.  Two  thirds  of 
the  entire  force  is  on  duty  from  nine  or 
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ten  in  the  evening  till  five  or  six  in  the  j 
morning.  Not  long  since  the  night-police  j 
were  condemned  to  patrol  the  streets  for  i 
nine  hours,  without  sitting  down  or  even  j 
resting  their  weary  limbs  against  any  sup-  , 
port.  This  severe  labor  was  found  incom- ! 
patible  with  the  maintenance  of  due  vigi-  ! 
lance  towards  the  end  of  the  watch  ;  the  i 
men  are,  therefore,  now  kept  on  duty  I 
only  eight  hours.  Day  work  is  divided  | 
into  reliefs,  and  extends  firom  six  a.m.  to  I 
nine  p.m.  Notwithstanding  its  greater  i 
severity,  there  are  men  who  prefer  the  | 
stolid,  unimpeded  walk  in  the  night,  in  j 
which  they  go  through  their  work  like  | 
machines,  to  the  more  bustling  and  excit¬ 
ing  day-patrol.  The  seijeants  or  inspect¬ 
ors  make  the  round  of  the  districts  to  see 
that  the  constables  are  duly  paratling  their 
beats. 

If  a  door  or  window  is  discovered  in  an  I 
unsafe  condition,  its  insecurity  is  immedi-  ! 
ately  made  knowm  to  the  inmates ;  and  if  • 
the  constable  fails  to  detect  the  circum-  ! 
stance  during  his  tour,  and  it  is  afterwards  | 
observ'ed  by  his  seijeant  or  the  succeeding  j 
constable,  he  is  rejiorted  and  fined  for  his  i 
neglect.  Continued  inattention  is  visited  I 
by  dismissal.  Oflences  of  every  kind  are 
severely  punished,  as  appears  from  the  fact 
that,  between  the  years  1850  and  1856, 
1276  policemen  were  turned  out  of  the  i 
force.  Of  these  68  were  criminally  con-  j 
vdcted.  Thus  the  men  are  kept  up  to  | 
their  work,  and  collusions  with  thieves  are  j 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult.  Every  I 
morning  a  sheet  of  “  Occurrences  ”  is  for- ! 
warded  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  at  i 
Scotland  Yard,  which  contains  the  full  | 
particulars  of  all  matters  worthy  of  notice  ] 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  night  ' 
throughout  the  metropolis,  and  a  record  | 
of  all  property  lost  or  stolen,  from  a  gold  \ 
pin  to  a  chest  of  plate,  is  kept  in  the  same 
central  establishment. 

In  case  any  affair  of  unusual  importance 
occurs — a  murder  or  a  great  robbery — the 
intelligence  is  conveyed  by  the  constable 
who  first  becomes  cognizant  of  it,  to  the 
central  station  of  his  division  ;  from  this 
point  the  news  is  radiated  by  policemen, 
carrying  what  are  termed  route-papers, 
or  jtajMjrs  of  particulars  of  the  offence, 
on  the  backs  of  which  are  marked  the 
hour  at  which  they  were  received  at 
the  different  divisions  through  which  they 

1>a88ed.  In  this  manner  information  can 
le  circulated  in  two  hours  to  all  the  sta-  i 
tioDs,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  | 


exterior  or  suburban  districts.  In  these 
reports  are  given  the  names  of  the  consta¬ 
bles  who  were  on  their  beats  in  which  the 
offences  took  place,  the  seijcants  in  charge 
of  the  sections,  and  the  names  of  the  con¬ 
stables  whose  particular  business  it  was  to 
trace  the  offenders  as  far  as  possible. 
We  understand,  however,  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  is  now  shooting  its  nerve¬ 
like  threads  to  all  the  divisional  stations 
in  the  metropolis,  and,  when  the  new  agent 
Ls  brought  to  bear,  the  communication 
will  be  almost  instantaneous.  Thus,  in 
case  of  robbery,  every  constable  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  delay,  and  the  police-net 
will  be  thrown  at  one  cast  over  the  entire 
metropolis.  Thieves  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  get  away  w’ith  their  plunder,  ere  a 
hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  after  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Had  the  telegraph  been  in  existence, 
in  all  probability  Her  Majesty’s  plate- 
chest  would  have  been  intercepted  before 
it  reached  the  field  where  it  was  ransack¬ 
ed  in  Shore«litch.  In  cases  of  riot  of  a 
formidable  nature,  the  telegraph  will  be 
able  to  concentrate  5000  men  in  a  couple 
of  hours  upon  any  spot  within  five  miles 
of  Charing  Cross. 

Towards  the  outskirts  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  in  the  exterior  or  suburban  districts, 
the  widely-scattered  constables  chieff  y  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  a  rural  police.  The 
great  distances  they  have  to  traverse  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  use  of  horses  ;  here,  accord¬ 
ingly,  we  find  the  mounted  police,  the 
successors  of  the  old  horse-patrol  estab¬ 
lished  in  1805.  The  strength  of  this  force, 
men  and  officers  included,  is  only  120; 
they  are  furnished  with  powerful  nags, 
and  are  armed  with  swords  and  pistols. 
Indeed  the  foot-|K>lice,  whose  beats  lie  in 
unfrequented  rural  districts,  are  allowed 
si<le-arms — a  precaution  w'hich  the  fate  of 
the  policeman  who  was  brutally  murdered 
in  a  field  at  Dagenham,  in  Essex,  some 
years  since,  proved  to  be  by  no  means  un¬ 
necessary. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
district,  is  the  City  police,  under  the  ma- 
nagement  of  the  Corporation.  The  area 
of  this  peculiar,  to  borrow  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  term,  is  only  one  square  mile  and  a 
quarter,  but  forming  as  it  does  the  very 
centre  of  business,  it  is  by  far  the  richest 
part  of  London — for  while  it  contains  only 
one  twentieth  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
jw)s.se8ses  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  wealth. 
This  small  space  is  in  fact  the  great  heart 
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not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  the  far ;  your  sharp  Londoner  makes  a  very 
commercial  world.  Through  its  principal  bad  policeman  ;  he  is  too  volatile  and  con- 
thoroughfares  a  vaster  flood  of  traftic  is  ceited  to  submit  himself  to  discipline,  and 
poured  for  several  hours  than  is  to  be  b  oftener  rejected  than  the  persons  from 
found  in  any  other  streets  in  the  world  other  parts,  with  whom  eight  tenths  of  the 
In  the  year  1850,  it  was  ascertained  that'  force  are  recruited.  The  best  constables 
no  less  than  67,510  foot-passengers,  and  come  from  the  provindal  cities  and  towns. 
13,796  vehicles,  containing  no  fewer  than  They  are  both  quicker  and  more  “plucky” 
52,092  persons,  passed  Bow  Church,  than  the  mere  countryman  fresh  from  the 
Chea^side,  in  one  day.  By  another  chan-  village — a  singular  fact,  which  proves  that 
nel  of  communication,  Aldgate,  near  the  manly  vigor,  both  physical  and  mental.  Is 
Minories,  58,430  foot  passengers  and  9332  to  be  found  in  populations  neither  too  ag- 
vehicles,  containing 20,804  persons,  passed  gregated  nor  entirely  isolated, 
in  the  same  time  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  In  the  common  room  of  every  section- 
altogether  no  less  than  400,000  persons  house  there  is  a  library.  That  in  King- 
are  poured  into  this  one  square  mile  and  street,  Westminster,  contains  twelve 
a  quarter  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  hundred  volumes,  a  well-selected  medley 
hours.  The  congregation  in  so  confined  a  of  subjects  grave  and  gay.  Some  of  the 
space  of  so  vast  a  number  of  people,  many  volumes,  indeed,  suqirised  us,  as  they 
of  whom  are  forced  to  carry  about  with  seemed  to  indicate  an  erudite  taste  which 
them  considerable  sums  of  money,  must  we  did  not  give  police-constables  credit 
prove  a  great  source  of  attraction  to  for  possessing.  We  give  a  few  of  their 
thieves  of  all  kinds,  and  demands  the  con-  titles  as  they  c.'ime  under  our  notice : 
stant  vigilance  of  a  comparatively  large 

body  of  police.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  Taylor’s  Holy  Livinp. 

after  the  successful  experiment  of  the  Ale-  The  Annals  of  the  English  Bible. 

tropolitan  I*olice,  however,  that  the  Cor-  Macaulay’s  Essays. 

poration  of  London,  wedded  to  its  old  sys-  Alison’s  Euroj»e. 

tern  of  ward-beadles,  street-keepers,  and  P»ley  s 

imbecile  constables,  could  ^  brought  to  The”waveriey  Novels. 

adopt  the  new  system  ;  but  it  must  be  ad-  James’s  Naval  History. 

mitted  that  the  present  force,  consisting  Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians. 

of  1  superintendent,  13  inspectors,  12  sta-  Life  of  Mohammed,  by  Mohun  Lai. 

tion-seijeants,  47  seijeants,  and  492  police-  Tom  Cringle’s  Log. 

men — making  a  total  of  565,  do  the  duty  Bishop  Heber’s  Journal. 

well;  and  the  City,  with  all  its  stored  W^hington  Imngs  l\ork.s. 

wealth,  is  now  as  safe  as  the  rest  of  the  Colonial  and  Home  Library. 

metroiwlis.  At  all  the  banks  plain  clothes 

men  are  constantly  in  attendance  to  keep  What  do  you  think  of  the  list,  good 
out  the  swell-mob  who  buzz  about  such  reader  ?  Policemen  reading  Paley !  Can 
places,  as  wasps  do  about  a  peach  wall ;  we  wonder  that  they  are  so  very  blue ! 
ami  in  the  great  thoroughfares,  such  as  But  we  must  not  misrepresent  the  force. 
Cheapside,  six  or  seven  policemen  are  al-  If  volumes  such  as  these  are  thumbeti  suf- 
ways  to  be  found.  ficiently  to  show  that  some  Scotch  ser- 

As  every  policeman  must  be  able  to  read  jeant  has  a  taste  for  theological  reading 
and  write,  have  a  good  character,  and  be  and  “  fee-lo-so-phy,”  the  prevalent  inquiry 
of  sound  body  and  mind,  the  mere  over-  is  after  good  English  literature ;  and  al- 
flowings  of  the  labor-market  are  excluded  though  the  “Wandering  Jew”  and  the 
from  the  force  ;  moreover,  persons  can  “  Alysteries  of  Paris  ”  are  in  the  library, 
always  leave  the  service  by  giving  a  we  were  told  that  the  men  did  not  like, 
month’s  notice.  For  these  reasons  a  much  and  apparently  do  not  understand,  French 
more  intelligent  class  of  men  recruit  the  romances.  The  library  is  only  open  on 
police  than  the  army,  and  it  is  singular  to  Thursdays,  and  then  but  for  two  hours, 
note  how  tins  intelligence  tells.  The  drill  For  this  there  is  a  philosophical  reason, 
of  constables  and  soldiers  is  nearly  alike,  “  What  we  can  always  see,”  said  the  su- 
yet  the  former  learn  all  their  movements  perintendent,  who  kindly  showed  us  over 
in  a  fortnight,  whil.st  the  latter  require  at  the  section-house,  “  we  never  see ;  it  is 
least  two  months.  Intelligence  of  a  cer-  only  strangers  that  know  all  the  sights  of 
tain  kind,  however,  may  be  carried  too  |  the  metropolis.”  On  the  same  principle  the 
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issue  of  books  is  limited  in  the  manner  we  I  worn,  or  the  dress  of  a  small  farmer ;  at  a 
have  stated,  and  we  are  told  that  the  plan  I  review,  the  habiliments  of  a  decent  me- 
answers  adinirably.  The  dormitories  at  1  chanic  in  his  Sunday  best.  In  this  respect 
King-street  accommodate  about  ninety  per- 1  they  follow  the  principle  of  Nature,  who 


sons,  the  great  proportion  of  whom,  hav-  I  protects  her  creatures  from  observation 
ing  done  night-duty,  we  saw  fast  asleep  on  !  ny  giving  them  coats  of  a  color  some- 
a  tine,  tempting  afternoon.  It  takes  full  I  what  simdar  to  that  of  the  soil  they  in- 
three  months  for  the  men  to  acquire  the  i  habit :  to  the  arctic  fox,  a  fur  white  as  the 
habit  of  sleeping  in  the  day ;  but  once  ac-  j  surrounding  snow ;  and  to  the  hare,  a 
quired,  they  never  lose  it  afterwards,  al-  j  coat  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
uiough  they  return  at  stated  intervals  to  !  brown  heath  in  which  she  makes  her  form, 
♦lay-duty  again.  They  find  their  own  :  It  is  the  general  rule  to  station  these  pliun- 
breakfasts  and  suppers,  but  they  mess  to-  j  clothes-men  as  near  as  possible  to  the  po- 
gether  at  dinner.  Tliey  take  it  in  turns '  liceraen  of  their  own  division,  in  order 
to  cater  for  the  week ;  and  the  emulation  \  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  capturing 
thus  created  proves  to  the  advantage  of  j  prisoners. 

the  mess,  as  we  hear  that  early  peas  and  1  Man  is  eminently  a  hunting  aninuil,  but 
other  delicacies  of  the  season  find  their  j  there  is  no  prey  which  he  follows  with 
way  to  the  policeman’s  table.*  It  would  ;  such  zest  and  perseverance  as  his  fellow 
be  an  immense  boon  to  the  Benedicts  of  man.  Some  policemen,  directly  they 
the  force  if  accommodation  could  also  be  j  enter  the  force,  show  the  taste  so  strong- 
found  for  them  in  the  section-houses.  In  ly  that  they  are  at  once  marked  off  for 
these  days  of  model  lodging-houses  su-h  this  special  service.  Others,  on  the  con- 
an  injustice  to  family  men  should  scarcely  trary,  will  remain  years  without  detecting 
be  allowed  to  exist.  i  a  single  crime.  From  among  the  6000 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  Detective  Po-  ;  persons  composing  the  force,  a  splendid 
lice.  When  the  Metropolitan  force  w.a8  field  is  afforded  for  selecting  good  men ; 
established  in  1829,  the  old  Bow-street  of-  and  Bow-street,  great  as  was  its  fame,  did 
ficers,  not  caring  to  work  with  the  new-  not  turn  out  more  intellment  detectives 
system,  retired  from  public  life,  and  set  up  than  we  now  possess.  The  officers,  al- 
a  private  practice  in  hunting  out  offenders, '  though  they  are  not  hail-fellow-well-met 
in  which  occupation  some  of  them  conti-  i  with  every  thief,  as  in  the  last  century, 
nue  to  this  day.  For  fifteen  years  there  still  find  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  person- 
was  no  establishment  of  detectives  con-  al  knowledge  of  the  criminal  population, 
nected  with  the  police ;  but  the  inconve-  especially  with  that  portion  of  it  whose 
nience  of  not  possessing  so  necessary  a  members  they  may  at  one  time  or  other 
wheel  in  the  constabulary  machinery  in-  be  likely  to  “  want.”  The  detectives,  as 
duced  Sir  James  Graham,  who  had  per-  well  as  thieves,  are  generally  famous  for 
haps  a  leaning  towards  this  branch  of  the  some  particular  line  of  business.  One  is 
profession,  to  revive  the  fraternity.  The  ;  good  at  housebreakers,  another  know'S 
force  consists  of  three  inspectors,  nine  ser-  how  to  follow  up  the  swell-mob,  and  a 
jeants,  and  a  body  of  police  termed  “  plain-  third  is  a  crack  hand  at  forgers.  By 
clothes-men,”  whose  services  can  be  had  confining  themselves  to  distinct  branches 
at  any  moment.  There  are  about  six  po-  of  the  art,  they  acquire  an  especial  sense, 
licemen  in  each  division  who  take  upon  '  as  it  were,  for  the  w’ork ;  and  it  is  remark- 
themselves  the  duty  of  detectives  when  able  how  much  their  trouble  is  lightened 
wanted,  w  hich  affords  a  total  number  of  j  by  the  division  of  labor.  The  detective 
108  auxiliaries,  upon  whom  the  inspectors !  stands  in  a  very  different  position  from 
and  Serjeants  can  rely  to  carry  out  their  j  the  ordinary  jioliceman ;  his  work,  long 
orders  with  silence  and  address.  In  all  and  laborious  though  it  may  be,  must,  to 
great  gatherings  these  men  are  distributed  i  succeed,  never  see  the  light.  Although 
among  the  crowd,  dressed  according  to  '  he  may  have  follow'ed  a  case  for  years,  all 
the  character  of  the  assembly.  Thus,  at  I  the  public  knows  of  it  is  summed  up  in 
an  agricultural  meeting,  smock-frocks  are  j  the  four  words  used  by  the  constable  who 
- - states  the  charge  at  the  police  court — 

*  Ti-o ft- ^ _ t,  _ J.  .u  .•  “ from  information  I  received,”  <fcc.  The 

*  The  partiality  lor  toe  cook  asenbed  to  the  police-  j  .  ■  ..u  c  i  u-  u  c 

man  is,  we  are  assured,  a  slander  upon  tlie  force.  1  detective  lays  the  foundation,  which,  from 
The  eommissarait  at  homo  is  too  good  to  justify  any  i  the  shifting  soil  he  has  to  deal  with,  is  fre- 
suspicionof  this  ignoble  sort  of  cupboard  love.  j  quently  far  more  extensive  than  the  su 
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perstructnre.  His  duty  is  to  pursue  the 
criminal,  through  all  his  shiftings  and  turn¬ 
ings,  until  the  case  is  clear  against  him ; 
and  then  fearlessly  to  draw  him  forth 
from  his  hiding-place,  as  a  ferret  would  a 
rabbit,  and  hand  him  over  to  an  ordinary 
constable  to  bring  to  the  judgment-seat. 

Much  of  the  information  by  which  the  per 
petrators  of  crimes  are  discovered,  comes 
from  their  own  body:  thus  two  thieves 
fall  out,  and  one,  prompted  by  revenge, 
and  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  reward, 
splits  upon  his  confederate ;  or  some  aban¬ 
doned  woman,  jealous  of  another,  gives 
information  which  leads  to  her  paramour’s 
apprehension.  The  revenge  taken  by 
members  of  the  fraternity  upon  a  “  pal  ” 
whoso  treachery  has  been  discovered,  is 
often  so  signal,  that  the  utmost  caution  is 
exercised  in  communicating  with  the  tx>- 
lice,  lest  suspicion  should  be  excited.  The 
constable,  whose  aim  is  to  encourage  these 
revelations,  must  never,  by  his  want  of  ad¬ 
dress,  give  any  hint  of  the  source  from 
which  he  receives  his  information;  nay, 
he  finds  it  necessary  sometimes  to  pursue 
keenly  a  false  scent  in  order  to  divert  at¬ 
tention  from  the  betrayer. 

Between  the  detective  and  the  thief  there 
is  no  ill-blood :  when  they  meet  they  give 
an  odd  wink  of  recognition  to  each  other 
— the  thief  smiling  as  much  as  to  say,  “  I 
am  quite  safe,  you  know and  the  detect¬ 
ive  replying  with  a  look,  of  w'hich  the  in¬ 
terpretation  is,  “We  shall  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  by  and  by.”  They  both  feel,  in 
short,  that  they  are  using  their  wits  to  get 
their  living,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  tacit  un- 
derst.andiug  between  them  that  each  is 
entitled  to  play  his  game  as  well  as  he 
can. 

In  pursuing  the  track  of  an  offender,  the 
officers  often  come  across  other  crimes  of 
which  they  w'ere  not  aware,  and  for  a  time 
.are  thrown  off  the  scent,  just  as  a  pack  of 
fox-hounds  by  a  hare  which  crosses  their 
path.  In  such  cases  the  only  way  is  to 
try  back  until  the  original  trail  is  found. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  this  manner  to 
stumble  upon  a  regular  net-work  of 
roguery,  and  to  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  parties  who  have  long  been  “  wanting.” 
The  most  trivial  hint  will  suffice  to  put  the 
detective  on  the  right  track :  for,  like  men 
accustomed  to  work  in  the  dark,  things 
which  to  other  persons  are  invisible,  to 
them  appear  clear  as  noon-day.  The  gos¬ 
sipping  tendency  of  neighbors  is  especially 
useful  to  them  in  worming  out  secrets. 


To  obtain  a  single  link  in  a  chain  of 
facts,  they  will  often  hang  about  a  house 
for  months,  interrogating  the  newspaper 
lad,  waylaying  the  servant-girl  as  she  is 
going  for  her  supper  beer,  and  picking  all 
he  wants  to  know  out  of  her  as  easily  as 
a  locksmith  picks  a  lock,  and  with  quite 
as  little  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
person  operated  upon. 

Mr.  Dickens  published  some  excellent 
pajiers  in  the  early  numbers  of  Jlouse- 
hold  Words,  W'hich  illustrate  admirably 
the  habits  of  these  officers.  From  these 
we  select  the  following  story,  not  that  it 
is  the  most  dramatic,  but  because  it  shows 
the  vast  number  of  dodges  by  w’hich  the 
detectives  accomplish  their  ends : 

‘“Tally-ho  Thompson,’  says  Sergeant 
Witchem,  after  merely  wetting  his  lips  with  his 
brandy-and-water,  ‘Tally-ho  Thompson  was  a 
famous  horse-steider,  couper,  and  magsman. 
Thompson,  in  conjunction  with  a  pal  that  occa¬ 
sionally  worked  with  him,  gammoned  a  countiy- 
man  out  of  a  good  round  sum  of  money,  under 
pretence  of  getting  him  a  situation — the  regular 
ofd  dodge — and  was  afterwards  in  the  ‘Hue  and 
Cry’  for  a  horse — a  horse  that  he  stole,  down  in 
Hertfordshire.  I  had  to  look  after  Thompson, 
and  I  applied  myself,  of  course,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  discovering  where  he  was.  Now, 
Thompson's  wife  lived,  along  with  a  little 
daughter,  at  Chelsea.  Knowing  that  Thompson 
was  somewhere  in  the  country,  I  watched  the 
house — especially  at  post-time  in  the  morning — 
thinking  Thompson  was  pretty  likely  to  write 
to  her.  Sure  enough,  one  morning  the  post¬ 
man  comes  up,  and  delivers  a  letter  at  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  door.  Little  girl  opens  the  door, 
and  takes  it  in.  We’re  not  always  sure  of  post¬ 
men,  though  the  people  at  the  post-offices  arc 
always  very  obliging.  A  postman  may  help  us, 
or  he  may  not,  just  as  it  happens.  However, 
I  go  across  the  road,  and  I  say  to  the  postman, 
after  he  has  left  the  letter,  ‘Good  morning!  how 
are  you?’  ‘Howareyot/f’  says  he.  ‘You’ve 
just  delivered  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Thompson. 

‘  Yes,  I  have.’  ‘  You  did’nt  happen  to  remark 
what  the  post-mark  was,  perhaps!’’  ‘  No,’  says 
he,  ‘  I  did’nt’  ‘  Come,’  says  I,  ‘  I’ll  be  phuti 
with  you.  I’m  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and 
I  have  given  Thompson  credit,  and  I  can’t  afford 
to  lose  what  he  owes  me.  I  know  he’s  got 
money,  and  I  know  he’s  in  the  countir,  and  if 
you  could  tell  me  what  the  post-mark  was,  1 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  you’d 
do  a  service  to  a  tradesman  in  a  small  way  of 
basiness  that  can’t  afford  a  loss.’  ‘  W ell,’  he 
said,  ‘  I  do  assure  you  that  I  did  not  ob.servu 
what  the  post-mark  was;  all  I  know  is,  that 
there  was  money  in  the  letter — I  should  say  a 
sovereign.’  This  was  enough  for  me,  because 
of  course  I  knew  that  Thompson,  having  sent 
his  wife  money,  it  was  probable  she’d  write  to 
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Tliompson  by  return  of  post  to  scknowle«4ce  the  {  her  the  letter.  She  casuslly  looked  at  it  with- 
receipt  So  I  said  ‘  Thankee*  to  the  postman,  .  out  saying  anything,  and  stuck  it  up  behind  the 
and  I  kept  on  the  watch.  In  the  afternoon  I  glass  over  the  chinwcy-piece.  What  was  to  bo 
saw  the  little  girl  come  out  Of  course  I  fol-  done  next  ? 

lowed  her.  She  went  into  a  stationer’s  shop,  and  “  I  turned  it  over  in  my  mind  while  I  drank 
I  ncod'nt  say  to  you  that  I  looked  in  at  the  win-  :  my  brandy -and-water  (looking  pretty  sharp  at 
dow.  She  bought  some  writing-paper  and  i  the  letter  the  while,)  hot  I  could  n’t  see  my  way 
envelopes,  and  a  pen.  I  think  to  myself,  |  out  of  it  at  all.  1  tried  to  get  lodgings  in  the 
‘  That'll  do !’ — waten  her  home  again,  and  don’t  i  house,  but  there  luul  been  a  horse-fair,  or  some- 
go  away,  you  may  be  sure,  knowing  that  Mrs.  thing  of  that  sort,  and  it  was  full.  I  was  obliged 
Thomp.son  was  vrriting  her  letter  to  Tally-ho,  to  put  up  somewhere  else,  but  I  came  backwards 
and  that  the  letter  would  be  posted  presently,  and  forwards  to  the  bar  for  a  couple  of  days. 
In  about  an  hour  or  so,  out  came  the  little  girl  and  there  was  the  letter,  always  behind  the 
again,  with  the  letter  in  her  hand.  I  went  up,  glass.  At  last  I  thought  I’d  write  a  letter  to 
and  said  something  to  the  child,  whatever  it  Mr.  Pigeon  myself,  and  see  what  that  would  do. 
might  have  been ;  but  I  could  n’t  see  the  direc-  So  I  wrote  one,  and  posted  it,  but  I  purposely 
tion  of  the  letter,  because  she  held  it  with  the  addressed  it,  Mr.  John  Pigeon,  instead  of  Mr. 
seal  upwards.  However,  I  observed  that  on  the  Thomas  Pigeon,  to  see  what  that  would  do.  In 
hack  of  the  letter  there  was  what  we  call  a  kiss  the  morning  (a  very  wet  morning  it  was)  I 
— a  drop  of  wax  by  the  side  of  the  seal — and  watched  the  postman  down  the  street,  and  cut 
again,  you  im<lerstand,  that  was  enough  for  me.  into  the  bar,  just  before  he  reached  the  Warwick 
I  saw  her  post  the  letter,  waited  till  she  was  Arms.  In  he  came  presently  with  my  letter, 
gone,  then  went  into  the  shop,  and  asked  to  see  ‘  Is  there  a  Mr.  John  Pigeon  staying  here  ?’ 
the  master.  When  he  came  out,  I  told  him,  ‘No! — stop  a  bit  though,’  says  the  barmaid; 

‘  Now,  I’m  an  officer  in  the  Detwtive  Force ;  :  and  she  twk  down  the  letter  behind  the  glass, 
there’s  a  letter  with  a  kiss  been  posted  here  just  ‘  No,’  says  she,  ‘  it’s  Thomas,  and  he  is  not  stay- 
now,  for  a  man  that  I’m  in  search  of ;  and  what  ing  here.  W ould  you  do  me  a  favor,  and  post 
I  have  to  ask  of  you  is,  that  you  will  let  me  this  for  me,  as  it  is  so  wet  ?’  The  postman  said 
look  at  the  direction  of  that  letter.’  He  was  ‘Yes.’  She  folded  it  in  another  envelope,  directed 
very  civil — ^took  a  lot  of  letters  from  the  box  in  it,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  put  it  in  his  hat,  and 
the  window — shook  ’em  out  on  the  counter  with  away  he  went 

the  faces  downwarxis — and  there  among  ’em  was  “  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  direc- 
the  identical  letter  with  the  kiss.  It  was  directed  ti^^n  of  that  letter.  It  was  addressed,  ‘Mr. 

‘  Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon,  Post-Office,  B - ,  to  be  Thomas  Pigeon,  Post-Office,  R - ,  Northamp- 

left  ’till  called  for.’  Down  I  went  to  B- - (a  tonshire,  to  be  left  till  called  for.’  Off  I  started 

hundred  and  twenty  miles  or  so)  that  night  directly  for  R - .  I  said  the  same  at  the  post- 

Early  next  morning  I  went  to  the  post-office ;  office  there  as  I  had  said  at  B - ;  and  again  I 

saw  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  that  department ;  waited  three  days  before  anybody  came.  At 
told  him  who  I  was;  and  that  my  object  was  to  last  another  chap  on  horseback  came.  ‘Any 
see  and  track  the  party  that  should  come  for  the  letters  for  Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon?’  ‘Where  do 

letter  for  Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon.  He  was  very  you  come  from?’  ‘New  Inn,  near  R - .’ 

polite,  and  said,  ‘  You  shall  have  every  as.sist-  He  got  tlie  letter,  and  away  he  went — at  a  can- 
ance  we  can  give  you ;  you  can  wait  inside  the  ter. 

office;  and  we’ll  take  care  to  let  you  know  when  “I  made  my  inquiries  about  the  New  Inn, 

anyboily  comes  for  the  letter.’  Well,  I  waited  near  R - ,  and  hearing  it  was  a  solitary  sort 

there  three  days,  and  began  to  think  that  no-  of  house,  a  little  in  the  horse  line,  about  a 
body  ever  woull  come.  At  last  the  clerk  whis-  couple  of  miles  from  the  station,  I  thought 
per^  to  me,  ‘  Here  1  Detective !  Somebody’s  I’d  go  and  have  a  look  at  it  I  found  it  what  it 
come  for  the  letter  I’  ‘  Keep  him  a  minute,’  said  I,  had  been  described,  and  sauntered  in,  to  look 
and  1  ran  round  to  the  outside  of  the  office,  about  me.  The  landlady  was  in  the  bar,  and  I 
There  I  saw  a  young  chap  with  the  appearance  was  trying  to  get  into  conversation  with  her ; 
of  an  ostler  holding  a  horse  by  the  bridle,  asked  her  how  business  was,  and  spoke  about 
stretching  the  bridle  across  the  pavement  while  the  wet  weather,  and  so  on ;  when  I  saw, 
he  waited  at  the  post-office  window  for  the  letter,  i  through  an  open  door,  three  men  sitting  by  the 
I  began  to  pat  the  horse,  and  that ;  and  I  said  i  fire  in  a  sort  of  parlor  or  kitchen,  and  one  of 
to  tile  boy,  ‘  Why,  this  is  Mr.  Jones’s  mare!’  I  those  men,  according  to  the  description  I  had  of 
‘  No,  it  a’nt.’  ‘No?’  said  I:  ‘she’s  very  like  I  him,  was  Tally-ho  Thompson ! 

Mr.  Jones’s  mare !’  ‘  She  an’t  Mr.  Jones’s  mare,  i  “  I  went  and  sat  down  among  ’em,  and  trie<i 
anyhow,’  says  he :  ‘  it’s  Mr.  So-and-So’s,  of  the  |  to  make  things  agreeable ;  but  they  were  veiy 
W arwick  Anna’  And  up  he  jumped,  and  off  I  shy — wouldn’t  talk  at  all-— looked  at  me  and  at 
he  went — letter  and  all.  I  got  a  cab,  followed  i  one  another  in  a  way  quite  the  reverse  of  socia- 
on  the  box,  and  was  so  quick  after  him,  that  I  I  ble.  I  reckoned  ’em  up,  and  finding  that  they 
came  into  the  stable-yard  of  the  Warwick  Arms  !  were  all  three  bigger  men  than  me,  and  consicl- 
by  one  gate  just  as  he  came  in  by  another.  I  |  ering  that  their  looks  were  ugly — that  it  was  a 
went  into  the  bar,  where  there  was  a  young  !  lonely  place — railroad  station  two  miles  off — and 
woman  serving,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy-  j  night  coming  on — thought  I  couldn’t  do  better 
and-water.  He  came  in  directly,  and  handed  '  than  have  a  drop  of  brandy -and-water  to  keep 
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my  courage  up.  So  I  called  for  my  brandy-and- 
water ;  and  as  I  was  sitting  drinking  it  by  the 
hre,  Thompson  got  up  and  went  out 

“  Now  the  difficulty  of  it  was  that  I  wasn’t 
sure  it  wa$  Thompson,  because  I  had  never  set 
eyes  on  him  before;  and  what  I  had  wanted 
was  to  be  quite  certain  of  him.  However,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  follow,  and  put  a 
bold  face  upon  it  I  found  him  talking  outside 
in  the  yard  with  the  landlady.  It  turned  out 
afterwai^  that  he  was  wanted  by  a  Northamp¬ 
ton  officer  for  something  else,  and  that  knowing 
that  officer  to  be  pock-marked  (as  I  am  myself,) 
he  mistook  me  for  him.  As  I  have  observed,  I 
found  him  talking  to  the  landlady  outside.  I 
put  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder — ^this  way — and 
said,  ‘  Tally-ho  Thompson,  it’s  no  use.  I  know 
you.  I’m  an  officer  firom  London,  and  I  take 
you  into  custody  for  felony  1’  ‘  That  be  d — d !’ 
ys  Tally-ho  Thompson. 

“  We  went  back  into  the  house,  and  the  two 
friends  began  to  cut  up  rough,  and  their  looks 
did’nt  please  me  at  all,  I  assure  you.  ‘  Let  the 
man  go.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?’ 

‘  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  going  to  do  with  him. 
I’m  going  to  take  him  to  London  to-night,  as 
sure  as  I’m  alive.  I’m  not  alone  here,  whatever 
you  may  think.  You  mind  your  own  business, 
and  keep  yourselves  to  yourselves.  It  ’ll  be 
better  for  you,  for  I  know  you  both  very  well.’ 
I'd  never  seen  or  heard  of  ’em  in  all  my  life,  but 
mv  bouncing  cowed  ’em  a  bit,  and  they  kept  off, 
wbile  Thompson  was  making  ready  to  go.  I 
thought  to  myself,  however,  that  they  might  be 
coming  after  me  on  the  dark  road  to  rescue 
Thompson;  so  I  said  to  the  landlady,  ‘What 
men  have  you  got  in  the  house.  Missis?’  ‘  We 
haven’t  got  no  men  here,’  she  said,  sulkily. 

‘  You  have  got  an  ostler,  I  suppose  ?’  ‘  Yes, 
we’ve  got  an  ostler.’  ‘  Let  me  see  him.’  Pres¬ 
ently  he  came,  and  a  shaggy-headed  young 
fellow  he  was.  ‘  Now  attend  to  me,  young  man,’ 
says  I ;  ‘  I’m  a  detective  officer  from  London. 
This  man’s  name  is  Thompson.  I  have  taken 
him  into  custody  for  felony.  I’m  going  to  take 
him  to  the  railroad  station.  I  call  upon  you,  in 
the  Queen’s  name,  to  assist  me ;  and  mind  you, 
my  friend,  you’ll  get  yourself  into  more  trouble 
than  you  know  of,  if  you  don’t!’  You  never 
saw  a  person  open  his  eyes  so  wide.  ‘  Now, 
Thompson,  come  along  1’  says  I.  But  when  I 
took  out  the  handcuffs,  Thompson  cries,  ‘Nol 
None  of  thatl  I  won’t  stand  them!  I’ll  go 
along  with  you  quiet,  but  I  won’t  bear  none  of 
that!’  ‘Tally-ho  Thompson,’  I  said,  ‘Fm  will¬ 
ing  to  behave  as  a  man  to  you,  if  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  behave  as  a  man  to  me.  Give  me  your 
word  that  you  will  come  peaceably  along,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  handcuff  you.’  ‘I  will,’  says 
Thompson,  ‘but  I’ll  have  a  glass  of  brandy 
first’  ‘I  don’t  care  if  I’ve  another,’  said  1. 
‘  We’ll  have  two  more.  Missis,’  said  the  fnends; 
‘and  con-found  you.  Constable,  you’ll  give  your 
•  man  a  drop,  won’t  you  ?’  I  was  agreeable  to 
that,  so  we  had  it  all  round,  and  then  my  man 
and  I  took  Tally-ho  Thompson  safe  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  I  carried  him  to  London  that  night 


He  was  afterwards  acquitted  on  account  of  a 
defect  in  the  evidence;  and  I  understand  he 
always  praises  me  up  to  the  skies,  and  says  I’m 
one  of  the  best  of  men.” 

The  largest  of  all  the  classes  of  thieves, 
and  that  which  employs  the  most  extensive 
range  of  intellect,  of  age,  and  of  dress,  is 
the  piclq)ockct.  From  the  first-rate  thief 
who  “  works”  about  the  banks  for  six  or 
nine  months  until  he  gets  a  “good  thing,” 
to  the  miserable  urchin  who  filches  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  how  va.st  a  descent ! 
Although  strung  together  by  the  common 
thread  of  crime,  and  pursuing,  as  it  were, 
the  same  line  of  business,  a  duke  could 
not,  and  certmnly  would  not,  look  down 
upon  a  street-sweeper  with  half  the  hauteur 
that  the  leading  rogues  do  upon  the  Fagin- 
led  urchin  who  replenishes  with  bandanas 
the  stalls  of  Field-lane.  The  popular  no¬ 
tion  of  swell-mobsmen  is  far  wide  of  the 
truth.  It  is  supposed  that  they  may  be 
at  once  recognized  by  a  certain  ultra-fop¬ 
pish  manner  of  dressing,  .and  an  excess  of 
jewellery,  whereas  the  aim  of  a  professor 
of  the  “  conveying”  art  is  to  go  about  his 
occupation  unobserved,  for  to  be  known 
to  the  police  is  to  be  disapjwinted  of  his 
booty.  He  has  his  clothes  built  by  the 
most  correct  tailor,  and  gets  himself  up  as 
much  like  a  gentleman  as  possible ;  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  his  art,  it  is  true,  oblige  him  to 
carry  a  coat  over  his  arm  in  all  weathers, 
but  so  may  any  veritable  man  of  fashion, 
without  creating  suspicion.  Still,  though 
he  may  manage  to  pass  free  in  a  crowd, 
and  frequent  fashionable  assemblies  without 
being  suspected  by  the  public,  the  pro¬ 
fessed  thief^atcher  is  rarely  to  be  deceived 
by  ap  pearances.  As  the  himter  marks  his 
quarry  by  peculiar  signs  known  only  to 
his  craft,  so  the  detective  can  at  once  a.s- 
certain  whether  the  fine  gentleman  walk¬ 
ing  carelessly  along  is  “  wrong,”  as  the 
slang  term  is,  or  a  respectable  character. 

The  principal  si^  by  which  a  thief  may 
be  distinguished  m  any  assembly  is  the 
wandering  of  his  eye.  Whilst  those  about 
him  are  either  listening  to  a  speaker  or 
witnessing  a  8p)ectacle,  his  orbits  are  p<‘er- 
ing  restlessly,  not  to  8.ay  anxiously,  around. 
When  the  thief-taker  sees  this  he  knows 
his  man.  One  of  the  detective  pwlice  who 
attended  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Duke  oi  Wellington’s  College, 
thus  explained  to  us  the  capture  of  a 
gentlemanly-looking  pierson  who  was  pi  es- 
ent  on  that  occasion : 
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“  If  you  ask  me  to  give  my  reason  why  I  i  swmdler.  The  keen-eyed  conductor  was  not  in 
thought  this  person  a  thief  the  moment  I  saw  .  tlie  car,  and,  had  he  rK-en  there,  the  necessity 
him,  1  could  not  tell  you ;  I  did  not  even  know  ,  for  habitual  suspicion,  incidental  to  his  position, 
myself.  There  was  something  about  him,  as  ;  would  so  far  have  removed  his  original  send- 
al>oiit  all  swell-mobsmcn,  that  immediately  at-  i  incnts  of  generosity  as  to  make  him  turn  a  deaf 
tracted  my  attention,  and  le<l  me  to  bend  my  ear  to  my  request,  and  there  was  not  one  of  my 
eye  upon  them.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice  |  fellow  travellers  whose  physiognomy  would  have 
iny  watching  him,  but  passed  on  into  the  thick  i  warranted  me  in  appealing  to  him.  So,  rccollect- 
of  the  crowd,  but  then  he  turned  and  looked  !  ing  that  my  checks  were  marke<l  Chicago,  and 
t.>wards  the  spot  in  which  I  was — this  was  j  seeing  that  the  thiefs  ticket  hore  the  same 
enough  for  mu,  altliough  I  had  never  seen  him  |  name,  I  re.solved  to  wait  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
before,  and  he  had  not  to  my  knowledge  at-  !  or  the  reappearance  of  my  friends.  .  .  .  With 
tempt^  any  pocket  I  immediately  made  my  I  a  whoop  like  an  Indian  war-whoop  the  cars  ran 
way  towards  him,  and  tapping  him  on  the  into  a  shed — they  stopped — the  pickpocket  got 
shovdder,  asked  him  abruptly,  ‘  What  do  you  I  up — I  got  up  too — the  baggage-master  came  to 
do  here  ?’  Without  any  hesitation,  ho  said  in  I  the  door :  *  This  gentleman  has  the  checks  for 
an  under  tone,  ‘  I  should  not  have  come  if  1  i  my  baggage,’  said  I,  pointing  to  the  thief. 


iiad  known  I  should  have  seen  any  of  you.’  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  was  working  with  any  j 
companions,  and  he  said :  ‘  No,  upon  my  word,  I 
I  am  alone ;’  upon  this  I  took  him  on  to  the  j 
room  which  we  had  provided  for  the  safe  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  swell-mobsmcn.”  j 

Tins  was  a  daring  stroke,  but  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  a-s  it  deserved.  If  the  man  had 
been  really  honest  he  would  have  turned 
indignantly  upon  the  person  who  question¬ 
ed  him,  but  pickpockets  are  essentially 
cowards,  both  morally  and  physically,  and 
they  generally  come  down  at  once  to  save 
trouble,  when  the  officer  has  his  eye  upon 
tiicm,  as  the  opossums  were  wont  to  do 
when  they  espied  that  dead  shot  Colonel 
Crockett.  There  is  a  striking  example  of 
tills  weakness  of  their  tribe  in  the  amusing 
work  of  the  ‘English  woman  in  America.’ 
The  scene  is  an  American  railway-carriage. 

“  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  study  physiog¬ 
nomy  since  leaving  England,  and  was  horrified 
by  the  appearance  of  my  next  neighbor.  His 
forehead  was  low,  his  deep-set  and  rcstle.ss  eyes 
significant  of  cunning,  and  I  at  once  set  him 
down  as  a  swindler  or  pickpocket.  My  con¬ 
victions  of  the  truth.of  my  inferences  were  so 
strong,  that  I  removed  my  purse — in  which, 
however,  acting  by  advice,  1  never  carried  more 
tiian  five  dollars — from  my  pocket,  leaving  in  it 
only  my  handkerchief  and  the  checks  for  my 
b.iggage,  knowing  that  I  could  not  possibly  keep 
a>vakc  the  whole  morning.  In  spite  of  my  en¬ 
deavors  to  the  contrary,  I  soon  sank  into  an 
oblivious  state,  from  which  I  awoke  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  my  companion  was  withdrawing 
his  hand  from  my  pocket  My  first  impulse 
WHS  to  make  an  exclamation ;  my  second,  which 
I  carried  into  execution,  to  ascertain  my  loss, 
n  hich  I  found  to  be  the  very  alarming  one  of 
my  baggage-checks,  my  whole  property  being 
thereby  placed  at  this  vagabond’s  ffi.'^posal,  for 
I  knew  perfectly  well,  that  if  I  claimed  my 
trunks  without  my  checks,  the  acute  baggage- 
master  would  have  set  me  down  as  a  bold 
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bewildered,  he  took  them  from  his  waistcoat- 
I>ocket,  gave  them  to  the  baggage-master,  and 
went  hastily  away.  I  had  no  inclination  to  cry 
‘  Stop  thief  I’  and  had  barely  time  to  congratu¬ 
late  myself  on  the  fortunate  impvilse  which  had 
led  me  to  say  what  I  did,  when  my  friends  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  next  car.  They  were  too  highly 
amused  with  my  recital  to  sympathize  at  all 
with  my  feelings  of  annoyance ;  and  one  of  them, 
a  gentleman  filling  a  high  situation  in  the  East, 
laughed  heartily,  saying,  in  a  thoroughly 
Amcincan  tone,  ‘The  English  ladies  must  be 
’cute  customers  if  they  can  outwit  Yankee  pick¬ 
pockets.’  ” 

The  quickness  and  presence  of  mind  of 
this  lady  wa.s  worthy  of  the  practised  skill 
of  the  detective  who  marked  his  man  at 
the  Wellington  College  ceremonial.  That 
same  gathering  afforded  another  example 
of  the  cowardice  of  the  swell-mob.  Imme¬ 
diately  they  came  upon  the  ground  four¬ 
teen  of  them  were  netted  before  they  had 
time  to  try  the  lightness  of  their  fingers. 
They  were  confined  in  a  single  room  with 
only  two  policemen  to  guard  them,  yet 
they  never  attempted  to  escape,  although 
their  apprehension  was  illegal,  but  waited 
patiently  imtil  the  crowd  had  dispersed. 
When  the  doors  were  thrown  open  they 
immediately  made  a  rush  like  so  many 
rats  from  a  trap,  and  never  stopped  until 
they  were  well  out  of  sight  of  the  police. 
The  rapidity  with  which  they  bolted  was 
caused  by  their  desire  to  avoid  being 
paraded  before  the  assembled  constables, 
a  measure  which  is  often  taken  by  the 
police,  in  order  that  they  may  know  their 
men  on  another  occasion.  If,  however, 
the  swell-mobsman’s  eve  is  for  ever 
wandering  in  search  of  his  prey,  so  also  is 
that  of  the  detective,  and  instances  may 
occur  when  the  one  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  other.  At  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  a  party  of  detectives  distributed 
araonff  the  crowd,  observed  several  foreign- 
17 
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ere  looking  about  them  in  a  manner  cal¬ 
culated  to  rouse  their  suspicions.  These 
individuals  were  immediately  taken  into 
custody,  notwithstanding  their  strong  and 
vehement  expostulations,  made  in  very 
good  French.  When  brought  before  the 
insjiector,  it  came  out  that  they  were 
Belgian  police,  sent  over  at  the  request  of 
our  Government  to  keep  a  look-out^  on  the 
manvaia  aujets  of  their  own  nation. 

The  swell-mobsmen  proper,  generally 
work  together  at  races  in  gangs  of  from 
three  to  seven,  those  who  “  cover,”  a.s  it  is 
termed,  making  a  rush  to  create  jiressure, 
in  order  that  the  pickpocket  may  use  his 
hand  without  being  noticed.  In  taking 
watches  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
ring  is  cut  by  a  pair  of  wire  nijipers.  This 
is  rarely  the  case;  thieves  have  no  time  in 
operating  to  use  any  other  implement  than 
their  own  nimble  fingers,  and  the  ring  of 
the  watch  is  wrenched  off  witli  the  utmost 
ease,  as  the  purchase  upon  it  is  very  great. 
A  police  magistrate,  of  large  experience, 
suggests  that  the  way  to  baflle  the  fra¬ 
ternity  would  be  to  make  the  rin«j  teork 
upon  a  swivel.  Inferior  classes  of  thieves 
work  in  smaller  “  schools,”  say  of  a  couple 
of  women  and  a  boy,  whose  little  hand  is 
capitally  adapted  for  the  work.  Whilst 
one  woman  pushes,  the  lad  attempts  the 
pocket  of  the  person  nearest  him,  and  the 
third  “  watches  it  off,”  as  it  is  called ;  if  she 
observes  that  the  youth’s  attentions  have 
been  noticed,  she  immediately  draws  him 
back  with  a  “Ila,  Jhonny,  why  do  you 
push  the  lady  so !”  Look  to  your  pockets, 
good  reader,  when  you  see  forward  little 
Jhonnies  about — esjiecially  at  railway 
stations.  Such  places  are  the  chief  resort 
of  this  class  of  pickpockets,  and  we  hear 
that  theatres  and  churches,  just  as  the 
people  are  coming  out,  are  favorite 
haunts — the  women  creating  a  stoppage 
at  the  door,  and  the  children  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Women’s  pockets  are  much 
more  easily  picked  than  men’s,  for  the 
reason  that  the  o|)ening  through  the  dre.s8 
to  it  is  larger,  and  it  liangs  by  its  weight 
free  of  the  person.  In  a  crowd  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  easy  enough,  as  the  general  pres¬ 
sure  masks  the  movement  of  the  depre¬ 
dator’s  hand ;  when  the  victim  is  walking, 
a  more  artistic  management  is  required. 
The  hand  is  inserted  at  the  moment  that 
the  right  leg  is  thrown  forward,  because 
the  pocket  then  hangs  behind  the  limb, 
an  essential  condition  for  the  thie^  as  the 
slightest  motion  is  otherwise  felt  ujion  the 
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leg.  The  trowser-pockets  of  a  man  are 
never  attempted  in  the  streets :  but  in  a 
crowd,  as  at  a  race,  he  can  l>e  cleaned  out 
bjr  a  school  of  mobsmen  of  everything  in 
lus  possession,  with  little  fear  of  detection. 
The  first  step  is  to  select  their  victim;  to 
do  this  demands  some  caution ;  and  if  they 
cannot  see  whether  he  carries  a  purse,  and 
if  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  watch¬ 
ing  him  pull  it  out,  they  will  feel  all  his 
pockets.  The  “  spotter,”  as  he  is  called, 
passes  his  han<l  across  the  clothes,  seem- 
mgly  in  the  most  accidental  manner ; 
sometimes  twice  when  he  is  in  doubt.  The 
tact  that  there  is  booty  being  ascertained, 
the  confederates  surround  him,  and  wait 
for  the  coming  off  of  a  race.  Just  as  the 
horse  is  at  the  winning-post  there  is  a  rush 
forward  of  the  crowd ;  of  this  the  mobs¬ 
men  take  advant.age,  while  the  victim, 
perhaps,  for  better  security,  keeps  his 
hand  over  his  pocket,  but  in  vain.  At  a 
critical  moment  the  m.an  behind  tips  his 
hat  over  his  eyes;  instinctively  he  lifts  up 
his  hand  to  set  it  right,  and  the  next 
moment  his  pocket  is  hanging  inside  out. 
Few  betting  men  who  attend  much  at 
races  have  escaped  being  thoroughly  clean¬ 
ed  out.  It  is  rarely  that  Londoners  are 
robbed  in  the  streets ;  they  are  too  busy, 
and  move  on  too  fiist.  Country  people 
form  the  chief  game  of  the  light-fingere<l 
gentry :  as  they  stare  about,  they  instantly 
betray  themselves  to  their  watchful  enemy, 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  admiration  at 
everything  about  them,  fall  an  easy  prey. 
The  thief  in  search  of  purses  or  h.andker- 
chiefs  always  makes  his  way,  trout-like, 
against  the  stream.  There  are  places, 
which,  to  carry  out  our  piscatorial  analo¬ 
gy,  seem  “  ground  baited”  for  these  fish¬ 
ers.  Temple  Bar,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
the  Shoreilitch  end  of  Bishojisgate,  IIol- 
born,  Cheapside,  and  other  crowded 
thoroughfares  all  afford  excellent  sjmrt  for 
the  pickpockets,  and  any  one  acquainted 
with  their  “manners  and  customs”  may 
occasionally  sec  them  exercising  their 
craft  at  these  localities,  if  he  watches 
narrowly.  They  look  out  for  a  temporary 
stoppage  in  the  stream  of  people,  and  a 
horse  tallen  in  the  highway,  an  .altercation 
between  a  cabman  and  his  fare,  a  fight,  a 
crowd  round  a  picture-shop,  are  all  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities,  of  wliich  they  in¬ 
stantly  take  adv.antage. 

The  M.ay-moetings  at  Exeter-hall,  how¬ 
ever,  form  the  most  splendid  harvests  for 
the  pickpocket.  If  the  members  of  the 
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various  religious  denominations  who  flock 
thither  escape  the  hustle  on  the  hall  stairs, 
they  are  waited  ujK>n  with  due  attention 
in  the  omnibus.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  attend  these  ^lay-meetings  are  well 
known  to  be  ‘omnibus  |)eoj)le:’  they 
lodge  or  visit,  for  the  short  period  of  their 
sojourn  in  town,  either  at  Islington,  Cla|»- 
ham,  or  Camberwell,  and  the  “\V aterloos” 
and  the  “  Victorias”  are  followe«l  by  the 
fraternity  as  certainly  as  a  sick  ship  in  the 
tro|)ics  is  followe<l  by  the  sharks.  Omni¬ 
buses  are  generally  “  worked”  by  a  man 
!Uid  a  woman;  the  woman  seats  herself  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  most  resjiectJible- 
looking  female  passenger  she  can  see,  and 
the  man  if  jiossible  takes  a  place  opjjosite 
the  indivi<lual  to  l>e  operated  upon.  If 
she  be  a  young  person,  the  man  “  stares 
her  out  of  countenance,”  and,  M’hilst  eon- 
fused  by  his  impertinence,  the  ‘  pal,’  by 
the  aid  of  a  cloak  thrown  over  her 
arm,  or,  if  a  man,  by  passing  his  hand 
through  the  pocket  of  his  cloak  made  oj>en 
on  the  inside  for  the  puqiose,  is  able  to 
rifle  her  pockets  at  leisure.  If  the  victim 
be  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  lady,  her 
attention  is  engaged  in  conversation  whilst 
the  clearing  out  process  is  going  on.  The 
trick  done,  the  confederates  get  out  at  the 
first  convenient  op[X)rtunity.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  a  pickpocket  pursues  his  avoca¬ 
tion  alone ;  but  a  case  has  been  reported 
lately  in  the  newspapers,  which  proves 
that  a  clever  artist  can  work  single-handed. 
A  man  named  William  Henry  Harbor  was 
cJiarged  at  the  Worshijvstreet  court  with 
robbing  a  lady  of  her  porte-monnaio  in  a 
Stoke  Newington  omnibus:  he  w.as  well 
known  to  the  police,  but  had  generally 
escaped  by  his  adroitness.  Ilis  maiueuvres 
were  thus  described  by  a  lady,  a  resident 
of  Stoke  Newington,  who  had  been  robbed 
by  him  on  a  previous  occasion : 

“She  had  gotinto  an  omnibus,”  she  said,  “at 
Kingsland,  several  weeks  back,  to  convey  her  to 
town,  and  found  herself  next  to  a  gentlemanly- 
looking  stout  man,  who  was  dressed  in  sober 
black,  with  a  white  neckerchief,  and  apparently 
a  Dissenting  minister.  The  gentleman  gradually 
encroachetl  upon  her,  and  pressefl  upon  her, 
but  she  thought  nothing  of  it,  as  he  was  very 
intent  upon  reading  a  newspaper  the  whole  way 
— so  intent,  indeed,  that  she  did  not  see  his  face, 
ivnd  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  his  newspaper 
several  times  ])artially  covered  her  dress.  The 
stranger  shortly  after  got  out,  and  she  did  so 
al.so  in  a  few  minutes,  and  upon  then  placing 
her  hand  in  her  pocket  to  make  some  purchase, 
she  found  that  her  purse  had  been  stolen,  and 


with  it  seven  sovereigns  and  a  quantity  of  sil¬ 
ver.” 

The  “Dissenting Minister” had  evidently 
worked  the  Stoke  Newington  road  regu¬ 
larly,  and  no  doubt  the  “  sober  black”  and 
the  white  handkerchief  was  assumed  with 
a  |)erfect  knowledge  of  the  “  serious”  cla.ss 
ot  passengers  he  was  likely  to  encounter 
in  omnibuses  running  to  that  suburb. 
Robberies  of  this  kind  have  enormously 
increa.sed  of  late.  The  security  with 
which  pickpockets  can  work,  withdrawn 
as  they  are  from  the  surveillance  of  the 
police,  is  a  great  incentive  to  thieves  to 
take  to  this  particular  line  of  busincs.s. 

The  eaniings  of  what  is  called  a  “  school” 
of  Imys,  who  j»ick  pockets  in  concert, 
under  the  eye  of  a  master,  must  be 
considerable,  for  we  were  shown,  some 
time  since,  a  bill  made  out  by  one  of  those 
Fagins  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  his 
hopeful  youths,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  regular  charge  for  each  was  two 
guineas  a  week !  Tliis  pc'rson  was  well 
known  some  years  since  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  water,  as  Mo  Clarke.  He  attended 
races,*  dressed  in  the  deepest  black,  with 
his  young  assistants  in  jackets  and  turned- 
down  collars ;  and  the  whole  group,  to 
the  eye  of  the  general  observer,  presented 
the  sad  spectacle  of  a  widower  left  with 
a  family  of  young  children  to  lament  the 
loss  of  an  attachetl  mother.  Their  appear¬ 
ance  di.sarmedsusjucion,  and  enabled  them 
to  empty  the  pockets  of  those  around  them 
at  their  leisure.  The  subsequent  fate  of 
two  of  the  children,  though  nursed  in  hy¬ 
pocrisy  and  vice,  proves  tliat  the  old  say¬ 
ing  “  once  a  thief  always  a  thiet^”  is  not 
invariably  correct,  for  they  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  flourishing  cab  and  om¬ 
nibus  proprietors. 

The  advantage  of  working  out  of  sight 
of  the  jiolice  luis  lately  led  some  of  the 
swell-mob  to  go  to  church,  prayer-book  in 
hand,  and  pick  pockets  either  in  the  pews 
or  while  the  congregation  is  coming  down 
the  aisle.  Women  are  the  greatest  adepts 
at  this  kind  of  thieving,  and  they  are  con¬ 
stant  attendants  at  contirmation.s,  plunder¬ 
ing  in  sight  of  the  most  touching  rite  of 
the  Church.  The  dress  of  these  females 
is  perfect  enough,  but  with  them,  as  with 
most  other  members  of  the  swell-mob,  the 
flnish  is  entirely  on  the  outside;  they 
scarcely  ever  have  any  education,  and  the 
moment  they  open  their  mouths  they  be¬ 
tray  themselves.  This  fact  is  of  especial 
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service  in  detecting  another  large  class  of  | 
thieves — the  shoplifters.  A  lady  cannot 
go  into  tlie  shop  of  any  silkmercer  or  linen- 
draper  without  being  struck  wdth  the  rude 
manner  in  which  the  shopman  clears  the 
counter  immediately  the  purchaser  takes 
her  seat.  The  pluinlering  to  which  they 
are  subjected  is  some  excuse  for  their  sus¬ 
picions,  for  the  assistants  cannot  tell  at 
first  who  the  customer  may  be,  and  if  ex¬ 
pensive  goods  were  left  exposed  while 
their  backs  were  turned,  serious  robberies 
would  inevitably  occur.  The  value  of  the 
manner  of  speech,  as  diagnostic  of  charac¬ 
ter,  was  exemplified  not  long  since  at 
Messrs.  Swan  and  Edgar’s,  where  a  lady¬ 
like  person  asked  to  look  at  some  “  wal- 
lehciens;”  a  watch  Avas  kept  upon  the 
“  lady,”  and  she  Avas  speedily  detected  se¬ 
creting  a  card  of  valuable  lace. 

The  extent  of  pilfering  carried  on,  even 
by  ladies  of  rank  and  position,  is  A'ery 
great ;  there  are  persons  possessing  a 
mania  of  this  kind  so  well  known  among 
the  shopkeeping  community,  that  their 
addresses  and  descriptions  are  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  for  mutual  security.  The 
attendants  allow  them  to  secrete  what 
they  like  without  seeming  to  observe 
them,  and  afterwards  send  a  bill,  with  the 
prices  of  the  goods  purloined,  to  their 
houses.  Jewellers’  shops  are  especially 
oj)en  to  a  class  of  thieving  termed  “  palm¬ 
ing.”  One  of  the  gang  goes  in  first,  and 
engages  the  attention  of  the  assistant,  then 
another  drops  in  and  makes  inquiries  for 
some  article  "which  Is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  shop ;  then  perhaps  a  third,  without 
recognizing  his  companions,  follows  and 
asks  for  something,  saying  he  is  in  a  hurry, 
:w  he  has  to  be  off  by  a  certain  train,  and 
at  the  same  time  pulls  out  his  watch  to 
show  his  eagerness  to  be  served.  The 
shopkeeper’s  attention  is  thus  diverted 
from  the  confederates,  who  rob  the  trays 
before  them  of  their  valuable  contents. 
Some  of  these  fellows  are  so  dexterous 
that  if  they  perceive  any  person  Avatching 
them  they  can  “  palm”  back  the  goods  they 
have  secreted,  and,  on  being  accused,  put 
on  an  appearance  of  injured  innocence 
which  makes  the  tradesman  believe  that 
his  own  eyes  must  have  deceived  him. 
The  liigher  order  of  thieves  will  sometimes 
‘‘  ring  the  changes,”  as  it  is  called.  Tliis 
must  be  ranked  among  the  fine  arts  of 
swindling.  They  will  call  on  first-rate 
houses,  and  request  to  be  shown  valuable 
pieces  of  jewellery,  such  as  diamonds, 


necklaces,  and  bracelets,  which  are  kept 
in  cases.  Having  noted  the  case,  they  go 
away,  promising  to  call  with  “  a  lady.”  A 
case  exactly  similar  is  then  made,  Avith 
which  they  call  a  second  time,  and  ask  to 
see  the  identical  bracelet  they  before  ad¬ 
mired,  and  substituting  the  empty  case  for 
that  containing  the  jewels,  depart  Avith 
an  apparent  inability  to  decide  upon  the 
purchase.  Many  robberies  to  a  heavy 
amount  haA'e  taken  place  in  this  manner. 
Jewellers  are  luible  to  be  attacked  from 
without  as  Avell  as  from  Avithin.  From  the 
narration  communicated  by  a  prisoner  to 
Captain  Chesterton,  when  Governor  of 
Coldbath-fields  Prison,  we  extract  the 
folloAA’ing  method  of  procedure  in  AA'hat  is 
termed  “  starring  the  glaze 

“  One  or  two  parties  diA-ert  attention,  while 
another  ‘  stars.’  This  is  either  done  by  a  dia¬ 
mond,  or  by  inserting  a  small  penknife  through 
the  putty,  near  the  comer  of  a  pane,  and  crack¬ 
ing  it ;  the  wet  finger  carries  the  crack  in  any 
direction ;  an  angle  is  generally  formed.  The 
piece  is  wrought  to  and  through,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  ;  if  necessary  another  piece  is  ‘  starred’ 
to  allow  of  the  free  ingress  of  the  hand  In  a  re¬ 
tired  neighborhood  an  opportunity  is  taken  of 
tying  the  door,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  com¬ 
ing  out,  and  on  pas.sing  of  a  heavy  carriage  the 
hand  is  driven  through  a  stiuare  of  glass,  upon 
which  has  been  laid  a  piece  of  strong  paper, 
coated  with  treacle,  to  prevent  noise  from  the 
glass  falling,  and  then  articles  of  value  arc  re¬ 
moved.  This  is  termed  spanking  the  glaze.  At 
other  times  the  parties  intending  to  star  go  a 
night  or  two  before  and  break  one  of  the  lower 
squares  of  glass ;  a  watch  is  then  put  upon  the 
shop  to  know  when  the  s(]uare  is  renewed, 
which,  of  course,  the  putty  being  soft,  can  be 
removed  at  plea.sure  ;  a  piece  of  leather,  upon 
which  is  spread  some  pitch,  being  applied  to  the 
square  to  prevent  it  falling  when  pushed  in. 
Much  time  is  saved  this  way.” 

We  often  hear  of  the  march  of  intellect 
in  thieving,  and  the  height  to  which  its 
professors  have  carried  it  in  these  latter 
♦lays.  There  could  be  no  greater  delu¬ 
sion;  all  the  tricks  of  card-sharpers  ring- 
droppers,  purse-cutters,  *fec.,  are  centuries 
old,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are 
performed  a  bit  more  aclroitly  now  than 
in  the  days  of  Elizjibeth.  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  m  his  channing  paper  on  London 
Rogueries,  gives  examples  of  the  tricks  of 
the  Shakspearian  era,  which  prove,  as  he 
observes,  that  pickpocketing  in  all  its 
forms  Avas  taught  as  cleverly  in  the  days 
of  the  Tudors  as  by  Fagin  and  his  boys  in 
“  Oliver  Twist.”  His  account  of  a  school 
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of  thieves  discovered  in  1585,  is  an  in¬ 
stance  : 

“  Among  the  rest  they  found  one  W olton,  a 
gentleman  bom,  and  sometimes  a  merchant  of 
goo<l  credit,  but  fallen  by  time  into  decay.  This 
nuin  kept  an  ale-house  at  Smart’s  Key,  near  Bil¬ 
lingsgate,  and  after,  for  some  misdemeanor,  put 
down,  he  reared  up  a  new  trade  of  life ;  and  in 
the  same  house  he  procured  all  the  cut-purses 
in  the  city  to  repair  to  his  house.  There  was  a 
school-house  set  up  to  leam  young  boys  to  cut 
purses.  Two  devices  were  hung  up— one  was 
a  pocket  and  another  was  a  purse.  The  pocket 
had  in  it  certain  counters,  and  was  hung  about 
with  hawk’s  bells,  and  over  the  top  did  hang  a 
little  scaring  bell ;  the  purse  had  silver  in  it, 
and  he  that  could  take  out  a  counter  without 
any  noise  was  allowed  to  be  a  public  Foyster; 
and  he  that  could  take  a  piece  of  silver  out  of 
the  purse  without  noise  of  any  of  the  bells,  was 
adjudge<l  a  judicial  nypper,  according  to  their 
terms  of  art.” 

The  tricks  we  have  enumerated  all  re- 
(juire  cunning,  lightness  of  hand,  and  ad¬ 
dress,  nather  th.an  strength  and  courage. 
As  the  swell-mobsman  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  school,  so  the  cracksman  or  hou.se- 


minds  upon  the  subject  to  the  prison  au¬ 
thorities  admit  that  it  is  totally  impossible, 
without  alarming  the  inmates,  to  force  a 
window  that  is  lightly  barred  with  a  thin 
iron  bar  and  supplied  with  a  bell.  A 
shutter  thus  protected,  and  which  gives  a 
little  with  pressure,  will  not  allow  the 
centrebit  to  work  without  creating  a  mo¬ 
tion  which  is  sure  to  ring  the  alarum. 

Most  burglaries  of  any  importance,  es- 
j>ecially  those  in  which  much  plate  is 
stolen,  are  what  is  termed  “  put  up,” — 
that  is,  the  thieves  are  in  correspondence 
with  servants  in  the  house,  or  with  those 
that  have  been  discarded.  Many  robber¬ 
ies,  that  appear  to  h.avc  been  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  a  most  wonderful  manner  from  with¬ 
out,  are  committed  from  within.  In  “  put 
up”  robberies,  however,  the  thieves  sel¬ 
dom  allow  the  confederate  in  the  house  to 
know  when  the  robbery  is  to  come  off,  for 
fear  of  what  is  termed  a  “  double  plant,” 
that  is,  lest  the  person  who  originally 
“  put  up”  the  robbery,  should,  from  the 
stings  of  conscience,  or  for  other  rea¬ 
sons,  h.ave  officers  in  waiting  to  appre¬ 
hend  them.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for 


breaker  stands  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of ! 
the  other  gre.at  division  of  crime  which  at¬ 
tains  its  ends  by  force  and  courage.  Since 
the  ticket-ot-leave  system  has  been  in  ac¬ 
tion  this  department  has  flotirished  to  an 
alarming  degree.  The  released  convict 
reenters  the  community  with  the  enlarged 
experience  of  the  hulks,  and  with  a  brutal 
disregard  of  danger.  Suddenly  thrown 
upon  his  resources,  M'ith  a  bla.sted  charac¬ 
ter,  society  leaves  him  no  better  means 
of  livelihood  than  his  old  course  of  crime. 

( )ne  fellow  who  was  brought  up  to  Bow- 
Street  had  committed  no  less  than  four 
burglaries  within  three  weeks  after  he 
had  been  liberated!  Bands  of  ruffijuis, 
with  crai>e  masks  and  with  deadly  arms, 
stand  by  the  bed  at  dead  of  night,  and, 
after  robbing  and  terrifying  their  vic¬ 
tims,  leave  them  gagged  and  bound  in  a 
manner  that  would  disgrace  banditti 
It  is  true  these  burglaries  are  confined  to 
lonely  houses  situated  in  the  country  ;  but 
housebreaking  has  been  on  the  increa.se  of 
late  even  in  the  metropolis.  Some  of  the 
craftsmen  h.ave  become  so  expert  that  no 
system  of  bolts  or  bars  is  capable  of 
keeping  them  out.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
state,  however,  that  a  sheet  of  iron,  on 
the  inside  of  a  panel,  will  often  foil  the 
most  ex]H?*rt  burglars ;  and  all  ojiera- 
tors  of  this  class  who  have  opened  their 


adroit  burglars  to  know  where  the  valua¬ 
bles  are  kept,  and  the  general  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  house.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  Y.ankees  for  an  extremely  clever  me¬ 
thod  of  gaining  entrance  to  hotel  bed¬ 
chambers,  even  Avhen  the  inmate  has  fast¬ 
ened  the  door.  The  end  of  the  key  which 
projects  through  the  lock  Is  seized  by  a 
pair  of  steel  pliers,  and  the  door  is  unlock¬ 
ed  whilst  the  traveller  sleeps  in  fancied  se¬ 
curity.  Several  robberies  of  this  kind  have 
lately  taken  place.  The  most  ingenious 
pilfering  of  tne  “  put  up”  kind  we  ever 
heard  of  occurred  many  years  ago  in  a 
large  town  in  Hampshire.  A  gang  of 
first-rate  cracksmen  having  heard  that  a 
certain  banker  in  a  country  town  was  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  large  sums  of  money 
in  the  strong-box  of  the  banking-house,  in 
which  he  himself  dwelt,  determined  to 
carry  it  off.  For  this  purpose  the  most 
astute  and  respectable-looking  middle- 
aged  man  of  the  gang  was  dispatched  to 
the  town,  to  reconnoitre  the  premises  and 
get  an  insight  into  the  character  of  their 
victim.  The  banker,  he  ascertained,  be- 
j  longed  to  the  sect  of  Primitive  Metho¬ 
dists,  and  held  what  is  termed  “  love- 
1  feasts.”  The  cracksm.an  accordingly  got 
‘  himself  up  .os  a  preacher,  studied  the  pe- 
'  culiar  method  of  holding  forth  in  favor  with 
.  the  sect,  wore  a  white  neck-handkerchief. 
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assumed  the  nasal  whine,  and  laid  in  a 
powerful  stock  of  Scripture  phrases.  Thus 
armed,  he  took  occasion  to  hold  forth,  and 
that  “  so  moTingly”  that  the  rumors  of  his 
“  discourses”  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
])anker,  and  he  was  admitted  as  a  guest. 
His  foot  once  inside  the  doors,  he  rapidly 
‘‘  improved  the  occasion”  in  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  manner.  The  intimacy  grew,  and  he 
was  speedily  on  such  terms  of  friendship 
with  every  one  in  the  house  that  he  came 
and  went  without  notice.  He  acquainted 
himself  with  the  position  of  the  strong¬ 
box,  and  took  impressions  in  wax  of  the 
wards  of  the  locks.  These  he  sent  up  to 
his  pals  in  t6wn,  and  in  due  course  was 
supplied  with  false  keys.  With  these  he 
opened  the  strong-box,  and  made  exact 
notes  of  the  value  and  nature  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  replaced  everything  as  he  found 
it.  A  plan  of  the  street,  the  house,  and 
of  the  particular  chamber  in  which  the 
treasure  was  kept,  was  then  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  confederates  in  London. 
He  persuaded  his  kind  friend  the  banker 
I'o  hold  a  love-feast  on  the  evening  fixed 
for  the  final  stroke.  A  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  time  ap|x>inted  for  the  robbery, 
he  proposed  tnat  the  whole  assembly 
should  join  with  him  in  raising  their 
voices  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The 
cracksman  labored  hard  and  long  to  keep 
up  the  hymn,  and  noise  enough  was  made 
to  cover  the  designs  of  less  adroit  confed¬ 
erates  than  his  own.  The  pseudo-preach¬ 
er,  to  disarm  suspicion,  remained  with  his 
friend  for  a  fortnight  ^er  the  theft,  and 
on  his  departure  all  the  women  of  the 
“  persuasion”  wept  that  so  good  a  man 
should  go  away  from  among  them  ! 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  servants 
are  only  the  unconscious  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  housebreaker.  We  will 
venture  to  say  that  more  house  robberies  are 
committed  through  the  vanity  of  servant 
girls  than  from  any  other  cause.  A  smart 
young  fellow,  having  heard  that  plunder 
is  to  be  obtained  in  a  certain  house,  mau- 
ages  to  pick  up  an  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  female  domestics,  and  makes  vio¬ 
lent  love  to  her.  We  all  know  how  com¬ 
municative  young  women  are  to  their 
sweethearts,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in 
a  short  time  he  gets  from  her  every  par¬ 
ticular  that  he  requires — the  habits  of  the 
family,  the  times  of  their  going  out,  the 
|K)sition  of  the  plate-chest,  and  the  fiisten- 
ings  of  the  doors.  Where  only  a  serv'ant- 
pf-all-work  is  kept,  the  process  is  more 


simple.  The  lover  calls  in  the  absence  of 
the  family  at  church,  proposes  a  walk,  and 
takes  charge  of  the  street-door  key, 
which,  unseen  to  the  girl,  is  passed  to  a 
confederate ;  and  while  the  polite  lover 
and  his  lass  are  enjoying  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  the  house  is  being  ransacked. 
An  investigation  took  jilace  at  the  Laml)eth 
Police-court  a  few  months  ago,  where  the 
poor  girl,  who  had  been  made  the  tool  of 
the  housebreaker,  attempted  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide  in  order  to  e8ca|)e  the  consequences 
of  her  folly.  Her  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  “  plant”  was  made  upon  her, 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  stylo  of 
“  putting  up”  a  house  robbery : 

“  The  young  man  with  whom  she  had  casual¬ 
ly  become  acquainted  called  after  the  family  had 
gone  out,  and  she  asked  him  into  the  back  par¬ 
lor.  He  then  asked  her  to  dress  and  go  out 
with  him,  and  he  remained  in  the  back  parlor 
while  she  dressed.  While  in  the  back  parlor  he 
asked  her  if  she  could  get  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
she  told  him  she  could  not,  as  the  wiiie  was 
locked  up.  He  said  it  did  not  matter,  as  they 
should  have  one  when  they  went  out,  and  that 
he  expected  to  meet  his  sister  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle.  They  then  left  the  house  and  went 
for  a  walk,  and  on  reaching  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  remained  there  for  some  time,  waiting  for 
the  young  man’s  sister,  but  did  not  see  her. 
They  next  procee<led  to  a  public-house,  where 
they  had  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  the 
young  man  accompanied  her  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  where  they  parted,  with  the  intention 
that  they  should  meet  at  1  o’clock  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  and  spend  the  afternoon  together. 
On  going  to  unlock  the  door,  she  found  it  ajar, 
and  on  going  in  found  that  the  house  had  been 
robl)ed.  On  discovering  this  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  thought  she  would  make  up  a 
story  about  thieves  having  got  into  the  house, 
and  took  up  the  knife  and  chopped  her  hand ; 
but  after  this,  not  knowing  how  to  face  her  mas¬ 
ter  or  mistress  after  being  so  wicked,  she  took 
up  the  knife  again,  intending  to  kill  herself,  and 
inflicted  the  wound  on  her  throat” 

This  confession  was  enough  for  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  her  “  young  man,”  with  his  con¬ 
federates,  were  caught  and  convicted. 
The  frequency  of  these  robberies  shouhl 
put  housekeepers  on  their  guar<l  as  to 
what  followers  are  allowed,  lest  the  “young 
man”  should  turn  out  to  be  a  regular 
cracksman  in  disguise.  We  bid  the 
housekeeper  also  beware  of  another  d.anger 
that  sometimes  threatens  him,  when  he  has 
an  empty  house  for  a  neighbor.  Thieves 
always,  if  possible,  make  use  of  it  as  a  basis 
of  operations  against  the  others.  They 
creep,  towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
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when  the  inmates  are  "enerally  down 
st.airs,  along  the  parapet,  and  enter  snc- 
eessively  the  bed-rooms  of  the  adjoining 
tenements.  As  many  as  half-a-<lozen 
houses  have  thus  been  robbed  on  the 
s:itne  occasion.  Police  constables  always 
keep  a  careful  watch  np<ni  these  unten- 
auted  houses,  by  placing  private  marks 
on  some  part  of  the  premises ;  and  if  any 
of  these  signs  are  disturbed,  they  suspect 
that  something  is  wrong,  and  make  a  fur¬ 
ther  examination.  In  the  City,  where  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  property  is 
stored  in  warehouses,  the  private  marks 
are  much  more  use<l  than  in  other  |»ortions 
of  the  3Ietropolis,  ami  .are  continually 
changed,  lest  they  should  become  known 
to  thieves  and  be  tumetl  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

Professional  beggars  are,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  thieves,  but  as  they  are 
generally  recruited  from  the  lowest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  {)Opulation,  they  never  attain 
any  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  ]K;tty  acts  of  filching,  or  to  cun¬ 
ning  methods  of  circumventing  the  hon¬ 
est.  The  half-naked  wretch  that  appears 
to  be  addressing  the  basement  floor  in 
jjiteous  terms,  has  a  fine  eye  for  the 
s|H)ons  he  may  see  cleaning  below,  and 
tlie  shipwrecked  sailor  just  cast  .ashore 
from  St.  Giles’s  would  be  an  awkward 
])erson  to  meet  in  a  dark  suburban  lane. 
Professional  beggars  are  migratory  in 
their  habits.  They  travel  from  town  to 
town,  not  in  the  filthy  rags  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  them  in,  but  in  good  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  the  rags  are  carried  by  their  women, 
and  are  only  donned  when  they  are  near¬ 
ing  the  place  in  which  they  intend  to 
iK'g. 

There  is  an  audacious  class  of  thieves, 
termed  “  dragsmen,”  who  plunder  ve¬ 
hicles.  At  the  West  End,  they  chiefly 
o|)erate  upon  cabs  going  to  or  coming 
from  the  railway  stations.  As  this  kind  of 
thieving  Ls  carried  on  under  the  very  eyes 
i)f  the  foot-passengers,  it  is  rarely  attempt¬ 
ed  except  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
The  dragsman  manages  to  hang  on  be¬ 
hind  as  though  he  w’ere  merely  t.aking  a 
surreptitious  ride,  but  in  reality  to  cut  lea¬ 
ther  thongs  .and  undo  fastenings,  and  be 
.able  .at  any  convenient  moment  to  slip  off 
a  box  or  parcel  unobserved.  The  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  public  is  the  best  confeder¬ 
ate  of  this  sort  of  thief.  In  the  case  of 
fj.a  ly  Ellesmere’s  jewels  the  l)ox  was  put 
not  inside,  but  outside  the  cab  in  which 


the  valet  rode,  and  not  in  the  middle  of 
other  boxes,  but  the  hindermost  of  all — 
just  the  place  in  which  the  dragsman 
would  have  planted  it.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  robbery  was  effecte<l  between 
Berkeley- square  and  Grosvcnor-sfiuare,  .os 
a  m.an  w'as  seen  with  the  package  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  comer  of  3Iount-street,  Davies- 
street,  bargaining  with  a  cabman  to  take 
him  to  the  City.  The  man  and  hLs  booty 
were  driven  to  a  public-house,  but  the 
box  must  have  been  shifted  immediately  ; 
for  in  two  hours  from  the  time  it  w’as  lost 
it  was  found  rifled  of  its  contents  in  a 
waste  piece  of  ground  in  Shoreditch  It 
might  perhaps  for  a  moment  be  8usj)ecte<l 
that  this  w'.as  a  “  put  up”  robbery,  but  we 
are  precluded  from  adopting  this  view  of 
the  case,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  suspected 
that  the  man  sold  the  jewels,  which  were 
worth  j»erhaps  25,000/.,  for  a  very  trifling 
sum.  He  must  have  been  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  value,  and  having  by  a 
ch.ance  stroke  obtained  a  magnificent 
booty,  threw  it  away  for  an  old  song. 
Not  many  weeks  after  this  extraordinary 
robbery,  a  plate-chest  of  her  M.ajesty  was 
stolen  from  a  van  between  Buckingham 
Palace  and  the  (ireat  Western  Railway. 
There  were  persona  walking  alongshle  the 
vehicle,  and  it  seems  marvellous  how  it 
could  be  possible  to  remove  unseen  a 
heavy  chest  under  such  conditions :  but 
every  facility  was  given  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  fomier,  for  the  plunderers  to  do  their 
work  unmolested.  In  the  first  place,  the 
l)ox  was  put  in  such  a  position  th.at  its 
bottom  came  flush  with  the  ledge  of  the 
van.  Next,  the  journey  from  Buckingham 
Palace  to  Paddington  was  in  the  driver’s 
idea  too  far  to  go  without  baiting  on  the 
way  ;  therefore  bait  he  tlid  at  a  little  pub¬ 
lic-house,  .and  every  jicrson  in  charge  of 
the  property  went  inside  to  drink.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  account,  they  did  not 
stop  more  than  a  minute ;  this  minute 
was  enough — like  Laertes,  the  thief  might 
have  said,  “  ’twill  serve.”  In  this  instance, 
also,  the  box  was  found  empty  in  a  field 
at  Shoreditch,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
ticket-of-leave  man  had  a  hand  in  both 
robberies. 

The  domestic  habits  of  thieves  are  all 
pretty  much  alike;  fluctuating  between 
the  prison  and  the  hulks,  they  exhibit  the 
usual  characteristics  of  men  engaged  in 
dangerous  enterprises.  They  mainly  pass 
their  time,  when  not  at  “  work,”  in  gam¬ 
bling,  smoking,  and  drinking,  and  hi  listen- 
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ing  to  the  adventures  of  their  companions.  ; 
It  must  he  remembered,  however,  that 
the  professed  thief^  even  if  he  drinks,  is 
never  drunk  ;  he  is  employed  in  desper¬ 
ate  undertakings,  which  require  him  to 
have  his  wits  about  him  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  the  honest  man.  When  a 
pickpocket  is  flush  of  money  he  sjwnds  it 
in  the  most  lavish  manner — takes  a  tour 
with  his  female  companion  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  to  any  other  place  he  has  a 
wish  to  see,  and  puts  up  at  the  best  ho¬ 
tels.  In  some  of  these  trips  he  tliinks  no¬ 
thing  of  spending  30^.  in  a  fortnight,  and 
when  the  money  is  gone  he  comes  hack 
again  “  to  work.”  TWeves  are  generally 
^thful  to  each  other ;  indeed  the  com¬ 
munity  of  danger  in  which  they  live  de- 
velopcs  this  virtue  to  an  unusual  extent. 
If  a  “  pal”  is  apprehended,  they  cheerful¬ 
ly  put  down  their  guinea  apiece  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  counsel  for  his  trial,  and  if 
he  should  be  imprisoned  they  make  a  col¬ 
lection  for  him  when  he  comes  out.  A 
curious  circumstance  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  news  of  any  of  the  body  having 
been  arrested  travels  among  his  compan¬ 
ions.  We  are  assured  that  no  sooner  is  a 
young  thief  captured  and  taken  to  the 
station-house,  although  he  may  have  been 
plundering  far  away  from  his  home,  than 
some  associate  brings  him  his  dinner  or 
tea  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  best  class  of  swell-mobsmen  some¬ 
times  act  ujxm  the  joint-stock  principle, 
“with  limited  liabilities.”  When  a  good 
thing  is  in  prospect — ^a  gold-dust  robbery 
or  a  bank  robbery — ^it  is  not  unusual  for 
several  of  them  to  “  post”  as  much  as  50/. 


apiece  in  order  to  provide  the  sinews  of 
war  to  carry  on  the  plan  in  a  business-like 
manner.  If  in  the  end  the  job  succeeds, 
the  money  advaftced  is  carefully  paid  back 
to  the  persons  advancing  it — several  of 
whom  have  lived  for  years  on  plunder 
thus  obtained,  without  the  police  being 
able  to  detect  them.  Often  the  receivers 
make  these  adventures  in  crime,  and  plot 
the  robbery  of  a  jeweller’s  shop  with  as 
much  coolness  and  shrewdneas  as  though 
it  were  an  ordinary  mercantile  specula¬ 
tion,  and  the  produce  is  disposed  ot  in  the 
same  business-like  manner.  Watches  arc 
what  is  termed  “  re-christened,”  th.at  is, 
the  makers’  names  and  numbers  are  taken 
out  and  fresh  ones  put  in  ;  they  are  then 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  America. 
All  articles  of  plate  are  immediatt*ly 
thrown  into  the  crucible  and  melted 
down,  so  as  to  place  them  beyond  the 
hope  of  identification.  In  many  cases, 
when  the  receiver  cannot  thoroughly  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  thief,  it  Ls,  we  believe,  cus¬ 
tomary  to  emjfloy  intermediate  receivers 
so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  trace  the 
l>roi>erty  to  its  ultimate  destination.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  passion  for 
gain  is  always  the  sole  incentive  to  rob¬ 
bery.  “  Oh,  how  I  do  love  thieving !  If 
I  had  thousands  I’d  still  be  a  thief such 
were  the  words  uttered  by  a  youth  in 
Coldbath-fields  IMson,  and  overheard  by 
the  Governor.* 


♦  Wo  have  extracted  this  nneedote  from  the  verj- 
intorestins  work  just  puMished  by  Captain  Cliestcr- 
ton,  entitled  “  Revelations  of  Prison  Life.” 


Defixitions. — ^Take  that  comical  defi¬ 
nition  blurted  out  by  Dr.  Currie  (hot  both 
by  name  and  by  nature)  when  teaseel  by  a 
frivolous  Blue  to  tell  her  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  idea,  (about  which  she  said 
she  had  been  reading  in  some  metaphysi¬ 
cal  work,  but  could  not  understand  it.) 
“  Idea,  madam,”  at  last  angrily  exclaims 


Dr.  Currie,  “/f&a,  madnm,  is  the  feminine 
of  Idiot^  and  means  a  female  fool."  The 
very  counterj)art  in  its  way  of  Douglas  J  er- 
rold’s  witty  definition  somewhere  of  Dog¬ 
matism —  Dogmatism  f  Dogmatism  f 
Why.,  it's  of  course  Puppyism  arrived  at 
{full  maturity  /”  —  Review  of  Moore's 
I  Diary. 
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Tiik  most  reinarkjible  meeting  hekl  in 
St^otland,  for  many  years,  occurred  uj*on 
tlie  24th  June  last,  iu  a  park  near  Stirling, 
the  central  borough  of  Scotland,  and  classic 
ground  in  our  liistory.  The  Earl  of  Elgin 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  by  historical 
jastice  and  right,  as  a  leailing  statesman 
and  the  descendant  of  Robert  Bruce — the 
most  consumnuite  politician  and  the  most 
skilful  warrior  of  his  time  ;  yet  he  would 
have  died  a  subject  of  England,  instead  of 
King  of  Seotland,  if  the  road  to  l>anno<*k- 
burn  had  not  been  levelled  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor. 

The  anniversary  of  Bannoekburn,  and 
the  vicinity  of  that  great  battle-tield,  were 
selected  by  the  promoters  of  the  meeting 
for  its  day  and  ]jlace  ;  and  Imth  are  alike 
memorable.  The  little  rivulet  has  a  (piiet 
course  in  its  June  days  now,  through  fields 
of  rich  green  gniin,  iind  the  morass,  that 
was  so  fatal  to  the  brave  knights  of  Eng- 
laml,  long  ago,  has  disappeared  in  mea¬ 
dow  land,  still  deej)  and  soft.  The  busy 
looms  of  woolen  weavers,  in  the  village, 
are  agreeable  substitutes  for  the  hammers 
of  the  armorers,  and  the  merry  laughter  of 
little  children  in  its  streets,  for  the  anxious 
shouts  that  rose  from  the  hostile  camps  on 
that  short  night,  that  knew  no  darkness, 
l>efure  its  famous  twenty-fourth.  Still, 
the  scene  has  a  saddening  infiuence  over 
those  who  remember  that  more  blood  was 
shed  there,  than  in  any  great  battle  of 
modem  times,  with  two  or  three  probable 
exceptions  in  the  career  of  the  first  Na|)0- 
leon.  Britain  lost,  in  that  single  day, 
double  the  number  of  its  sons  sacrificed 
in  b.attle  or  in  sickness  in  the  Crimean 
struggle.  All  traces  of  their  existence 
st*em  to  have  pas.scd  from  the  earth.  The 
flow  of  centuries  has  worn  away  their 
graves ;  and  there  now  remains  the  his¬ 
torical  fact  alone,  that  multitudes  fought 
and  fell  on  that  narrow  field,  to  break  the 
desj><)tic  power  of  the  Norman  kings — for 
the  victory  of  Bannockburn  was  not  less 
essentUU  to  the  iudepeudeuce  of  Scotland, 


than  its  results  were  requisite  for  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  England. 

The  a.ssemblagc,  on  the  last  anniversary 
of  the  battle,  were  convened  to  discuss  the 
erection  of  a  monument.  The  man  whose 
memory  they  ]»roi»osed  to  peqwtuate  in 
stone  was  judicially  murdered  five  centu¬ 
ries  and  a  half  ago.  Ilis  Imdy  was  cruelly 
mangled,  while  he  still  lived.  It  was  rude¬ 
ly  dishonored  and  divided  when  he  died. 
Parts  of  his  remains  are  somewhere  in 
England  and  parts  in  Scotland.  lie  was 
denied  even  a  grave. 

One  fact  stands  out  in  this  transaction, 
clear  and  vivid  to  all  mankind.  A  mem¬ 
ory  that  has  survived  nearly  five  hundred 
years  must  have  had  a  monument.  Ed¬ 
ward  of  England  made  a  monument  for 
himself.  The  person  who  betrayed  his 
victim  to  that  j)rince  secured  a  memorial. 
Their  connection  with  one  man  is  the  salt 
that  has  preserved  to  infamy  the  memory 
of  the  traitor  and  the  tyrant.  Tlie  nation 
has  been,  as  one  generation  came  and 
passed  after  another,  its  leader’s  monu¬ 
ment.  He  has  never  had  a  rival  in  the 
attection  of  the  jieople.  The  gootl  King 
Robert  was  deeply  Iwloved  by  his  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  he  consummated  the  struggle 
for  independence  in  triumph.  The  Stuarts, 
at  one  |)eriod  of  their  family  history,  were 
men  ol  chivalrous  bearing,  of  intellectual 
power,  and,  for  their  time,  of  liberal  senti¬ 
ments.  The  early  Stuart  kings  must  have 
won  the  love  of  their  countrymen  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  for  rulers  in  a  dark 
age,  before  the  attachment  to  their  race 
coul«l  have  survived  the  folly  and  the  mad¬ 
ness  by  which  it  was  long  tried.  A  nu¬ 
merically  weak  nation  on  a  com})aratively 
poor  soil,  must  have  many  “  heroes  ”  ere 
It  attain  to  distinetion  and  power.  The 
history  of  Scotland  is  rich  in  martyrs  to  its 
interests ;  anti  yet  one  name  among  them 
all  h.as  kept  the  “  place  of  pride  ”  in  the 
popular  heart,  without  cloud  or  rival, 
through  centuries  of  change,  and  gi'eat 
deeds  accomplished  in  much  sufiering.  All 
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districts  of  the  land  have  local  traditions 
connected  wdth  this  name.  Our  school¬ 
boys  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  great 
flaring,  large  generosity,  and  matchless 
strength.  Wallace,  to  them,  is  the  type 
of  physical  power.  He  becomes  to  youth 
the  example  of  fervent  and  pure  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  same  men,  at  more  advanced 
stages  of  their  life,  if  they  carefully  read 
tlie  history  of  their  nation,  regard  the 
stainless  patriot  as  a  sagacious  j)olitician 
and  statesman. 

The  majority  of  men  cannot  critically 
study  history,  but  with  them  the  sturdy 
leader  of  his  country  remains  associated 
with  all  that  is  good  and  great  connected 
with  freedom  struggling  for  life.  His 
memory  is  our  common  centre  in  political 
history.  He  suppressed  the  parties  of  his 
own  time ;  for  that  distant  day  had  its  fac¬ 
tions,  and  parties,  and  politics,  like  our 
own.  He  fused  them  all  into  the  nation 
for  a  time,  and  prepared  the  country  for 
its  final  struggle  under  Bruce. 

The  differences  that  have  arisen  since  his 
da^  do  not  interfere  with  the  affection 
evinced  for  his  memory  by  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  neither  Whig  nor 
Tory.  He  had  no  connection  with  the  wars 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Hanoverians.  Be¬ 
fore  the  first  Stuart  he  stands  above  all 
parties,  and  all  party  feeling — the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  national  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  memory  of  Wallace  is  peculiarly 
Scotch.  We  cannot  say  that  he  had  any 
affection  for  England,  although  he  was  a 
just  man,  who  would  not  have  assailed  the 
neighboring  country  if  he  had  not  been 
attacked ;  and  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
wars,  and  dismal  provocations,  we  believe 
he  was  a  humane  opjionent.  But  his  mem¬ 
ory  is  evidently  British.  He  rendered 
the  Britsh  empire  possible.  His  achieve¬ 
ments  are  closer  to  its  foundation  than 
many  persons  suppose,  and  a  Wallace  in 
Ireland  might  have  rendered  this  empire 
still  more  jwwerful,  and  our  union  strong¬ 
er.  He  vindicated  his  country  from  the 
reproach  of  conquest,  and  infu8e<l  a  spirit 
into  its  people  which  rendered  foreign 
domination  impossible.  Henry  VH.,  an 
able  and  powerful  English  monarch,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  greater  ability  than  any  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  except  perhaps  his  grand-daughter 
Eliz.abeth,  until  the  apjiearance  of  Macau¬ 
lay’s  favorite,  the  third  William,  sought  a 
union  with  Scotland  as  the  only  means  of 
rendering  his  kingdom  one  of  those  great 


powers  that  he  foresaw  would  be  formed 
in  Europe  ;  but  he  recognized  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  amalgamation  by  comjuest,  and 
negotiated  for  a  union  of  the  crowns  by 
marriage,  against  the  wishes  of  powerful 
counsellors. 

A  thousand  years  ago  Alfred  was  con¬ 
structing  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  England. 
He  is  the  only  English  monarch  who  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  parallel  to  that  of  Bruce  in 
Scotland  ;  but  we  have  no  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  his  career  had  its  Wallace. 
Alfred  ap|)ear8  alone  and  solitary  in  Saxon 
history — not  that  his  reforms  and  wars 
could  have  been  conducted  successfully 
without  able  officers.;  but  he  moved  the 
nation,  and  regulated  the  labors  of  all  his 
friends  and  supporters. 

We  are  not  acquainted  in  the  history  of 
any  other  country  with  a  name  that  has  so 
long  maintained  its  hold  upon  the  popular 
mind,  under  similar  circumstances,  as  that 
of  Wallace  in  Scotland,  He  was  a  younger 
son  of  a  Scottish  knight  whose  lands  were 
not  fenced  round  by  dark  forests  or  steep 
mountains,  but  occupied  a  part  of  the  open 
vale  of  Clvde,  accessible  easily  to  all  in¬ 
vaders.  T^he  family  of  Elderslie  had  long 
been  established  on  the  fertile  lands  be¬ 
tween  the  Cart  and  the  Clyde ;  and  al¬ 
though  they  had  not  sufficient  interest  to 
assume  a  leading  j)art  in  the  troubled  his¬ 
tory  of  the  times,  yet  the  mother  of  Wal¬ 
lace  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  liichanl  C’raw- 
furd,  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr ;  while  his  lather 
had  his  own  retainers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  was  slain  in  a  conllict  with  an 
English  officer  and  party.  Fenwick  is  said 
by  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  name 
of  this  English  officer ;  but  the  Fenwicks 
were  an  Ayrshire  family,  of  some  nofeeven 
in  these  early  times;  and  this  individual, 
like  a  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
and  many  landowners  of  the  middle  class, 
may  have  joined  Edwanl  of  England ; 
and  that  circumstance  might  explain  the 
quarrel  with  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  who 
contri1)uted  evidently  to  form  the  jtrin- 
ciples  of  his  gallant  son.  The  mothers  of 
great  men  are  generally  supposed  to  influ¬ 
ence  their  minds  in  early  youth  more  than 
their  fathers ;  and  the  opinion,  if  correct 
at  any  |>eriod,  must  have  been  peculiarly 
true  in  the  family  of  a  Scottish  knight,  in 
times  when  tracUtional  learning  was  the 
intellectual  food  of  the  young,  conveyed 
in  ballad,  song,  and  story.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  library  of  El¬ 
derslie  in  those  days  was  very  ample ;  or, 
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although  its  illustrious  chief  obtained  a 
liberal  education  in  youth,  that  his  boy¬ 
hood  was  8j)ent  among  books.  From  his 
earliest  youth  his  race  were  companatively 
proscribed,  and  they  were  oppressed.  The 
troubles  of  his  country  were  those  also  of 
his  home.  All  home  influences  would  be 
thus  directed,  from  his  infancy,  to  elicit 
and  strengthen  the  feelings  that  distin¬ 
guished  him  as  a  patriot;  than  whom 
none  brighter  or  purer  can  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  any  land.  The  family  of  Elder- 
slie  were  united  in  detestation  of  foreign 
rule,  and  their  love  of  independence. 
The  death  of  the  father  had  only  nerved 
the  strong  arm  of  the  son.  The  relatives  of 
the  future  hero  valued  learning;  for  the 
years  immediately  stibsequent  to  his  boy¬ 
hood  were  passed  with  his  uncle,  an  eccle¬ 
siastic  of  great  attainments  and  we.alth  in 
Stirlingshire.  Dundee  at  that  period  had 
a  cathedral  and  a  college,  and  Wallace 
was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  finish  his  educa¬ 
tional  course  in  that  place.  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  his  history  for  some  time  after  he 
left  Dundee,  but  he  probably  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  that  town,  after  slaying 
young  Selby,  of  Northumberland,  the 
gOvenior’s  son,  in  a  brawl,  originating, 
<loubtle8S,  in  the  politics  of  these  unhappy 
times. 

The  position  of  Scotland  before  the 
wars  of  the  Baliols  and  independence  is 
not  generally  imderstood.  The  abomina¬ 
ble  destruction  of  documents  by  Edward 
h.as  deprived  us  of  the  historical  material. 
The  traditionary  ballads  of  the  period 
h.ave  been  discounted  by  historwns  at  a 
small  value ;  and  yet  all  the  evidence  suc- 
ressively  dragged  out  of  musty  comers  of 
the  world  confirms  them.  They  deserv’e 
more  confidence  than  the  State-pajwrsof 
the  time,  among  which  most *imi)ortant 
forgeries  have  been  detected.  Some  gene- 
nil  facts  relieve  the  inquirer  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  slightly  break  through 
the  clotids  in  which  history  is  involved. 
The  Church  possessed  great  wealth,  but  it 
could  not  h.ave  attained  v.aluable  projierty 
unless  that  had  existed  ]>reviously.  M.any 
buildings  exhibited  magnificence  of  de¬ 
sign  anti  execution.  The  Abbey  of  Dum- 
fermline,  chiefly  destroyetl  by  the  English, 
ilisplayed  in  its  ruins  the  vastness  of  the 
tiriginal  edifice.  The  government  of  the 
country  was  constitutional  —  as  much  so 
as  that  of  the  slave  States  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  union.  It  consisted  of  its  three  es¬ 
tates.  Its  ParlLaraents  were  convened  re¬ 


gularly.  Its  burghers  and  yeomen  main¬ 
tained  their  rights  as  the  Commons  of  the 
land.  The  equestrian  order  and  the  no¬ 
bility  formed  the  Peerage.  Then,  as  now, 
the  laboring  population  had  no  political 
existence ;  but  upon  many  estates  the  la¬ 
borer  might  have  become  free  without 
much  more  difficulty  than  he  can  now  be¬ 
come  a  ten-pounder,  and  thus  possess 
those  rights  that  belon"  to  all  free  citi¬ 
zens.  The  principles  ot  a  constitutional 
government  existed  along  with  a  feudal 
and  patriarchal  svstem  upon  large  estates. 
Although  serfs  liad  rights,  yet  in  times 
when  communication  was  difficult,  and 
I  reporters  were  luiknown,  they  could  not 
be  enforced.  The  ecclesiastical,  in  these 
circumstances,  served  the  people  as  a  ba¬ 
lance  to  the  feudal  power.  The  estates  of 
the  Church  were  managed  with  great  pro¬ 
priety.  Their  vassals  enjoyed  more  secu¬ 
rity  than  those  of  the  great  peers,  and  their 
Laboring  population  lived  m  comparative 
comfort  ami  contentment.  We  infer  that 
the  jK)pulation  was  numerous,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  armies  who  contended 
for  freedom,  even  while  dearth  and  disease 
covered  the  land  with  graves.  The  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Rom.an 
armies,  a  greater  number  of  centuries  be¬ 
fore  Bannockburn  than  have  elapsed  since 
its  occurrence,  infer  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  jwpulation.  During  the  long 
period  that  intervened  to  the  battle  of 
Hastings  and  the  destruction  of  the  Saxon 
dynasties  in  England,  we  Lave  no  reason 
to  suppose  th.at  the  progress  of  population 
was  checked  frequently  by  calamities  of  a 
vast  magnitude,  except  in  the  Danish 
wars,  which  in  some  measure  supplied  co¬ 
lonists.  The  eastern  counties  of  Scotland, 
and  even  of  England,  north  of  the  Trent, 
were  colonized  by  Danes  in  many  places ; 
and  the  close  resemblance  of  the  Danish 
language  to  the  vernacular  in  the  north 
easteni  counties  of  Scotl.and  supplies  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  consanguinity  In'tween  the 
races,  if  no  other  existed.  After  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Romans  from  the  northern 

1>art  of  Britain,  and  their  withdrawal  from 
England,  the  insular  wars  chiefly  occurred 
between  families  of  the  same  great  race. 
The  Celt  and  Saxon  feuds  were  Imrder  fo¬ 
rays  ;  except  in  a  few  instances  like  that 
of  Harlaw  in  Scotland.  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  were  families  of  the  same 
great  tribe.  They  all  belonged  to  the 
Scandinavian  race,  and  their  common  ori¬ 
gin  is  interesting  now,  when  wo  may 
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have  to  choose  between  the  alliance  of  | 
the  three  small  Scandinavian  nations — 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  —  and  i 
that  of  Russia. 

The  battle  of  Hastings  compelled  many  j 
English  families  to  seek  refuge  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  emigrants  belonged  principal¬ 
ly  to  the  higher  classes.  They  brought 
all  their  ]K)rtable  wealth  with  them. 
They  also  brought  their  bitter  enmity  to 
the  Normans.  The  Scottish  royal  tiimily 
became  in  reality  the  representatives  of 
the  old  Saxon  kings  of  England.  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  was  occupied  with  the  dangers  of 
his  English  and  his  French  possessions. 
The  same  cares  descended  with  his  domin¬ 
ions  to  his  successors.  They  therefore  did 
not  seek  war  with  Scotland,  but  they  even 
allowed,  if  they  did  not  encourage,  the 
Saxon  nobles  who  had  fled  to  the  north 
gradually  to  resume  their  possessions  in 
south;  while  the  kings  of  Scotland  Avere 
jjroprietors  of  extensive  estates  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  Tliese  ar¬ 
rangements  assisted  to  maintain  peace, 
not  continuously,  but  more  permanently, 
than,  without  them,  could  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated.  At  a  subsequent  period  the 
homage  done  by  the  kings  of  Scotland 
'  for  their  English  estates  formed  the  color¬ 
able  pretext  for  the  policy  of  the  English 
moiiarchs ;  while  the  interest  of  nearly  all 
the  leading  families  in  both  countries  pro¬ 
moted  their  designs. 

A  century  and  a  half  elapsed  between 
the  battle  of  Hastings  and  that  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn.  Twenty-tive  years  of  that  in¬ 
terval,  immediately  preceding  the  latter 
occurrence,  passed  in  famine  frequently,  in 
hostilities  uniformly ;  but  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  years  Scotland  evidently  shared  in 
all  the  civilization  of  England  at  the  time. 
It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  north  co¬ 
pied  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  south 
with  less  advantage.  The  Culdees  were 
absorbed  or  suppressed  before  the  impos¬ 
ing  priesthood  and  rites  of  the  Roman 
Clmreh ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  body 
absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  laud  of 
this  kingdom,  with  obvious  advantage  to 
cultivators. 

AVe  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  battles  in  that  war,  or  the 
numbers  Avho  are  said,  by  those  Avho  give 
the  smallest  figures,  to  have  engaged  in 
them ;  but  they  greatly  exceed  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  that  we  have  raised  in  recent 
tiiui-s.  Edward  II.  brought  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  men  to  Bamiock- 


bum.  His  father  had  brought  a  larger 
army  to  Falkirk,  after  a  greater  force  than 
Lord  Raglan  or  Sir  W.  Codrington  com¬ 
manded  were  lost  at  Stirling.  Nealy  one 
half  of  Edward  H.’s  army  Avere  cavalry. 
Their  baggage  was  conveyed  in  Avagons, 
AV'hich  it  is  said  would  h.ave  extended  over 
sixty  miles  in  an  unbroken  line.  They 
Avere  opposed  by  full  thirty  thousand  efli- 
cient  men,  and  half  that  number  of  ill¬ 
armed  followers,  avIio  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
These  numbers  Avere  collected  after  an  <‘n- 
tire  generation  had  jiassed  their  Ha'cs  in 
bitter  and  continuous  warfare ;  while  fa¬ 
mine  and  plague  had  repeatedly  Avasted 
the  land;  and  still  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  country  belonged  to  nobles  Avho 
fought  for  and  with  England. 

Tlie  traveller  Avho  passes  ov'er  many 
counties  in  Scotland,  will  observe  in  them 
eA'idence  of  the  retrogression  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Hills  that  have  not  been  ploughed 
for  many  generations  are  laid  out  in  rigs 
and  ridges.  Tlicy  carried  at  one  j»erio<l 
crops  of  corn,  although  the  homes  of 
those  who  tille<l  and  reaped  are  entirely 
obliterated,  and  eA'en  tradition  has  for- 
g6tten  that  once  they  AA'ere  productive. 
The  toAvns  of  any  celebrity  now,  existed 
then ;  and  although  their  ])opulation  were 
compressed  into  a  small  space,  and  much 
fewer  than  their  jwesent  numbers,  yet 
they  retained  power  and  ]»ri\ilegi‘s,  now 
against  unruly  barons,  and  next  against 
ambitious  princes;  and  they  must  there¬ 
fore  hav'e  been  more  influential  than  their 
successors  often  8Ui)pose.  Tlie  rural  coun¬ 
ties  probably  contained  as  many  inhabit¬ 
ants  as  in  our  day,  for  if  our  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  were  more  densely  cover¬ 
ed  with  forests,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  our 
heath  and  muirlands  were  more  commonly 
cultiA'ated.*  A  transition  has  occurred  in 
the  state  of  the  land,  and  in  that  of  the 
jieople. 

The  country  that  Wallace  determined 
to  restore  was  not  unimportant.  It  once 
possessed  privileges  then  to  be  regained, 
and  it  undoubtedly  sufi’ered  from  the  feu¬ 
dal  curse  of  Europe,  serfdom  —  to  be  re¬ 
formed.  Like  Ireland,  it  had  long  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  influence  of  an  intellectual  and  juire 
form  of  Christianity ;  and  the  faith  had 
been  corrupted  by  wealth,  Avhilo  the 
clorgv  strove  for  temporal  dignity,  ami 
the  richest  families  of  the  land  sought  the 
priest’s  oflice  to  their  sons,  not  for  a  bit 
of  bread,  but  for  politic4il  jiower  and  great 
possessions.  The  lessons  of  Renfrew  and 
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Stirlingshires  had  not  been  forgotten  by 
Wallace  in  Dundee;  yet  a  young  man 
was  not  likely  to  form  profound  plans  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  country;  and  he 
killed  Selby  in  a  quarrel  that  w’as  probably 
thrust  upon  him  rather  than  sought.  The 
son  of  the  Governor  of  Dundee  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  person  to  be  missed ;  and  the  east 
was  no  longer  safe  to  the  daring  Scot  who 
had  been  successful  in  this  duel  or  fray. 
He  was  a  branded  man,  and  an  outlaw'; 
and  fled  to  Ayrshire,  w'here  he  fell  into 
similar  troubles,  gathered  around  him  a 
band  of  “  broken  ”  men,  outl.aws,  like  him¬ 
self!,  desperate  but  determined,  wdth  whom 
he  waged  destructive  warfare,  as  a  gue¬ 
rilla  chief,  against  the  English  garrisons. 

The  Homer  of  his  wars  was  blind,  and 
although  few'  authors  liave  had  more  read¬ 
ers,  for  his  work  sounds  like  an  ingenious 
romance,  yet  its  truth  has  never  been 
shaken  in  its  leading  st.atements,  while  his¬ 
torical  discoveries  confirm  many  of  his  as¬ 
sertions  that  historians  once  repudiated, 
Wallace  was  unquestionably  a  m.an  of  im¬ 
mense  personal  strength,  of  undaunted 
courage,  and  the  best  sw'ordsman  probably 
of  his  time ;  but  he  united  w'ith  these 
ipialities  consummate  address,  eloquence 
tliat  captivated  the  rough  sohliers  whom 
he  had  to  discipline,  high  military  .and  di¬ 
plomatic  qualities,  and  more  learning  th.an 
his  friends  and  supporters.  lie  condueted 
a  large  correspondence  while  he  disciplined 
his  army^;  and  he  contrived  commercial 
and  political  alliances  while  he  elicited  a 
system  of  warfare,  novel  at  least  to  his 
follow'ers,  and  first  gave  confidence  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  pow'cr  of  organized  in- 
timtry  to  resist  and  overthrow  the  mailed 
chivalry  of  the  Norm.ans.  He  perfected 
the  infantry  tactics  against  cavalry,  and 
reduced  the  bold  retainers  of  the  barons 
into  those  solid  masses  w’ho  met  and 
tossed  backward  the  sweeping  current  of 
men  and  horses.  The  lessons  he  extracted 
from  necessity  and  taught  his  followers, 
have  never  been  lost ;  and  the  tactics  he 
followed  have  been  pursued  down  to  Ba- 
laklav.a,  notwithstanding  the  change  in 
arms,  from  the  spear  to  the  bayonet  and 
the  rifle. 

He  w'as  joined  first  by  members  of  his 
own  family.  With  his  uncle  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Glasgow,  to  expel  an  English 
and  a  military  bishop  from  the  Cathedral. 
1  le  destroyed  the  garrison  of  L.anark  and 
their  governor,  because,  while  lurking 
among  the  w'ild  rocks  around  the  fulls  of 


Clyde,  where  his  cave  is  still  shown,  he 
met  the  heiress  of  Lamington — then  a 
ward  of  Haselrig,  the  English  governor 
of  Lanark.  He  was  induced  to  seek  an 
interview  with  the  lady  in  the  town,  from 
w’hich  his  retreat  was  only  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant — ^but  he  w\as  recognized,  and  attacked 
in  the  street.  The  career  of  Wallace 
might  have  been  cut  short  in  that  street 
squabble,  but  the  lady  whom  he  went 
there  to  visit,  o|x?ned  a  door  through 
which  he  escaped  to  the  shelter  of  the 
clifis  and  Avoods  close  ujKm  the  town  of 
Lanark.  The  governor  had  the  lady  tried 
for  assisting  tbe  escape  of  a  rebel.  She 
was  condemned,  and  executed  next  day, 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  common  to 
all  parties  in  that  age,  Wallace  is  said  to 
have  witnessed  this  sorrowful  sjiectacle 
from  his  concealment ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground — if  it  was  then  as  open  as  now, 
renders  that  quite  possible.  The  orphan 
of  Lamington,  or  as  we  should  now  say. 
Miss  Bradfute,  of  Lamington,  had  been 
left  alone  by  the  deiith  of  her  fiither,  w'ho, 
like  the  elder  Wallace,  w’as  killed  in  a 
skirmish  wdth  the  English  p.arty.  Under 
Haselrig,  the  governor  of  Lanark,  they 
attacked  his  house — as  usu.al,  a  stronghold 
— and  slew  the  owner,  with  a  number  of 
his  retainers.  Haselrig  was  probably  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  extinguish  the  family 
in  the  death  of  the  heiress ;  who  is  sup- 
osed  by  some  ancient  authorities  to  have 
een  married  previously,  but  privately,  to 
Wallace,  and  to  AA'hom  he  was  certainly 
attached.  The  governor  must  not  have 
estimated  aright  the  vengeance  of  the  man 
whose  mortal  enmity  he  had  abundantly 
proA'oked,  or  he  would  not  h.ave  slept 
soundly  on  the  night  that  followed  tbe 
lady’s  cruel  death.  But  Haselrig  slept 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking;  or  a 
waking  so  rough  and  short,  that  better  it 
were  never  known.  When  night  fell, 
the  town  was  quietly  surrounded  by  the 
followers  of  Wallace  .and  his  friend  Sir 
.John  Grah.am.  The  “Liberator”  broke 
open  the  door  of  the  governor’s  house; 
and  William  de  Haselrig  wrought  no 
more  wrong  on  earth.  His  sins  were 
ended.  With  his  career  w.a8  closed  the 
crime  of  many  of  his  soldiers.  Lanark 
was  free,  and  the  pretty  old  town,  still 
famed  for  the  finest  scenery  of  its  class  in 
Britain,  was  the  first  head-quarters  of  the 
Wallace  revolution. 

A  transaction  followed  which  one  his¬ 
torian  denies ;  but  it  is  confirmed  by  all 
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the  authorities  upon  the  history  of  that 
struggle.  The  English  officials  of  Ayrshire 
summoned  Sir  Reynold  Crawford,  the 
patriot’s  uncle.  Sir  Bryce  Blair,  probably 
an  ancestor  of  the  Ayrshire  Blairs  of  the 
present  day.  Sir  Hugh  Montgomerie,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Eglinton  family,  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
to  a  justiciary  of  the  district,  and  executed 
the  whole  upon  suspicion  of  disaffection  to 
their  rule.  The  suspicion  was,  perhaps, 
correct,  and  the  English  authorities  pro¬ 
bably  sought  to  prevent  their  junction  wdth 
the  rising  men  of  Lanarkshire.  The  aven¬ 
ger’s  family  had  once  more  suffered  from 
English  ambition,  and  the  consequence, 
apparently  inevitable  to  them,  followed. 
Some  nights  passed  away,  and  the  English 
stronghold  w'as  still  the  home  of  wild 
carousal  and  mirth.  The  garrison  rejoiced 
over  the  red  graves  of  their  jiresumed 
foes,  as  the  meshes  "were  gathering  round 
themselves,  and  they  were  closed  into  the 
net.  They  slept,  and  those  who  waked 
again,  struggling  to  escape  from  fire  or 
smoke,  miserably  died  on  the  hedge  of 
spears  that  girt  them  round.  None  escajKjd. 
Even  women  and  children  perished  in  the 
flames — wdiich  remind  us  of  some  recent 
deeds  in  the  caves  of  Daharrah.  One  his¬ 
torian  has  thrown  discredit  over  the  nar¬ 
rative,  but  we  fear  that  its  darkest  partic¬ 
ulars  are  consistent  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  those  struggles.  The 
crime  and  the  vengeance  were  alike  hide¬ 
ous  ;  yet  the  crime  preceded  the  venge¬ 
ance,  and  tilled  to  overflowing  a  cup  of 
sorrow. 

We  have  traced  some  of  the  earlier 
triumphs  of  W.allace,  only  because  they 
show  the  connection  between  his  family 
history  and  his  public  conduct.  He  per¬ 
sonally  Buttered  from  the  English  invasion 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  His  property 
was  confiscated  doubtless,  his  father  slain, 
his  uncle  killed  treacherously,  his  bride’s 
father  was  killed  on  the  threshold  of  his 
own  home,  and  that  lady  Mas  murdered, 
by  military  laM%  before  his  eyes,  for  assist¬ 
ing  him  to  escape  from  the  attack  of  a 
little  army  upon  a  single  man.  Calamities 
like  these  explain  his  tierce  hatred  to  this 
foreign  rule ;  yet  they  M'ere  only  the  sparks 
that  kindle  the  fire.  The  fuel  was  there 
liefore,  since  no  man  ever  exhibited  purer 
patriotism  than  Sir  William  Wallace.  He 
wa.s  joined  by  Sir  Andren'  Murray,  of 
Bothwell,  and  other  knights.  They  roused 
north  and  south.  Their  attacks  M’ere  im¬ 


petuous,  incessant,  almost  invariably  suc¬ 
cessful.  Castle  folio M'ed  stronghold,  until 
nearly  every  tower  and  turret  of  Scotland 
became  their  own.  The  English  flag  M  ent 
down  before  them  then,  as  ahvays,  heavy 
with  the  blood  of  its  defenders.  Quarter 
was  not  often  asked,  and,  perhaps,  it  M’as 
still  more  rarely  conceded.  These  events 
occurred  in  1297.  In  the  previous  year  the 
English,  under  EcRvard’s  persona!  com¬ 
mand,  had  slain  seventeen  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  Bei’M’ick-upon- 
Tweed.  That  toM'n  contains  scarcely  so 
many  persons  at  this  day. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  an  enthusiast. 
Tlie  Scots  believed  that  he  M  as  a  prophet. 
He  M'as  inspired  by  w’onderful  s.agacity,  if 
by  no  other  poM'cr.  Many  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  ascribed  to  him  M’cre  improbable, 
but  the  most  remarkable  have  been  ful¬ 
filled.  Some  M'riters  allege  that  he  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  Wallace.  The  clergy 
favored  his  claims.  But  M'h.at  M’ere  these 
claims?  Never  to  rule  for  himself.  He 
acted  always  as  the  ser\’ant  of  his  im¬ 
prisoned  king.  He  early  found  the  evil 
influences  of  a  divided  aristocracy,  and  he 
used  the  clergy  and  the  minor  barons  as 
counteracting  jioM’ers.  The  feudal  jMiw’er 
of  the  nobility  thw  arted  his  plans ;  and  he 
appointed  a  military  organization,  upon 
the  principle  of  tlie  old  Saxon  law’s,  to 
supersede  this  anti-national  power,  lie 
was  named  regent  by  the  estates  of  Scot¬ 
land;  but  he  a.ssociated  Sir  Andrew’  ^lur- 
ray  in  the  duties  and  the  honors  of  the 
oftice.  While  preparing  armies  to  ri^sist 
the  gigantic  jiow’er  of  England,  they  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  formation  of  commercial  treaties 
M’ith  the  Dutch  and  the  Hanse  tow  ns.  The 
circumstances  evince  the  i>olitical  w’isdom 
of  the  regent — for  Sir  Andrew  was  a  brave 
man,  but  he  evidently  followed  out  the 
views  of  his  companion  in  arms  and  |K)W’er. 

John  Baliol  w’as  an  imprisoned  king.  A 
document  in  which  he  acknow’ledge«l 
Edward’s  supremaev  as  suzerain  of  Scot¬ 
land,  W’as  long  considered  genuine.  Cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  incontestably  proves 
that  it  was  a  forgery ;  and  if  Eilw’ard  was 
capable  of  meanly  thrusting  a  forgery  in 
the  face  of  a  kingdom,  he  naturally  w’ould 
pursue  similar  means  of  dissevering  the 
nobility  from  the  national  cause,  and  in¬ 
citing  dissension  among  them.  Comyn 
and  Bruce  were  claimants  of  the  crown, 
Comyn’s  claim  w’as  best  by  consanguinity. 
His  efforts,  and  those  of  his  family  also, 
made  his  right  stronger  than  that  of 
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Bruce,  who  evidently  played  the  parties 
acrainst  each  other  until  he  was  ready  to 
strike  and  to  win. 

A  larpe  English  army,  comprising  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  Avas  raised  for 
the  invasion  of  Scotland,  They  advanced 
into  the  country,  and  the  regents  mustered 
a  force,  not  equal  in  numbers,  and  defect¬ 
ive  in  discipline  and  union,  to  meet  them. 
They  met  at  Irvine,  and  the  Welsh  de¬ 
clined  to  attack  the  Scotch.  At  this  crisis 
the  policy  of  the  English  monarch  extri- 
catea  his  army  from  the  difficulty  that  the 
Welsh  might  have  raised.  Sir  Henry 
Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford  made  terms 
with  the  Bruces,  the  Douglas,  Lindsays, 
and  Steward,  who  confessed  rebellion,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  English  king,  and  withdrew 
their  forces  early  in  .Tuly,  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  defection,  the  regents  with  their 
reduced  army  were  able  to  retreat  in  good 
order  upon  the  north,  and  continue  hos¬ 
tilities,  moving  their  positions  with  great 
rapidity,  and  8upj)orted  by  numerous 
forces — for  the  smaller  barons  and  the 
vassals  of  the  great  families  continued 
faithful  to  the  national  cause  after  the 
nobles,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their 
English  estates,  which  Edward  encouraged 
them  to  acquire,  had  submitted.  The  line 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  has  often  l)een 
the  milit.ary  barricade  of  the  countr)'.  The 
two  friths  advance  from  east  and  west  for 
many  miles  on  each  side  into  the  land ; 
while  the  Ochil  hills,  and  ultim.ately  the 
(Trampians,  fonn  a  barrier  behind  Stirling, 
like  a  bow.  Stirling  is  the  natural  centre 
in  this  defensive  line,  and  its  castle,  which 
was  nearly  inaccessible  before  the  invention 
r>f  gunpowder,  has  l>een  besieged  more 
frequently  than  any  stronghold  in  our  is¬ 
land.  The  .battle  of  Stirling  was  fought 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Cressinghame, 
the  English  treasurer,  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Forth.  Sir  William  Wallace  and  Sir 
Andrew  ^Murray  had  collected  a  numerous 
force  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river ; 
although  inferior  in  every  particular,  ex¬ 
cept  the  courage  of  desj>air,  the  feeling  of 
right,  and  the  love  of  country,  to  their 
opponents.  Cressinghame  commenced  to 
cross  the  britlge,  which  was  long  and  nar¬ 
row.  Wallace  allowed  liim  to  detile  until 
one  half  of  his  army  was  on  the  north  and 
the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth. 
The  attack  then  commenced.  The  strug¬ 
gle  was  severe,  but  Cressinghame  was 
slain,  his  army  were  destroyed,  the  bridge 
was  seized  and  broken  by  the  Scots,  who 


crossed  by  a  ford  and  routed  Surrey’s 
forces  on  the  south  side.  The  soldiers  of 
Wallace  w'ere  only  a  small  body  compared 
with  the  magnificent  array  imder  Cressing¬ 
hame  and  Surrey ;  but  the  strategy  of 
their  leader  was  worth  ten  thousand  men  ; 
and  the  blunders  of  Cressinghame  were 
equal  to  a  similar  number.  W allace  could 
scarcely  haA'e  found  ground  more  suitable 
to  his  purpose,  and  Cressinghame  could 
hardly  have  given  him  more  effectual 
assistance  than  by  his  mode  of  attack. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  was  trivial  in  num¬ 
bers,  but  terrible  in  its  character,  for  Sir 
Andrew  Murray,  who  was  a  link  between 
W allace  and  the  aristocracy,  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  English  army  consisted 
of  fifty  thousand  infantry  and  one  thou¬ 
sand  cavalry.  Tlie  slaughter  among  the 
masses  of  archers,  after  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  was  very  great.  Histori.ans 
of  credit  make  it  twenty  thousand,  many 
of  whom  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
re-cross  the  river.  As  the  rout  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  way  to  Berwick  long  and 
dreary,  that  computation  is  probably  not 
exaggerated,  and  falls  short  of  the  poeti¬ 
cal  statistics.  Wallace  followed  Siirrey 
rapidly  to  Berwick.  He  reduced  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Roxburgh,  and  all  the  minor  gar¬ 
risons  of  the  English  in  Scotland.  The 
nobility  again  attended  his  progress.  At 
a  woodland  Parliament  in  the  forest  ot 
Selkirk,  he  was  chosen  Guardian  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  exiled  king,  John  Ba- 
liol,  confirmed  the  aj)pointment. 

The  guardian  had  disciplined  the  crown 
vassals  with  great  care,  and  rendered  them 
fonnidable.  1  le  also  endeavored  to  check 
the  feudal  power  of  the  nobility.  His 
great  enemy,  Edward  I.,  Avas  engaged 
in  the  same  manner  in  England  ;  but  al¬ 
though  the  reforms  of  Wa^ace  raised  his 
popularity  among  the  common  people, 
they  alienated  the  feudal  chiefs,  who 
learned  that  his  triumph  would  release 
them  from  English  domination,  and  re- 
lieA'e  their  va-s^s  at  the  same  time  from 
their  yoke.  Their  leader  lived  centuries 
before  his  time.  He  would  have  been  a 
noble  coadjutor  to  .John  Knox ;  but  his 
country  was  not  rii>e,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  his  ideas  of  civil  freedom, 
founded  probably  upon  his  experience  ot 
the  weakness  imparted  to  the  nation  by 
the  working  pf  the  feudal  system. 

He  led  his  army  into  England  from  a 
conviction  that  the  aggressor  should  suj)- 
port  the  war ;  and  they  wasted  the  north- 
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ern  counties  up  to  Cockermouth  and  Dur- 1 
ham.  The  town  of  Newcastle  alone  re¬ 
sisted  them  with  success.  Their  raid, 
which  lasted  many  months,  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants.  Multitudes  of  all  classes  were 
slain.  The  property  of  nearly  all  classes 
was  abstracted  or  destroyed.  All  port¬ 
able  goods  and  chattels  were  sent  over 
the  border,  while  the  8upi>ort  in  a  costly 
way  of  a  large  army  would  have  been  a 
severe  tax  u[)on  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  the  son 
of  the  knight  who  was  killed  at  Stirling, 
had  been  by  Wallace  placed  in  his  father’s 
)>osition  as  joint  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 
Both  chiefs  endeavored  to  restrain  the 
revenge  of  their  followers;  but  Wallace 
advised  the  monks  of  Hexham  to  remain 
with  himself,  asserting  his  inability  to  se¬ 
cure  their  safety,  except  in  his  own  pre¬ 
sence. 

The  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty 
often  in  war — if  men  who  tolerate  the  am¬ 
bitious  craft  ofmonarchs  be  ever  innocent. 
All  mankind  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  if  they  allow  it 
to  be  overborne  by  their  rulers,  sufferings 
may  be  deserv'ed  by,  and  necessary  for 
them.  The  English  soldiers  had  “harried” 
the  Scotch,  and  burned  up  the  country 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Dee.  They  now 
experienced  the  return  game,  and  it  was 
mercilessly  played.  At  a  subsequent  date, 
after  Bannockburn,  they  were  to  receive 
a  still  rougher  round,  because  wider,  of 
this  teaching,  which  was  not  altogether 
lost,  for  the  borderers  devised  local  and 
separate  treaties  for  their  mutual  security. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Russian  jieasantry 
in  the  recent  w'ar  have  been  regretted  by 
many  writers.  We  also  regret  them,  for 
all  sufferings  are  dejilorable  ;  but  the  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers  appear  to  have  been  zealous 
in  their  work,  ^e  war  was  popular.  All 
wars  of  aggression  are,  we  suspect,  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  Russian  empire.  The  sufferings 
of  the  people  are,  therefore,  self-inflicted. 
Either  thev  are  active  or  passive  partici¬ 
pators  in  the  Imiierial  policy.  They  sup¬ 
port  it,  or  they  prefer  to  meet  sufferings 
in  executing  rather  than  in  resisting  its 
jmrjioses.  The  English  peasants  of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  imbued  with  the 
description  of  patriotism  that  pervades 
Russia,  and  seeks  its  satisfaction  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  power  of  a  tyrant. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  raised  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  infantry  and 
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four  thousand  horsemen,  with  whom  he 
advanced  on  Newcastle,  in  January,  1298. 
The  guardian  of  Scotland  retired  before 
this  vast  force,  and  they  raised  the  siege 
of  Berwick  castle ;  but,  as  his  opponent 
probably  calculated,  the  English  earl  was 
weaker  in  his  commissariat  than  in  men, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  disband  his  large 
army,  or  march  them  back  to  the  Midland 
counties,  with  the  exception  of  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse¬ 
men,  for  whom  he  could  provide  food  and 
forage. 

Edward  invaded  Scotland  with  a  largo 
army  in  the  spring;  but  Wallace,  instead 
of  meeting  him  in  his  own  country,  enter¬ 
ed  England  by  another  road,  and  ravag¬ 
ed  the  land  from  east  to  west,  while 
Edward  engaged  in  the  same  unproduct¬ 
ive  business  in  the  north.  He  heard  that 
Wallace  had  captured  Alnwick,  and  he 
expected  to  catch  him  in  the  act  of  de¬ 
solating  his  dominions ;  but  he  dispatch¬ 
ed  a  force  to  bum  Fife,  because  it  belong¬ 
ed  chiefly  to  Macduff — who,  rising  almve 
the  petty  jealousies  of  his  order,  a«lhcred 
closely  to  Wallace,  as  the  king’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  the  Parliamentary  guardian 
of  the  country.  Tlie  indefatigable  cha¬ 
racter  of  Wallace  is  shoum  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  th.at  the  next  information  Edward 
had  of  him  was  his  defeat  of  the  English 
detachment  in  Fife.  A  short  time  only 
elapsed  untill  he  defeated  another  Eng¬ 
lish  force  in  Annandale. 

The  strength  of  his  character  apiiears  in 
a  comparison  of  his  first  and  second  inva¬ 
sions  of  England — although  only  six  to 
eight  months  passed  between  them.  He 
lamented,  during  his  first  invasion,  to  the 
monks  at  Hexham  his  inability  to  protect 
them,  unless  they  remained  in  his  own 
presence ;  and  women  and  children  perish¬ 
ed  in  the  common  destruction  wrought 
by  his  soldiers,  whom,  in  the  second,  he 
had  c-ompletely  under  command — for  cer¬ 
tain  districts  and  towns  were  ransomed  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  arrangement  was 
fully  observed ;  while  females  were  pro¬ 
tected,  and  children  saved. 

The  military  discipline  of  the  foot  sol¬ 
diers,  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  care 
of  the  guardian,  was  equally  improved. 
They  were  formed  in  regular  bodies,  and 
taught  to  resist  cavalry  in  their  squares 
and  triangles.  Their  drill  must  have  Ix'en 
diligently  pursued  before  they  reached  the 
precision  of  their  movements.  Three  of 
i  their  battles,  during  the  early  part  of  1298, 
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were  conflicts  that  would  have  been  deem- !  Comyn’s  horse  and  Wallace’s  foot  remain¬ 
ed  important  in  any  war,  and  victories  that  ed  unbroken.  One  English  historian 
in  ordinary  times,  would  have  found  a  bal-  gives  the  number  of  their  slain  at  sixty 
lad  in  our  poetry,  and  a  chapter  in  our  thousand,  or  double  the  number  of  their 
traditions.  Chevy  Chase  w'as  a  skirmish  army.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  may 
in  contrast  with  the  smallest  of  these  have  confounded  the  number  of  lives  lost  to 
tights,  in  which  twelve  hundred  of  the  Scotland  by  the  campaign  of  1298,  with  the 
enemy  were  caj)tured  or  slain.  dead  at  Falkirk,  and  this  estimate  is  pro- 

Sir  William  Wallace  depended  on  his  bably  correct.  More  credible  historians 
strategic  tactics  to  compensate  for  inferi-  give  the  loss  at  Falkirk  at  ten,  and  some, 
ority  in  numbers ;  and  his  personal  ex-  not  quite  so  credible,  at  fifteen  thousand 
ploits  gave  confidence  to  his  infantry,  who  men.  Either  number  is  doubtless  exag- 
obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter.  They  gerated,  for  one  division  never  fought, 
burned  or  carried  off  all  forage  and  and  another  marched  away  unbroken, 
im‘ans  of  8U]»p<}rt,  in  advance  of  Edward’s  after  severe  fighting.  The  loss  of  the 
great  anny,  who  always  marched  into  a  English  was  not  chronicled,  but  it  also 
desert.  That  immense  force  consisted  of  was  sad  enough  ;  for  Edward  imme<liate- 
oiie  hundretl  thousand  infantry,  and  ly  after  marched  to  England,  and  the 
seven  thousand  cavalry ;  andaccom|>anied  Earl  of  Hereford,  along  with  other  nobles, 
by  a  ntimber  of  Scottish  nobles,  including  made  the  disastrous  losses  of  the  cam- 
the  Earl  of  Carrick,  Robert  Bruce  ha«l  paign  a  reason  for  abandoning  the  army, 
marched  long  in  imrsuit  of  the  Scots,  but  Comyn  is  charged  with  treachery  by 
never  reached  them,  when,  on  the  22d  some  writers,  for  his  desertion  of  the 
.July,  their  jwsition  was  betrayed  by  the  field;  but  we  will  never  arrive  at  a  cor- 
Earls  of  Angus  and  Dumbar  to  the  Eng-  rect  explanation  of  these  events.  Two 
lish  king.  They  hung  upon  his  flank  rea«ly  noblemen  of  the  same  name  are  confound- 
to  convert  his  marcli  first  into  a  retreat,  etl  together  in  the  transactions.  Not 
.and  next  into  flight.  He  w.as  then  in  the  only  is  this  true,  but  their  sons  share  the 
neighborhood  of  Linlithgow,  and  the  same  fate ;  and  thus  by  contrasting  the 
Scotch  occupied  a  |)osition  near  Falkirk,  negotiations  of  one  person  with  the  pro- 
By  a  ra])id  march,  the  King  of  England  ■  ceedings  of  another,  a  case  is  made 
compelled  them  to  fight,  acconlingto  com-  against  the  compound  Comyn  of  history  ; 
mon  tradition.  The  command  of  their  lit-  who  is  four  valiant  gentlemen  rolled  into 
tie  anny  w:is  divided.  Comyn  insisted  on  one. 

his  right  to  the  chief  command.  Sir  John  A  Rand  of  mounted  warriors  in  these 
Stewart  commanded  another  division,  and  days  tliifered  materially  from  the  Scots 
])Ut  in  his  claim  as  brother  of  the  Lord  (irevs,  the  Oxford  Blues,  or  the  Enniskil- 
Steward  of  Scotland.  Wallace,  who  com-  len  l)ragoons  of  the  j»resent  time.  They 
nuanded  the  infantry,  apjK*ars  to  have  been  '  were  relatives  and  retainers  of  their  le.ad- 
overlooked  in  the  quarrel,  which  was  not  er,  an«l  this  John  Comyn  at  Falkirk  must 
settled  when  Edward  was  ujMui  them,  have  refused  from  military  reasons  to  risk 
Their  entire  army  of  thirty  thousan*!  men  a  battle  where  he  saw  no  hopes  of  success, 
couhi  scarcely  have  withstood  the  sliock  .-Vs  Wallace  resigned  his  j>ower  immediate- 
of  the  brilliant  array  of  archers,  protected  ly  after  this  battle  to  Comyn  and  De  Sanlis, 
by  knights  in  mail,  who  bore  ilown  U|)on  who  as-sociated  Sir  Simon  Fraser  with 
them;  and  yet  a  few  years  afterwards,  themselves,  while  the  guardian  procced- 
in  almost  exactly  similar  circumstances,  ed  as  their  diplomatic  representative  to 
Bruce  achieve*!  lus  decisive  victory  ;  but  foreign  courts,  it  is  im|)os.sible  to  suppose 
Coymn  rode  off  with  his  cavalry,  M'hile  that  he  imputed  trea.son  to  Comyn. 
Stewart  died  amid  his  an-hers,  and  Wal-  i  The  different  branches  of  that  family 
lace,  after  a  d.ay  of  hard  fighting,  with- '  presented  a  tiir  more  effective  and  honest 
«lrew  his  infantry  in  the  afternoon,  in  close  resistance  to  the  English  power  than  the 
columns,  secure  from  the  horsemen  of  Bruces,  who  fought  against  Wallace  and 
England,  who  were  unable  to  seize  the  freedom  until  Robert  Bnice  found  suspi- 
common  fruit  of  a  great  victory.  I  cions  alleged  against  him  in  London, 

The  battle  was  bloody  on  both  sides, '  where  he  resided,  and  from  which  he  fled, 
but  the  Scots  lost  Macduff  of  Fife,  Sir  \  His  assa.ssination  of  the  Galway  Comyn  in 
John  Graham,  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  j  Dumfries  cleared  his  way  to  the  throne. 
Their  cause  appeared  to  be  ruined,  yet  1  and  although  he  is  said  by  w<ay  of  pen- 
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ance  to  have  worn  an  iron  ring,  or  sack¬ 
cloth,  or  some  such  uneasy  garment,  ever 
after,  yet  the  crime  was  foully  done,  and 
the  repentance  was  not  very  sincerely 
made ;  for  the  family  name  of  his  rival 
was  for  a  time  proscribed. 

Sir  'William  "Wallace  might  have  perse¬ 
vered  at  F.alkirk  with  the  Fabian  and  suc¬ 
cessful  tactics  which  the  chiefs  had  adopt¬ 
ed  previously.  The  army  were  not  so 
much  entangled  that  they  could  not  have 
retreated  without  fighting.  Comyn  re¬ 
tired  safely  with  his  division  early  m  the 
day;  Wallace,  after  fighting  during  the 
day,  and  sustaining  a  defeat  and  loss,  re¬ 
tired  in  excellent  order,  and  burned  the 
town  of  Stirling  as  he  passed,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  induced  the  Russians  to  burn 
Moscow.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
they  might  have  all  retired,  and  quite  as 
evident  that  Edward  could  not  have  pur¬ 
sued.  The  solution  of  the  matter  proba¬ 
bly  is,  that  Stewart  and  the  Southern  Scots 
wanted  to  fight  because  the  English  were 
between  them  and  home.  Comyn  and  the 
Xorthem  Scots  were  between  the  English 
and  their  homes,  and  they  could  afford  to 
exercise  more  patience.  Wallace  consid¬ 
ered  himself  bound  in  honor  to  stand  by 
Stewart,  and  risk  an  engagement  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  system  of  tactics,  which  would 
have  secured  victory  within  a  month.  His 
retreat  from  that  fatal  field  was  one  of 
those  masterly  movements  in  war  that  at 
f)nce  attest  the  genius  of  a  commander 
and  the  excellent  discipline  of  his  soldiers. 
His  conversation  with  Robert  Bruce 
across  the  ravine,  with  the  Carron  flowing 
between  them,  tells  a  tale  of  profound 
self-possession  that  a  great  calamity  could 
not  shake.  Ilis  personal  rencontre  with, 
.and  slaughter  of.  Sir  Bryan  de  Jaye,  the 
Knight  Templar,  who  headed  the  pursuit 
i»f  the  English,  in  Callendar  wood,  slack¬ 
ened  the  pace  of  the  quickest  rider  in  the 
southern  host;  and  his  destruction  of 
Stirling  testifies  that  the  pursuit  of  infant¬ 
ry  by  horsemen  was  not  very  ardent,  and 
that  he  forgot  nothing. 

The  resignation  of  his  pow'er  as  guar- 
<lian  occurred  some  time  after,  from  a 
conviction  that  his  authority  was  inade- 
(juate  to  combine  the  great  barons.  If 
he  fought  at  Falkirk  against  his  own 
jiulgment  on  a  point  of  honor,  he  may 
have  decided  ujMjn  that  course  in  expia¬ 
tion  of  tlie  error.  It  at  least  shows  his 
own  opinion  of  Comyn’s  honesty,  as  the 
employment  of  Wallace  in  an  official  ca- 
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pacity  proves  the  opinion  of  his  diplo¬ 
macy  entertained  by  the  regents.  The 
latter  defended  the  country  by  a  steady 
adhesion  to  their  system,  against  im- 
merous  armies,  in  the  three  following 
years.  These  years  were  passed  by  Sir 
William  Wallace  in  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Norw'ay.  He  interested  the  French 
court  and  king  in  the  Scotch  cause,  and 
obtained  a  bull  from  the  Pope  against 
further  military  proceedings  by  Edward  in 
Scotland.  He  urged  the  N orwegian  kingto 
claim  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  which  he 
held  a  right,  and  probably  hoped  to  com¬ 
bine  the  rival  nobles  in  favor  of  a  candi¬ 
date  superior  to  either  of  them  in  power 
and  rank.  Before  this  application,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  obtained  the  release  of  John 
Baliol,  in  whose  name  he  had  acted  inva¬ 
riably,  from  the  Tower  of  London,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  would  reside  after¬ 
wards  upon  his  French  estates.  The  impris¬ 
onment  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  ceased 
only  upon  the  intervention  of  the  Pope’s 
nuncio ;  but  that  friendly  act,  doubtless, 
originated  in  the  application  of  Wallace, 
backed  by  the  recommendation  of  Philip 
of  France.  The  latter  years  of  John 
Baliol  w'ere  passed  in  peace  upon  his 
French  estates.  He  survived  his  great 
general  and  minister  by  eight  years  ;  and 
lived  to  hear  that  Bjinnockbum  had 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  both,  but  taken 
from  him  the  shadow  of  a  crown,  which 
he  never  carried  in  peace,  and  his  de¬ 
scendant  in  vain  sought  to  recover. 
Baliol,  like  ComjTi,  sufters  from  the 
criticisms  of  historians  upon  his  conduct. 
He  once  did  homage  to  Edward  at  Bre¬ 
chin,  according  to  them,  for  the  Scottish 
kingdom,  under  the  fear  of  personal  vio¬ 
lence.  The  feudal  acknowledgments  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs  for  those  estates  that 
they  unfortunately  held  in  England,  gave 
countenance  to  spurious  claims,  made  by 
Edward  I.  John  Baliol  may  have  per¬ 
formed  homage  for  his  private  estates, 
and  Edward  may  have  converted  the 
act  into  homage  for  his  crowm ;  but 
in  all  nations  deeds  obtained  by  intimi¬ 
dation  were  considered  invalid.  The 
acknowledgment  which  apjiears  to  bear 
John  Baliol’s  signature  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  worthless  forgery.  During  his 
long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  no  resignation  was  obtained 
from  him.  An  instrument  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  combined  with  a  disavowal  of 
Wallace  and  his  wars,  would  have 
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!<ecured  his  release  and  transmission  to 
France.  He  refused  to  execute  them — 
for  he  must  have  been  frequently  invited 
to  take  that  course;  and  he  continued 
to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
efforts  of  his  regent  to  support  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  crown  and  the  king¬ 
dom. 

John  Baliol’s  connection  with  Scotland 
was  a  great  calamity  to  him.  He  was 
owner,  probably,  of  more  land  in  Europe 
than  any  other  subject,  when  h«  succeed¬ 
ed  by  right  to  this  northern  throne.  All  the 
English  estates  belonging  to  B.aliol,  which 
extended  over  part  of  nine  counties,  were 
to  be  sold  for  his  benefit,  according  to 
the  contract  between  the  Pope’s  legate 
:md  the  King  of  England,  upon  his  de¬ 
parture  for  France ;  but  Edward  ob¬ 
served  no  contracts,  and  immediately 
forfeited  the  estates  in  favor  of  his 
nephew.  He  seized  the  money  belonging 
to  Baliol,  forfeited  it  also,  but  gave  it  to 
himself.  Ability  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
good  quality  that  belongs  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Edward  I.,  and  he  converted  it 
into  crime.  He  was  a  bloody  and  deceit¬ 
ful  man,  who  marred  his  own  peace,  died 
miserable,  and  his  race  sunk  under  calam¬ 
ities.  And  yet  we  have  an  example  in 
current  history  of  almost  similar  faithless¬ 
ness  to  the  rights  of  private  property  in  a 
neighboring  ungdom ;  only  the  Orleans 
estates  were  not  bestowed  u])on  a  Bona¬ 
parte.  Scotland  might  have  prospered 
under  the  gentle  rule  of  Baliol,  as  it  pros- 
I>ered  under  his  predecessors,  if  he  had  been 
jKjrniitted  to  reign  in  peace ;  but  it  was 
written  that  its  liberties  and  prosperity 
were  to  originate  in  sufferings ;  and  the 
desolating  war  of  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  which  crippled  the  power  of  the 
‘Norman  monarens,  introduced  the  war  of 
the  Roses,  and  founded  the  liberties  of 
England,  at  a  cost  to  both  nations  of 
more  nearly  two  than  one^  million  of 
lives,  originated  curiously  in  an  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

The  diplomacy  of  Wallace  in  Paris  ob¬ 
tained  a  short  truce  from  England,  which 
Comyii  and  Fraser  improved  at  home. 
His  visit  to  Rome  excited  the  cupidity  of 
the  pontiff,  w''ho  raised  a  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  and  embarrassed 
Edward  much  in  his  dealings  with  the 
question  ;  for  Winchilsea,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  served  upon  his  haughty 
temiioral  monarch,  in  presence  of  his 
nobles  and  his  army,  the  mandate  of  his 


ecclesiastical  superior.  The  claim  of  Rome 
to  Scotland  went  very  far  back  indeed — 
back  through  the  mists  of  many  ages,  to 
the  days  of  the  Judges  in  Israel.  We 
know  in  what  manner  Wallace  would  have 
dealt  with  the  claim  if  it  had  become 
serious  ;  but  he  pitted  the  Pope  against 
the  Norman  with  diplomatic  t^ent  equal 
to. his  military  skill.  Edward,  at  one 
period,  offered  him  the  crown  of  Scotland 
as  his  feudal  inferior,  but  the  bribe  was 
spumed.  During  the  residence  of  Wal¬ 
lace  at  Paris  and  Rome,  the  English  king 
negotiated  with  these  courts  for  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  their  guest ;  but  both  re¬ 
jected  the  infamous  proposals  of  a  monarch 
who  entertained  no  scruples  in  his  trans¬ 
actions  W'ith  an  enemy,  and  estimated 
others  by  that  standard  with  which  he 
was  best  acquainted — his  own  corrupt 
mind. 

Edward  led  a  splendid  army  into  Scot¬ 
land  in  1300;  but  the  commencement  of 
the  century  was  unfortunate  to  him,  and 
little  or  nothing  was  done.  The  pontiff 
embarrassed  the  king  with  his  claim. 
The  barons  of  England  wanted  a  redress 
of  their  grievances,  and  the  regents  of 
Scotland  pursued  their  Fabian  tactics, 
until  a  tmee  was  formed  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  but  never  well  observed. 

The  winter  of  1301  was  passed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  in  Linlithgow,  and  during  that  year 
a  semblance  of  peace  was  observed ;  but, 
upon  the  expiry  of  the  trace,  in  1302,  Sir 
John  Comyn  and  Sir  Simon  Fraser  fought 
the  battles  of  Roslin.  Their  forces  were 
greatly  reduced,  and  they  only  mustered 
eight  thousand  men.  They  had,  however, 
seized  a  number  of  castles  and  strongholds 
that  had  been  held  by  or  for  the  English, 
and  Sir  John  de  Segrave,  who  was  gover¬ 
nor  of  Scotland,  collected  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  left  Edinburgh 
to  oppose  their  progress.  The  regents 
could  not  have  successfully  resisted  this 
army  if  it  had  been  kept  together ;  but 
the  men  marched  in  three  divisions,  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  ComjTi  and 
Fraser  attacked  Segrave’s  van  early  in  a 
spring  morning,  and  unexpectedly.  This 
(uvision  was  destroyed  rapidly.  Segrave 
was  wounded  and  made  prboner,  along 
with  his  brother,  his  son,  and  sixteen 
knights.  Some  of  them  were  even  caught 
in  bed.  The  second  column,  under  Rsuph 
de  Manton  Comfrey,  made  a  better  resist¬ 
ance,  but  they  were  beaten  by  a  late 
breakfast  hour,  and  their  commander  was 
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slain.  The  third,  under  Sir  Robert  de 
Neville,  reinforced  by  the  fugitives  of  two 
divisions,  made  a  hard  afternoon’s  battle, 
but  they  also  were  overpowered,  scat¬ 
tered,  and  slaughtered.  De  Segrave  had 
not  suspected  the  vicinity  of  his  enemies, 
and  his  gallant  army  were  routed  in  three 
separate  battles  on  one  day.  Their  loss 
was  great — equal,  probably,  to  that  of  the 
Scots  at  Falkirk ;  for  we  fear  that  the  vic¬ 
tors,  as  usual,  had  no  desire  to  make  pri¬ 
soners. 

Towards  the  close  of  1302,  the  Pope 
was  advised  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding 
its  long  descent ;  and  he  was  induced  to 
urge  submission  to  Edward,  on  the  Scot¬ 
tish  nation,  as  a  duty.  At  this  period, 
Wallace,  probably,  made  his  second  visit 
to  France.  He  had  to  fight  his  way  on 
both  occasions ;  and  a  glimpse  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  his  second  voyage  was  made  in 
a  ship  carrying  wool  to  France.  The 
French  king,  Philip,  concluded  peace  with 
England — but  without  arranging  for  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and,  notwithstanding  many  pro¬ 
mises  of  assistance,  it  would  api)ear  that 
Wallace  returned  home  without  any 
reasonable  expectation  of  help  from  that 
quarter. 

His  report  was  not  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  Comyn  and  Fraser  in  their  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  English  crown.  Baliol  had 
retired  to  France,  and  no  hoi»e  remained 
that  he  would  ever  revisit  the  north  coun¬ 
try.  Bruce  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Comy^n  of  Galway  had  long  made 
his  submission.  The  leading  nobility  had 
abandoned  the  regent.  Their  money 
failed.  Their  commissariat  could  not  be 
supplied.  They  were  compelled  to  dis¬ 
band  their  army.  Still,  these  heroic  men 
persevered.  Their  lands  were  forfeited. 
Their  friends  were  alienated,  or  slain — 
prisoners,  or  in  exile  ;  and,  in  1 303,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  outlaws. 
Wallace  continued  in  their  company,  and 
many  of  their  achievements  were  more  as¬ 
tonishing  at  this  period  than  when  they 
scattered  their  enemies  at  Roslin ;  but 
Edward  held  all  the  towns  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  army.  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  an  ances¬ 
tor  of  Lord  Panmure’s,  kept  his  own 
house,  Brechin  Castle,  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  of  the  subordinate  forts,  against 
the  English — ^but  it  was  taken  ultimately 
by  Edward,  although  not  until  its  intrepid 
proprietor  perished  on  the  walls. 
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While  the  cause  of  Scotland  was  reduced 
to  this  deplorable  plight,  Edward  is  said 
to  have  renewed  the  offer  of  the  crown, 
under  the  condition  of  feudal  inferiority, 
to  Sir  William  Wallace,  but  it  was  indig¬ 
nantly  refused ;  and  so,  when  early  in  1304, 
Stirling  Castle  fell,  the  greatest  and  the 
last  of  the  Scottish  strongholds,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  made  peace  with  the  disaftected, 
upon  the  comlitions  that  Sir  John  Comyn 
of  Buchan,  the  regent.  Sir  Simon  Fraser, 
Sir  John  Saulis,  and  Sir  Tliomas  du  Bois, 
should  be  exiled  for  two  years,  the  young 
Steward  of  Scotland,  an<l  Sir  David  (ira- 
ham,  for  shorter  periods.  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  excepted,  and  a  reward  of¬ 
fered  for  his  capture — living  or  dead. 

The  activity  of  Wallace  in  organizing  a 
new  insurrection  under  the  Bruce  party, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  correspondence 
after  the  peace  between  the  regent  Comyn, 
of  Badenoch  and  Buchan,  and  Edward  of 
England,  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the 
active  search  made  for  him.  He  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  friends  who  kept  his  secret 
when  they  could  no  longer  give  him  sup¬ 
port  in  the  field.  Edward  Bruce,  whose 
hatred  of  England  was  a  passion,  while 
that  of  his  brother  Robert  was  a  policy, 
and  who  had  long  retired  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court,  agreed  to  meet  Wallace  at  one 
of  his  haunts  near  Glasgow,  in  August, 
1305. 

Tlie  story  of  his  capture  is  told  in  differ¬ 
ent  forms.  He  slept.  A  person  whose 
brother  he  had  slain,  either  while  he  was 
in  the  avowed  or  secret  sendee  of  England, 
along  with  some  followers,  stole  his  arms 
and  bugle,  .and  attempted  to  bind  him. 
He  broke  the  cords,  and  with  a  piece  of 
oak  slew  two  of  his  aggressors.  Finding 
escape  from  the  house,  which  w.as  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  enemies,  impossible,  he 
followed  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Monteith, 
the  governor  for  England  of  Dunbarton 
Castle,  and  surrendered.  Tliis  is  the  po¬ 
pular  account. 

Monteith  delivered  his  illustrious  cap¬ 
tive  to  Edward,  claimed  and  received  his 
reward.  His  memory  has  been  held  ever 
infamous  in  Scotland,  and  he  nearly  ac¬ 
complished  similar  service  against  Robert 
Bruce,  at  a  subsequent  date.  He  has 
been  styled  the  friend  of  W allace,  in  ag¬ 
gravation  of  his  treachery  ;  but  the  state¬ 
ment  has  no  foundation  in  history.  He 
was  an  Anglo-Scot,  a  greedy  knight,  who 
preferred  private  to  public  interests — a 
traitor  to  his  country,  like  a  thousand 
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more  of  its  natural  leaders ;  but  probably 
one  of  only  a  very  few  amonp  that  thou¬ 
sand  who  would  have  earned  infamy  and 
money  by  this  crime. 

Wallace  was  tried  at  W estminster.  A 
crown  of  laurel  w'as  placed  upon  his  head 
by  Edward’s  directions,  who  knew  that 
he  mipht  have  worn  a  crowm  of  gold,  lie 
was  charged  with  treason,  and  answered 
that  he  was  never  a  subject  of  Edward’s, 
and  could  not  be  guilty  of  treason  ag:un8t 
that  king.  He  was  charged  with  levying 
war  against  the  king,  storming  his  castles, 
burning  his  towns,  slaying  his  subjects — 
and  he  replied  that  in  defence  of  his  own 
land,  and  in  repelling  violence,  he  had 
taken  several  of  the  enemies’  castles,  burned 
some  of  their  towns,  and  slain  m.any  of 
their  brave  subjects.  His  answers  exhi-  j 
bited  neither  bravado  nor  equivocation. 
He  expected  no  mercy,  and  he  sought 
none — but  plainly  avowed  and  defended 
his  conduct.  Among  the  barons  of 
England  the  chained  prisoner  stood  the 
most  dignified  man.  They  were  slaves — 
and  he  was  free,  in  spirit,  even  while  in 
bonds.  Trial  was  a  form  in  his  case — and 
sentence  had  been  long  pronounced.  He 
was  ordered  to  be  gibbeted,  disembowel¬ 
led,  and  his  body  burned — except  his 
head,  which  was  reserved  for  London  i 
Bridge;  one  arm  kept  for  Newcastle, 
and  another  for  Berwick,  his  right  foot  for 
Perth,  and  his  left  for  Aberdeen.  He 
was  conveyed  from  Westminster  to  the 
Tower,  and  from  thence  to  Smithfield, 
where  his  sentence  was  executed  to  the 
letter.  Edward  insisted  that  no  ecclesias¬ 
tic  should  be  permitted  to  converse  with 
him  ;  and  while  the  gallant  barons  of 
England  abandoned  a  noble  foe  to  the 
mean  cruelty  of  a  malignant  king,  the  high¬ 
est  ecclesiastic  braved  his  monarch’s  wrath 
— and  Winchilsea,  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  told  Edward  that  the  Church 
must  not  suffer  that  infamy,  and  attended 
ui>on  the  patriot  almost  to  his  death.  He 
was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  Smithfield,  and 
on  the  way  he  requested  Lord  Clifford  to 
restore  his  psalter,  which  he  had  carried 
from  his  early  years.  The  book  was  given 
to  him,  and  with  this  only  memorial  of 
Elderslie,  amid  the  taunts  of  a  mob,  who 
knew  not  that  he  was  the  only  freeman 
there,  he  commended  his  soul  to  God, 
and  died,  still  in  his  early  youth,  leaving 
a  name  that  will  never  perish  in  his  own 
land,  nor  from  the  land  of  his  martyrdom 
for  freedom’s  sake.  His  death  was  fol¬ 


lowed  by  that  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  ^me  manner ;  of  the  three  bro¬ 
thers  Seaton,  who  were  more  cruelly 
treated ;  and  of  others,  w’ho  continued 
their  opjKwition  to  the  claims  of  Edward 
over  Scotland. 

That  monarch  now'  considered  his  con¬ 
quest  secure.  It  was  the  autumn  of  1305. 
While  yet  the  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
in  the  spring  of  1306,  Bruce  had  recom¬ 
menced  the  war — which,  more  than  ten 
years  afterwards,  he  concluded  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  English  soil. 

The  popular  idea  of  Wallace,  from  the 
number  of  his  achievements,  is  th.at  of  a 
man  w'ho  reached  an  adv.ance<l  jK'riod  of 
life.  Nine  years  served  to  earn  his  im¬ 
perishable  renown ;  and  the  object  of 
Edward’s  hatred  was  a  young  man  of 
thirty  years.  In  that  short  life  he  acquired 
the  highest  military  renown,  combining 
personal  daring  and  strength  with  the 
science  of  a  consummate  general.  He 
formed  a  system  of  military  tactics,  and 
drilled  his  raw  recruits  into  a  phalanx  of  ad¬ 
mirable  strength.  He  evinced  adminis¬ 
trative  talent  of  a  high  order,  and  an 
anxiety  for  and  estimate  of  the  value  of 
commerce,  unusual  in  his  age.  He  ac¬ 
quired  all  the  leaniing  of  his  country  and 
his  time,  and  was  acquainted  with  at  least 
the  Latin  and  French  languages.  His 
diplomatic  skill  was  equal  to  his  military 
success.  He  was  the  champion  of  the 
common  people,  and  would  have  reformed 
their  domestic  wrongs  as  he  repelled  their 
foreign  assailants.  He  was  the  friend 
of  law  and  the  supporter  of  order  in 
troublous  times ;  anil  thus  he  clung  to  the 
cause  of  Baliol  while  even  Bruce  compro¬ 
mised  and  schemed  for  his  own  advantage. 
His  honesty  was  incorruptible,  and  his 
patriotism  without  a  stain.  No  man  ever 
more  completely  forgot  himself  in  the 
pilblic  interest ;  and  “  posterity,”  not  al¬ 
ways  just  to  the  great  and  the  dead,  have 
acknowledged  him  as  the  first  man  of  his 
land — the  prince  of  patriots,  who,  scorn¬ 
ing  a  crown  while  he  lived,  has  reigned 
and  ruled  over  hearts  for  centuries. 

And  now  they  propose  to  build  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  man  whose  monument  is  Scot¬ 
land — whose  memorial  is  in  every  heart, 
that  values  liberty,  and  the  privileges 
wrung  out  of  the  prerogatives  of  Norman 
kings  and  the  jiow'er  of  feudal  chiefs.  The 
proposal  is  just,  but  the  execution  may  be 
weak.  A  monument  to  Wallace  can  not 
be  a  pillar  like  Lord  Melville’s,  or  an  or- 
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naraent  to  a  street  like  Sir  Wa^er  Scott’s, 
The  plan  and  the  site  are  not  matured. 
Some  parties  proposed  a  pyramid,  bold  and 
high,  like  th^atriot’s  deeds,  on  the  field 
of  Stirling.  Triat  idea  is,  probably,  more 
consistent  with  the  man  and  his  time  than 
any  other  which  has  been  mentioned. 
But  he  does  not  now  require  a  monument 
like  a  gauntlet  of  defiance,  or  towering  to 
the  sky  from  a  battle-field.  His  services 
and  his  worth  are  not  less  warmly  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  England  than  in  Scotland. 
His  value  to  English  liberty  was  equal  to 
his  efforts  for  Scottish  independence ; 
while  no  people  more  fully  acknowledge 
the  merits  of  a  foe  than  the  English  nation, 
especially  a  foe  who  battled  for  right,  and 
emphatically  of  a  man  whose  memory  be¬ 
longs  to  Britain — ^for  he  placed  the  union 
of  its  dissevered  parts  upon  the  only 
equitable,  and,  therefore,  the  only  solid 
basis. 

The  memorial  to  W allace  might  be  a 
Chelsea  Hospital,  standing  upon  its  own 
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estate,  environed  by  its  own  lands,  a  home 
to  the  worn  and  wounded  soldier,  a  shel¬ 
ter  to  the  orphans  or  the  widows  of  the 
dead.  Funds  for  this  monument  would 
be  found.  It  would  supply  a  want,  and 
be  a  grateful  and  wise  acknowledgment 
of  present  services  and  sufferings  in  me¬ 
morial  of  past  achievements  and  worth. 
The  committee  who  have  accepted  this 
business  should  proceed  with  its  execution, 
and  first  promulgate  a  scheme  and  a  site. 
We  have  monuments  of  the  man  every¬ 
where — ^the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  the 
Cartlane  rocks— every  river  from  Spev  to 
Tweed — every  mountain  side,  from  lien 
Nevis  to  the  Eildons,  all  our  old  strong¬ 
holds,  from  Dunbarton  to  Dunnottar,  from 
sea  to  sea,  bear  traditions  of  the  patriot ; 
but  if  we  are  to  make  a  common  centre  to 
all  in  one  spot,  it  should  be  done  worthily, 
and  for  that  work  activity  and  energy  are 
requisite  to  clear  us  from  another  national 
disgrace — beginning  to  build  without 
counting  the  cost. 
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The  engraving  in  this  number  of  the 
Edectic^  presents  many  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  ancient  Rome.  We  offer  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  objects  pre¬ 
sented.  The  accuracy  of  the  view  is  veri¬ 
fied  by  personal  recollection. 

Rome  is  situated  in  the  central  plain  of  the 
t'ampagna,  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 
The  modem  city  is  built  on  the  low  land 
which  lies  on  each  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  three  most  northern 
of  those  seven  hills  which  formed  the  well- 
known  features  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
Tiber  divides  the  city  into  two  very  un¬ 
equal  portions,  traversing  it  from  north  to 
south  in  an  irregular,  winding  course  of 
not  less  than  three  miles  fi’om  wall  to  wall. 


In  looking  on  the  scene  presented  in  the 
engraving,  the  spectator  is  8upix>sed  to 
stand  on  the  tower  of  the  Capitol.  In  the 
foreground  the  eye  looks  down  upon  the 
mins  of  all  that  made  Rome  the  mistress 
of  the  world.  Behind  the  spectator  are 
the  palaces  and  churches  of  the  modem 
city  ;  so  that  the  Capitol  may  be  said  to 
separate  the  living  fi-om  the  dead — the 
city  of  the  Popes  from  that  of  the  Csesars. 
There  is  no  scene  in  the  world  more  im¬ 
pressive  or  magnificent  than  that  com¬ 
manded  by  this  spot,  which  must  be  visited 
in  person  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
glorious  panorama.  In  the  distance  may 
be  seen  the  chain  of  the  Sabine  hills,  and 
1  the  Volscian  mountains,  which  form  the 
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eastern  boundary  of  the  Ponteni  marshes. 
The  Sabine  hills  surround  like  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Northern 
Campagna.  We  quote  from  Murray:  “In 
the  foreground,  and  nearest  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  is  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  was 
erected  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
in  honor  of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  triumphal  arches, 
:md  as  a  record  of  Scripture  history,  is, 
bevond  all  doubt,  the  most  interesting 
rum  in  Rome.  It  is  a  single  arch  of 
(Grecian  marble,  with  fluted  columns  of 
the  com|)osite  order  on  each  side.  On  the 
side  opposite  the  spectator,  the  columns 
are  more  perfect,  and  nearly  all  the  comice 
and  the  attic  are  preserved.  The  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  frieze  represent  a  procession 
of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  the  sacrifice; 
on  the  keystone  is  the  figure  of  a  Roman 
warrior,  nearly  entire.  The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  sides  of  the  piers  under  the  arch,  are 
highly  interesting.  On  one  side  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  procession  bearing  the  spoils 
of  the  Temple,  among  which  the  golden 
table,  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and 
the  silver  trumpets,  may  be  still  recognized ; 
they  jKjrfectly  corres|X)nd  with  the  descrij>- 
tion  of  Josephus,  and  are  the  only  authen¬ 
tic  representations  of  the  sacred  objects.” 

THE  COLISEUM. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  engraving  will 
be  seen  rising  in  solemn  grandeur  and 
colossal  proportions  the  noblest  old  ruin 
in  existence.  “This  amphitheatre  was 
founded  by  Vesp.osian,  a.d.  72,  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Titus  in  his  eighth  consulate, 
A. I).  80,  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Church  tradition  tells  us 
that  it  was  designed  by  Gaudentius,  a 
Christian  architect  and  martyr,  and  that 
many  thousand  cajrtive  Jews  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  construction.  It  received  suc¬ 
cessive  additions  from  the  later  emperors, 
and  was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  gladiatorial  spectacles  of  which 
it  was  the  scene  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  are  matters  of  history,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  them  further  than 
to  state  that  at  the  dedication  of  the  build¬ 
ing  by  Titus,  5000  wild  beasts  were  slain 
in  the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honor  of 
the  event  listed  for  nearly  100  days.  The 
gladiatorial  combats  were  abolished  by 
Ilonorius,  and  a  show  of  wild  beasts,  which 


took  place  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  is 
the  last  exhibition  of  which  historjr  has 
left  us  any  record.  During  the  Christian 
Iiersecutions,  the  amphitheatre  ivas  the 
scene  of  fearful  barbarities.  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  St.  Ignatius  was  brought  from 
Antioch  purposely  to  be  devoured  by  the 
M-ild  beasts  of  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the. Church  are  tilled  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  the 
arena.  The  building  w’as  originally  called 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  in  honor  of  its 
founders,  and  the  first  mention  of  the 
name  Coliseum  occurs  in  the  fragments  of 
the  Venerable  Bede,  who  records  the 
famous  prophecy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pil¬ 
grims  : 

‘  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand : 

When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  &11 ; 

And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world.’ 

This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  amphitheatre  was  tolenibly 
perfect  in  the  eighth  century.  Nearly  all 
the  authorities  agree  that  two  thirds  of 
the  original  building  have  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  The  wt*8tern  and  southern  si<les 
are  supjmsed  to  have  perished  during  the 
siege  of  Rolnirt  Guiscard,  who  showed  as 
little  reverence  for  the  monuments  of 
Rome  as  he  did  for  the  temples  of  I’a'stum. 
After  the  ruin  had  been  converted  into  a 
fortress  in  the  middle  ages,  it  supplied 
the  Roman  j>rinces  for  nearly  200  years 
with  materials  for  their  palaces.  After 
these  spoliations  the  popes  appear  to  have 
been  anxious  to  turn  the  ruin  to  some 
profitable  purpose.  Sixtus  V.  endeavored 
to  transfonn  it  into  a  woollen  manufactory, 
and  employed  Fontana  to  design  a  plan 
for  converting  the  arcades  into  shops;  but 
the  scheme  entirely  failed,  and  was  aban¬ 
doned  after  it  had  cost  the  Pope  15,000 
scudi.  Clement  XL,  a  century  later,  in¬ 
closed  the  lower  arcades,  and  established 
a  manufactory  of  saltpetre,  with  as  little 
success.  To  prevent  further  encroach¬ 
ments,  Benedict  XIV.,  in  1750,  consecrated 
the  building  to  the  memory  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  martyrs  who  had  perished  in  it.  The 
French  cleared  the  porticoes  .and  removed 
from  the  arena  the  rubbish  which  had 
accumulated  for  centuries.  Pius  VII. built 
the  wall  which  now  supports  the  south¬ 
western  angle — a  fine  specimen  of  modern 
construction;  and  his  successors  have  liber¬ 
ally  contributed  towards  the  preservation 
I  of  the  fabric.  A  cross  now  stands  in  the 
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middle  of  the  arena,  promising  for  every 
kiss  an  indulgence  of  200  days ;  and  four¬ 
teen  statues  of  Our  Lord’s  Passion  are 
]  (laced  at  regular  intervals  around  it.  In 
the  rude  pulpit  a  monk  occasionally 
preaches,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian  setv'ice  in  a  scene  so  much  identified 
with  the  early  history  of'  our  common 
fiiith. 

“  The  amphitheatre  is  built  principally  of 
travertine,  though  large  masses  of  brick¬ 
work  and  tufa  are  to  be  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  interior.  Its  form,  as  usual, 
IS  elliptical.  The  external  elevation  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  stories,  the  three  lower  being 
composed  of  arches  supported  by  half 
columns,  and  the  fourth  being  a  solid  wall 
faced  with  pilasters,  and  pierced  in  the 
alternate  compartments  with  forty  stjuare 
windows.  In  each  of  the  lower  tiers 
there  were  eighty  arches.  The  first  tier  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  nearly  thirty  feet 
high ;  the  second  is  Ionic,  about  thirty- 
eight  feet  high ;  the  third  is  Corinthian, 
of  the  same  height ;  and  the  fourth,  also 
Corinthian,  is  forty-four  feet  high.  Above 
this  was  an  attic.  At  the  summit  of  the 
northern  side  many  of  the  consoles,  which 
projected  in  order  to  support  the  poles  of 
the  velarium^  or  awning,  still  remain.. 
The  height  of  the  outer  wall  is  stated  by 
Taylor  and  Cressy  to  be  157  English  feet; 
the  major  axis  of  the  building,  including 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  is  620  feet ;  the 
minor  axis,  513.  The  length  of  the  arena 
is  287  feet,  the  width  180  feet.  The 
superficial  area,  on  the  same  authority,  is  1 
nearly  six  acres.  The  arches  were  num- ; 
bcred  externally  from  i.  to  i.xxx.,  as  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  north  side.  Between 
those  numbered  38  and  39  is  one  facing 
the  Esquiline  which  has  neither  number 
nor  cornice :  it  is  wider  than  the  others, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  private 
entrance  of  the  emperor.  There  was  a 
corresponding  entrance  from  the  Palatine 
on  the  opposite  side,  supposed  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  a  subterranean  passage,  still 
visible,  constructed  by  Commodus,  and  in 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 
In  the  mterior,  the  centre  is  of  course 
occupied  by  the  arena.  Around  this  were 
arranged,  upon  walls  gradually  sloping 
down  towards  the  centre,  the  seats  for  the 
spectators.  There  were  four  tiers  of  seats, 
corresj)onding  with  the  four  external 
stories.  The  first  story  was  composed  of 
three  circular  porticoes.  At  the  base  sur¬ 


rounding  the  arena  was  the  Podium,  a 
kind  of  covered  gallery,  thirteen  feet  high 
and  fourteen  broad,  on  which  the  emj)eror, 
the  senators,  and  the  vestal  virgins,  had 
their  seats.  Above  this,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  wall,  were  three  orders  of 
seats  called  the  envea,  and  an  attic  or 
roofed  gallery,  as  may  l)e  seen  on  several 
coins  on  which  the  building  is  rej(re8ented. 
The  first  order  is  sup](osed  to  liave  con¬ 
tained  twenty-four  rows  of  scats;  it  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  kind  of  landing-place,  from 
which  rose  the  second  order,  consi.sting  of 
sixteen  rows  of  scats.  A  lofty  wall,  part 
of  which  still  exists,  separated  this  from 
the  third  order,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
‘  Senatus  Populusque  Komanus’  and  the 
plebeians.  Above  the  third  order  was 
the  attic  and  the  covered  gallery  already 
mentioned,  both  of  which  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  Hegionaries  state  that 
the  amphitheatre  would  contain  87,000 
spectators.  A  staircase  has  been  made 
near  the  old  Hermitage,  by  which  visitors 
may  ascend  to  the  upper  stories,  and  from 
thence  as  high  as  the  parapet.  During  the 
ascent  they  will  tnaverse  the  ambidarin  and 
galleries,  and  will  thus  be  enabled  to  form 
a  better  idea  of  the  whole  fabric  than 
they  could  do  from  p.ages  of  description. 
At  the  summit  they  will  observe  fragments 
of  columns,  cornices,  etc.,  built  up  in  the 
walls,  as  if  the  upjier  peutions  had  been 
ha.stily  finished  with  materials  originally 
destined  for  other  purposes.  The  scene 
from  this  summit  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
I  pressive  in  the  world,  and  there  are  few. 
:  travellers  who  do  not  visit  the  spot  by 
moonlight  in  order  to  realize  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  description  in  ‘  Manfred,’  the  only 
de3cri])tion  which  has  ever  done  justice  to 
the  wonders  of  the  Coliseum : 


‘  I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 

When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum’s  wall. 

Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watchdog  bay’d  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Csesars’  palace  came 
The  owl’s  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  tim%-worn  breach 
Appear’d  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 
j  And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amid  s 
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A  grove  which  springs  through  levcll’d  battle¬ 
ments,  ' 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths.  ! 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; — 

But  the  gladiator's  bloc^y  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 

While  Ciesar’s  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 
halls,  I 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  tills,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill’d  up. 

As  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

I^eaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o’er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old ! — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns.’ 

Considerable  siieculation  has  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  holes  which  are  seen  in  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  building,  and  many 
learned  treatises  have  been  written  on  the 
subject.  Nibby  states  that  they  were 
made  during  the  middle  ages  in  extracting 
the  iron  cramps  which  bound  the  stone 
together ;  and  the  Abbe  Barthelemi  men¬ 
tions  that  he  found  some  fragments  of  iron 
still  remaining  in  them.  This  st.atement 
seems  to  set  at  rest  the  opinion  of  the  older 
antuiuaries,  who  supposed  that  they  were 
made  to  receive  the  poles  of  the  booths 
erected  in  the  corridors  during  the  fairs 
which  were  held  there.  Among  the 
numerous  dissertations  to  which  the  Coli¬ 
seum  has  given  rise,  is  one  of  higher 
interest  than  the  disputes  of  the  anti¬ 
quaries — the  (quarto  volume  of  Professor 
Sebastian!,  entitled  the  Flora  Colisea,  in 
which  he  enumerates  260  species  of  ^ilants 
found  among  the  ruins.  Nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  entire  number  are  papilionaceie ; 
the  cryptogamia  make  up  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  remainder.  With  such  ma¬ 


terials  for  a  hortus  sicctu^  it  is  surprising 
that  the  Romans  do  not  make  complete 
collections  for  sale,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Swiss  herbaria ;  we  cannot  imagine  any 
memorial  of  the  Coliseum  which  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  traveller.” 

THK  ROMAN  FORUM. 

The  ancient  Roman  Forum  was  situated, 
according  to  anthpiarians,  in  the  open 
space  near  the  centre  of  the  engraving, 
ending  at  the  three  colunms.  The  double 
avenue  of  trees  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Forum.  It  was  630  feet  in  length,  by 
100  to  1 10  feet  in  breadth.  On  the  right  is 
the  Palatine  Hill,  covered  with  gardens  and 
a  convent  standing  alone  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Cwsars.  The  Palatine 
was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  settlement  of 
Rome.  Over  the  Coliseum,  the  eye  rests 
on  the  magnificent  Basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  On  the  left  of  the  Coliseum  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  bath  of  Titus.  The 
ruins  which  are  scattered  over  the  engrav¬ 
ing  are  but  the  outlines  of  a  picture  which 
the  imagination  and  memory  must  fill  up. 
Amid  these  ruins  the  traveller  looks  for 
visible  memorials  of  the  heroes,  poets,  and 
orators  whose  fame  luis  consecrated  the 
soil  and  invested  even  the  name  of  Rome 
with  imperishable  interest. 

“  Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where  the 
steep 

Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason’s  race. 

The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor’s  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.  Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here?  Yes;  and  in  yon  field 
below, 

A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathe^^ — bums 
with  Cicero !”  Childt  Harold. 
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Enthusiastic  German  Werner,  about  I 
the  middle  of  the  eipfhteenth  century,  in 
his  lecture-room  at  Frey^berp,  propoundetl 
the  so-called  Neptunian  theory  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth’s  crust.  Musing 
upon  the  monuments  and  mysteries  of  the 
«lread  past,  his  philosophic  mind  gave 
birth  to  the  idea  of  an  illimitable  chaotic 
ocean,  from  whose  turbid  waters  the  crys¬ 
talline  rocks  were  first  precipitated — 
granite  as  a  basis,  then  gneiss,  afterwards 
schists,  serpentines  and  porphyries — the" 
crystalline  ch.aracter  gradually  diminish¬ 
ing  .os  the  waters  became  purer.  During 
the  lapse  of  ages,  in  still  clearer  seas,  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  deposition  of  the  incumbent 
secondary  strata.  To  igneous  agency 
Werner  would  assign  no  share  in  these 
grand  processes  in  Nature’s  laboratoiy*. 
Trap  equ.ally  with  sandstones  and  shales 
was  of  aqueous  origin,  and  existing  volca¬ 
noes,  testifying  as  they  did  by  their  erup¬ 
tions  to  an  indisputable  relation  to  heat, 
lie  considered  as  modem  phenomena, 
possibly  not  older  than  Adam.  The 
yeptunian  theory  was  eagerly  h.ailed  and 
warmly  embraced,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country,  as  a  complete  solution 
of  a  great  cosnucal  enigma.  Hosts  of 
zealous  Neptunists  ralliad  under  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  ingenious  theorist.  Names  of 
weight  and  eminence  gave  in  their  a»l- 
hesion  to  Abraham  Gottlob  Werner, 
who,  despite  his  modesty,  speedily  found 
himself  presiding  over  the  domain  of 
scientific  geology — the  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion  and  the  object  of  admiration. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-eight.  Dr.  James  I  {niton,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  published  his  “  Theory  of  the 
Earth,”  m  which  he  dared  to  contravene 
the  populsir  views  of  the  Freyberg  j>ro- 
fessor,  and  boldly  proclaimed  the  igneous 
origin  of  trap  and  granite.  Ilulton  was 
also  the  first  writer  who  endeavored  to 
rescue  geology  from  the  region  of  hy])0- 
thesis,  and  to  place  it  on  the  basis  of  iact, 
by  referring  to  the  natural  agencies  now 


opierating,  all  the  previous  changes  which 
the  exterior  of  the  globe  had  umlergone. 
Now  liegan  a  prolonged  and  fierce  contest 
between  the  Neptunists  and  Vulcanists, 
as  Hulton  and  his  school  were  terineil. 
Theological  rancor  added  bitterness  to 
the  controversy.  Atheism  and  infidelity 
were  charged  .against  the  innovators  by 
intolerant  divines  and  scientijir.  lajanen. 
Truth  sustained  by  fact,  notwithstanding, 
made  way,  and  at  length  the  doctrines  of 
the  Scotch  geologist  as  to  the  igneous 
origin  of  certain  rocks,  were  securely 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Neptunian 
theory. 

Werner,  however,  was  so  far  correct  in 
attributing  to  water  the  forni.ation  of  the 
fossiliferous  or  stratified  rocks.  His  error 
lay  in  entirely  excluding  the  agency  of 
heat.  Water  ami  heat  are  now  the 
universally  recognized  agents  of  geological 
change ;  under  their  continuous  action 
through  indefinite  cycles  of  time  the  earth 
has  assumed  its  present  diversified  struc¬ 
ture. 

Geology,  disentangleil  from  the  meshes 
of  the  once  popular  SVemerian  system,  has 
not  yet  entirely  esoajied  from  under  the 
dommion  of  theory.  Werner’s  universal 
chaotic  ocean  surrounding  the  glolie,  has 
given  place  to  a  molten  ocean  in  its  interior. 
From  a  wilderness  of  waters  we  are  made 
to  dt*8cend  to  internal  fires.  Hut  the  latter 
theo^’,  like  the  former,  is  based  upon  hyjK). 
thesis.  It  assumes  that  the  earth  was 
originally  an  intensely  heated  fluid  mass — 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  encircling 
crust,  which  to  a  certain  depth  has  resulted 
from  a  gradual  process  of  refrigeration,  it 
is  so  still.  Diftering  as  widely  as  mav  be 
from  the  exploded  aqueous  system  of  \Ver- 
ner,  the  new  theory  teaches  that  heat  is 
the  sole  original  agent  in  the  production 
of  the  exterior  of  the  globe.  Now,  it  is, 
of  course,  sutficiently  est.ablished  that 
granite  and  other  kindred  rocks  have 
been  at  one  time  in  a  stiite  of  fusion,  that 
1  the  numerous  traps  which  abomid  are  the 
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result  of  igneous  action,  and  that  internal 
heat  exists  and  exerts  a  continual  influence 
of  upheaval  and  depression ;  but  to  account 
for  such  facts,  the  theory  of  a  molten 
ocean  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  goes  not 
only  very  much  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  but  is,  in  the  opinion  of  emi¬ 
nent  saeans  like  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
op|)osed  to  what  is  knowij  of  the  laws  of 
heat. 

On  wh.at  other  hy|>othesis,  then,  are  we 
to  account  for  the  fiery  phenomena  of 
volcanoes?  Were  it  possible  to  under¬ 
take  an  exploring  exjH*dition  to  the  nether 
regions,  eagerly  scientific  iinm  might  sat- 
isfiictorily  solve  the  (juestion ;  but  tailing 
such  tlevice,  we  have  no  other  resource 
than  to  fall  bai'k  upon  another  and  more 
•robable  theory — that  of  chemical  action, 
leat,  electricitv,  and  ehastic  gases,  are 
evolvisl  from  the  contact  of  the  oxygen 
cont.ained  in  water,  with  the  metallic  bases 
of  earths  and  alkalies.  It  is  therefore 
inferreil  that  the  water  which  iiercolates 
through  jKirous  rocks  .and  by  otlier  vents, 
finds  its  way  to  the  unoxidized  substances 
of  the  interior,  produces  those  chemical 
changes  which  generate  subterranean 
heat,  anil  that,  too,  on  a  scale  of  sutticient 
magnitinle  to  melt  rocky  masses  and  to 
account  for  all  other  forms  of  igneous 
agency. 

V ole.anic  action  seems  peculiar  to  certain 
regions,  and  to  run  generally  in  extended 
lines.  One  of  these  lines  stretches  along 
the  chain  of  the  Andes,  from  a  point  south 
of  Chili  td  Quito,  about  two  degrees  north 
of  the  equator.  It  alternates  throughout 
its  course  with  extinct  and  active  volca¬ 
noes.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  interest  that, 
when  the  great  earthquake  took  place  in 
Chili  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
the  coast  was  permanently  upheaveil,  .anil 
the  neighboring  volc.anoes  of  Y.ant.ales 
and  Orsono  were  in  eruption — the  three 
different  effects  l)eing  in  this  casi*  tracea¬ 
ble  to  the  same  internal  force.  Tlio  vol- 
c^inoes  of  Peru  rise  to  the  immense  height 
of  from  sev'enteen  to  twenty  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Those  of 
Quito  attain  to  an  equal  elevation;  The 
eruptions  of  Cotopaxi,  which  is  in  form  a 
perfect  cone,  and  the  most  lofty  active 
volcano  of  South  America,  are  usually 
Mcompanied  by  destructive  efleets  from 
inundations,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  which  surrounds  it.  Deluges  are 
indeed  frequently  occasioned  in  these  ele¬ 
vated  regions  from  eruptions — and  also 


by  the  sudden  opening  by  earthquakes  of 
subterranean  cavities  filled  with  water. 
Curious  though  it  may  seem,  fish  are 
sometimes  thrown  from  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Andes.  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that 
the  fish  must  have  lived  and  multiplied  in 
the  under-ground  caverns  or  lakes  formed 
by  pre\nou8  convulsions.  An  eruption  of 
the  volcano  of  Imbaburu  took  place  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  so 
large  was  the  quantity  of  fish  ejected  that 
a  fever  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  their 
}»utrid  remains.  The  volcanic  line  branches 
from  Quito  through  Guatemala  to  Mexico. 
The  latter  country  is  traversed  by  five 
active  volcanoes.  The  mountain  Jorullo 
is  one  of  these,  and  is  distant  from  the 
sea  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Prior 
to  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  it  had 
no  existence.  The  place  where  it  now 
stands,  formed  part  of  an  elevated  platform, 
through  which  wandered  two  streams,  and 
on  whose  fertile  fields  were  cultivated 
indigo  and  the  sugar-cane.  During  the 
month  of  June  in  the  above  year,  this 
scene  of  peaceful  industry  was  broken  in 
upon  by  a  succession  of  earthquakt*8  and 
alarming  sounds — which  continued  until 
the  end  of  Sieptember,  when  flames  were 
observed  to  rise  from  the  ground,  and 
pieces  of  buniiug  rock  were  tossed  high 
into  the  air.  Six  cones  speeilily  sprang 
up,  none  of  which  were  under  three  hun¬ 
dred  fiH.*t  high,  whilst  the  largest,  Jorullo, 
att.ained  to  the  hight  of  sixteen  hundred 
feet.  It  continued  to  pour  forth  streams 
of  basaltic  lava  and  fragments  of  rock  for 
a  jieriod  of  about  five  months,  after  which, 
having  spent  its  fury,  it  rejiosed  from  its 
toils.  lIumlKildt  visited  the  sjiot  forty 
years  afterwards,  and  found  thi-  mass  of 
lava  still  in  a  heated  state.  Connected 
with  the  volcanic  chain  of  the  -Vndes  are 
many  islands  of  the  Caribbean  8t‘a.  St. 
Vincent  has  Iwen  from  time  to  time  in 
eruption,  and  earthquakes  ofextraordin.nry 
violence  have  frequently  visited  Jamaica 
and  St.  Domingo. 

Another  volcanic  region  extends  from 
the  coasts  of  Russian  America  to  the 
Indi.an  Archipelago.  This  line,  according 
to  Von  Buch,  follows  throughout  its  course 
the  extenwl  liorder  of  the  continent  of 
Asuv,  strikes  southejist  to  the  Moluccas, 
the  isles  of  Sunda,  and  Xew-Zealand.  On 
the  borders  of  Cook’s  Inlet,  in  the  Russian 
American  territories,  there  is  a  volcano 
fourteen  thousand  feet  high — while  in  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska  are  also  cones  of  vast 
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height.  Eniptions  are  frequent  in  the 
Alentian  Isles  and  in  Kamtschatka.  In 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six  an  island 
was  formed  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Unalaska,  and  when  the  spot  was  visited 
some  eight  years  afterwards,  the  soil  was 
found  in  some  places  to  be  so  hot  .as  not 
to  admit  of  being  trodden  upon.  From 
repe.atcd  visits  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
this  new  insular  territory  is  gnadually 
increasing  in  size — owing  doubtless  to 
upheaval  as  well  as  to  accumulations  of 
ejected  m.atter.  On  the  north-west  side 
of  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  Kamtschatka, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  Erm.an,  in  eighteen  hundred  .and 
twenty-nine,  witnessed  the  descent  of  a 
current  of  l.ava  to  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
which  emitted  in  its  course  a  livid  light. 
Its  fiery  progress  was  for  a  time  opposed 
by  large  quantities  of  ice  and  snow ;  over¬ 
coming  the  barrier,  it  passed  downwards 
in  its  terrible  career  w'ith  a  frightful  noise 
which  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  The  volcanoes  of  J.ava  are  re- 
mark.able  for  their  sulphureous  discharges. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  the 
crater  of  Taschem  contains  a  lake,  strongly 
impregnated  Avith  sulphuric  acid,  from 
Avhich  a  river  runs  whose  waters  are  fatal 
to  .animal  life ;  nor  in  the  sea  for  a  con- 
sider.able  distance  from  the  point  of  con¬ 
fluence  can  any  living  creature  exist.  An¬ 
other  cr.ater,  about  half  a  mile  in  circum¬ 
ference,  is  termed  the  Valley  of  Poison. 
Emanations  of  carbonic  acid  gas  perwade 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  every  crea¬ 
ture  that  enters  it  dies.  The  soil,  it  is 
said,  is  covered  with  the  carcasses  of 
tigers,  deer,  birds,  and  even  with  the 
bones  of  men.  The  volc.ano  of  Berapi  in 
Sumatra,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
twelve  thousand  feet,  continually  smokes ; 
hot  springs  also  abound  at  its  base. 

A  third  volcanic  region  stretches  from 
China  .and  Tartary  to  the  Caucasus,  through 
Asia  Minor  to  Syria,  and  westward  to  the 
(irecian  Archipelago,  Greece,  Southern 
Italy,  .and  the  Azores.  On  the  western 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  there  is  a  tract 
known  as  the  Field  of  Fire,  from  which 
there  is  a  perpetual  issue  of  inflammable 
gas.  Here  also  are  mud  volcanoes  and 
naphtha  springs. 

Our  records  of  volcanic  eruption  in  Eu¬ 
rope  are  more  ample. 

The  district  around  Naples  has  been 
convulsed  from  the  earliest  known  period. 
V esuvius,  since  so  celebrated  tor  its  erup¬ 


tions,  was  before  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  The 
neighboring  island  of  Ischia  w.as  before 
that  time  the  c  hief  the.atre  of  subterranean 
action.  It  was  early  colonized  by  Greeks 
w'ho  w'ere  driven  forth  by  earthquakes  and 
igneous  ejdial.ations.  A  Syracusan  colony, 
subsequently  established,  were  .also,  .almut 
three  hundred  and  eighty  years  before 
Christ,  from  an  eruption  forced  to  retire. 
After  a  rest  of  seventeen  centuries,  Ischia, 
in  thirteen  hundred  and  two,  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  extremity  gave  vent  to  a  lava 
stream  which  swallowed  up  many  houses 
and  again  caused  a  partial  de|)opulation 
of  the  island. 

The  year  fifteen  hundred  .and  thirty-eight 
was  signalized  by  the  formation  of  Monto 
Nuovo  in  the  Phlegr.aean  Fields,  which 
adjoin  the  B.ay  of  Bai.ae.  Sir  William 
H.amilton,  in  his  “Cam|»i  Phlegraei,”  has 
published  two  original  letters,  Avritten  by 
eye-Avitnesses  of  the  rem.arkable  pheno¬ 
menon.  It  appears  th.at  for  a  thiy  or  two 
before  the  eruption  twenty  shocks  were 
felt,  .and  that  the  eruption  itself  l>egan  on 
Sund.ay  the  twenty-ninth  Septeml)er,  almut 
one  o’clock  in  the  night,  when  flames  were 
first  perceived.  “  In  a  short  time  the  fire 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  burst 
open  the  earth,  and  threw  up  so  great  a 
quantity  of  ashes  and  pumice-stones  as 
covered  the  whole  country.  The  poor 
inhabitants  of  Puzzuoli  quitted  their  ha¬ 
bitations,  in  terror,  flying  from  death,  but 
with  death  painted  in  their  countenances.” 
Monto  Nuovo  is  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  bay — about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  and  the  depth  of 
its  crater  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
feet. 

From  the  Solfatara,  near  Puzzuoli,  there 
has  been  from  ancient  times  a  continuous 
evolution  of  sulphureous  vaiHjrs.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity,  the  temple  of  Serapis 
bears  eAudence  of  having  been  sunk  tAventy 
feet  since  its  erection,  and  of  being  again 
raised  to  nearly  its  former  level. 

The  earliest  recorded  and  ever  memor¬ 
able  eniption  of  Vesuvius  occurred  in  the 
year  seventy-nine,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
of  Stabiae,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
besides  causing  the  de.ath  of  the  naturalist 
Pliny,  who,  when  the  first  svmptoms  of 
eruption  appeared,  was  at  iilisenum  in 
command  of  the  Homan  fleet.  In  a  letter 
to  Tacitus,  the  younger  Pliny  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  c.ata8tro|)he, 
and  a  touching  account  of  the  circum- 
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st.inces  attending  the  melancholy  fate  of 
his  nncle.  During  succeeding  centuries, 
tive  eruptions  occurred,  which,  like  the 
first,  ejected  showers  of  scoriae,  pumice 
and  stones.  That  of  ten  hundred  and 
thirty-six  was  the  first  attended  with  the 
emission  of  lava.  Vesuvius  was  visited 
by  Bracini,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
who  found  it  perfectly  tranquil,  the  sides 
of  the  crater  being  covcretl  with  brush¬ 
wood,  and  its  bottom  forming  a  plain,  on 
which  cattle  were  peacefully  grazing. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  however,  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  another 
tremendous  eruption  took  place,  pro¬ 
ducing  streams  of  lava  and  torrents  of 
w.ater  which  destroyed  several  villages 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  among  which 
was  Rcsini,  situate  over  the  ancient  site 
of  Herculaneum.  For  about  thirty- 
five  years  a  time  of  repose  followed,  after 
which  commenced  a  new'  series  of  eruptive 
phenomena,  which,  with  periods  of  inter¬ 
mission  longer  or  shorter,  have  continued 
to  the  present  time.  The  town  of  Torre 
del  Greco  has  been  twice  destroyed  by 
currents  of  lava.  For  a  number  of  years, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  great  crater  having  been  filled  with 
matter  forced  up  from  below,  the  focus  of 
eruption  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
rough  ]»lain  abounding  in  fissures  from 
which  clouds  of  vapor  w'ere  emitted. 
The  eruption  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-tw'o  completely  changed  fids  state 
of  things,  and  resulted  in  an  immense 
chasm  about  three  miles  in  circumference 
and  one  thousand  feet  in  depth.  During 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  a  small  cone  w'as  thrown  up  in  the 
interior  of  the  great  crater,  but  subsequent 
eruptions  have  produced  other  clianges  in 
the  structure  and  form  of  the  cone.  The 
last  outburst  occurred  in  May  of  last  year, 
which  caused  considerable  damage,  and 
destroyed  many  plantations  and  vineyards. 

Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  as  measured  by 
Sir  .John  llerschel,  is  in  height  ten  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-tw’o  feet, 
and  is  circumscribed  by  three  distinct 
zones.  The  first,  around  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  is  fertile  and  richly  cultivated; 
covered  with  olives,  vines,  and  fruit  trees; 
the  second,  a  forest,  abounds  in  chestnuts, 
oaks  and  pines,  above  w’hich  rises  the  third 
zone,  a  waste  and  desert  tract  of  lava  and 
scoriae  surmounted  by  a  cone  resembling 
the  Solfatara  in  its  perpetual  emissions  of 
sulphureous  vapors.  The  records  relating 


to  Etna  reach  back  to  a  very  early  period. 
There  was  an  eruption  before  the  Trojan 
war.  Thucydides  mentions  tw'o  more  as 
having  occurred  respectively  m  the  years 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  and  four 
hundred  and  twentv-five  Wfore  Christ. 
Referring  to  one  of  these,  the  js>et  Pindar 
s{)eaks  of  “  the  snowy  Etna — the  pillar  of 
heaven — the  nurse  of  everlasting  frost — 
in  whose  deej)  caverns  lie  concealed  the 
foundations  of  unapproachable  fire  —  a 
stream  of  eddying  smoke  by  day — a  bright 
and  ruddy  fiame  by  night ;  and  burning 
rocks  rolled  down  with  loud  uproar  into 
the  sea.”  The  town  of  Nicolosi,  situate 
in  the  woody  region,  w'as  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine ;  gulfs  were  opened  near  the 
town  and  scoriae  thrown  up  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few'  months  formed  the  double 
cone  of  Monti  Rossi,  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  In  the  same  year  a 
current  of  lava  descended  Etna,  and  after 
overfiowing  fourteen  towns  and  villages, 
reached  Catania  on  the  coast,  which  it 
partly  destroyed.  When  the  current 
entered  the  sea,  it  w'as  six  hundred  yards 
broad  and  forty  feet  deep.  The  region 
termed  the  Val  del  Bove,  on  the  east  side 
of  Etna,  is  a  large  amphitheatre  about  four 
miles  in  tliameter,  and,  surrounded  by  high 
precipices,  presents  a  scene  of  unparalleled 
picturesqueness  and  grandeur.  Etna  wjis 
subject  to  eruptions  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  eleven  and  nineteen,  when  fresh  oiwii- 
ings  W'ere  made  in  the  desert  region,  w'liich 
already  abounded  in  cones,  and  new 
streams  of  lava  were  produced. 

Apart  from  the  various  chains  of  vol¬ 
canic  action  already  indicated,  Iceland,  in 
northern  latitudes,  has  been  the  theatre 
of  intense  igneous  action.  According  to 
Von  Hoir,  mountains  have  been  rent,  hills 
sunk,  rivers  deserted  their  channels,  new 
lakes  made  their  apj^earance,  and  islands 
thrown  up.  Mount  Ilecla  has  been  in 
activity  for  six  years  at  a  time.  We  have 
records  of  Iceland  which  reach  back  to  the 
ninth  century.  From  the  twelfth  century 
there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of 
eruptions  and  earthquakes.  An  island 
was  produced  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
coast,  consisting  of  high  clitts,  which  emit¬ 
ted  fire,  smoke,  and  pumice.  It  w'as  for¬ 
mally  claimed  by  the  king  of  Denmark 
.and  cidled  Nyoe,  or  the  New  Island;  but 
in  less  than  a  year  Neptune  resumed  his 
ancient  sway — a  reef  of  rocks  under  w'ater 
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is  all  that  now  remains  to  mark  its  site.  1  ous  or  volcanic  action,  there  exist  in  almost 
During  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  |  every  country  of  the  globe  extinct  vol- 
June,  a  grand  eruption  of  Skaptar  Joknl  j  canoes — seatsofby^-gone  subterranean  con- 
took  place,  from  which  issued  inunense  I  vulsions — memorials  of  fiery  phenomena 
floods  of  lava.  Fearful  were  the  ruin  and  I  that  date  far  into  the  hoary  and  mysterious 
devastation.  Nine  thousand  persons,  it  j  past.  Among  the  most  clearly  defined 
was  calculated,  perished,  and  twenty  vil- 1  are  the  volcanic  districts  of  Catalonia  in 
lages  were  destroyed.  Professor  BischofF  j  Spain,  of  Auvergne  in  France,  and  the 
has  estimated  the  mass  of  matter  ejected  j  re^on  around  the  Dead  Sea.  Traces  also 
by  this  single  eruption  “  to  surpass  in  abound  in  other  countries  of  Euroj)e  and 
magnitude  the  bulk  of  Mont  Blanc.”  I  Asia,  and  on  the  American  Continent. 

'Die  Geysers  of  Iceland  present  singular  Volcanic  products  are  generally  corn- 
phenomena;  but  the  cause  is  not  difficult  pounded  of  two  minerals — felspar  and  horn 
of  explanation.  Subterranean  cavities  in  blende;  and  according  to  the  different  pro- 
a  heated  state  receive  water ;  vapor  is  portions  of  these  minerals  entering  into 
thus  generated  which,  at  intervals,  by  ex-  the  composition  of  particular  rocks,  do  the 
pelling  a  portion  of  the  water  through  the  rocks  derive  their  name  and  character, 
narrow  vents  communicating  with  the  sur-  Thus  among  substances  of  volcanic  origin 
face,  finds  a  means  of  escape.  The  Geysers  we  have  basalt,  trachyte,  greenstone  and 
play  like  artificial  fountains  at  irregular  in-  porphyry.  The  jieak  of  'Teneriffe  is  tra- 
tervals  of  from  five  to  sometimes  thirty  chytic — ^while  the  lavas  of  V esuvius  and 
minutes  at  a  time.  Chili  are  basaltic.  The  term  lava  is  applied 

The  bed  of  the  ocean  is,  equally  with  to  the  melted  matter  which from  the 
the  land,  subject  to  volcanic  action.  In-  mouths  of  volcanoes.  Scoriae  are  pro¬ 
dications  of  submarine  eruptions  have  fre-  duced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials 
quently  been  observed  by  crews  of  vessels  fused  by  heat — and  present  a  reddish 
at  sea.  In  addition  to  the  two  new  islands  brown  or  black  color.  Scoriae  may  be 
already  alluded  to,  we  may  mention  Sa-  considered  as  lava  in  a  porous  form, 
brina,  formed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  Pumice,  a  substance  of  a  light  and  spong}’ 
eleven,  near  the  Azores,  since  washed  away  texture,  is  also  the  result  of  gaseous  agency 
by  the  waves ;  and  Graham  Island,  which  — while  tuff  is  the  dust  of  scoriae  and 
arose  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  pumice. 

off  the  coast  of  Sicily.  'This  last,  though  Adopting  Humboldt’s  definition  of  vol- 
at  one  time  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high,  canic  action  as  “  the  influence  exerted  by 
now  exists  solely  as  a  dangerous  shoal,  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth  on  its  ex- 
Numerous  groups  of  islands,  although  no  temal  covering,”  earthquakes  and  the 
human  eye  has  observed  their  birth,  are  forces  which  produce  the  gradual  elevation 
of  evident  volcanic  origin — such  as  the  and  subsidence  of  land  are  brought  within 
Sipari  Isles,  the  Azores,  the  Antilles,  the  scope  of  the  term.  Thus,  though  dis- 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  mayed,  as  we  may  sometimes  be,  by  the 
many  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  peak  of  ruin  and  disaster  attending  volcanic  action, 
Teneriffe,  so  conspicuous  an  object  at  sea,  we  are  led  to  turn  away  from  such  purely 
is  an  active  cone  twelve  thousand  feet  high,  incidental  effects,  and  to  recognize  in  the 
The  chief  eruptions  now,  however,  take  various  processes  of  change  induced  by 
place  not  from  its  summit,  but  from  open-  internal  heat,  a  principle  of  conservation  by 
mgs  in  its  sides.  Not  taking  into  account  which  the  earth  is  continually  renovated, 
trap  rocks,  which  are  also  referable  to  igne-  and  stability  given  to  our  mundane  system. 
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Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  ft  Co.  have  issaed  re¬ 
cently,  in  style  uniform  with  the  author’s  complete 
collected  works,  a  book  on  English  character,  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  entitled  “  English  Traits.” 
It  is  liardly  a  book  of  sketches,  for  it  describes  but 
sparingly  outward  scenery  or  the  appearance  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  author  has  drawn  mther  a  sharp,  sub¬ 
tle  analysis  of  the  English  people  as  a  whole,  de¬ 
picting  them  with  inimitable  skill  and  finish,  and 
with  profoundest  insight  into  the  interior  life,  the 
characteristic  traits,  and  essential  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  fine  di.scriminations,  beautiful  style,  and  profound 
judgment  which  the  work  displays,  give  it  literary 
attraction  and  didactic  value.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Emerson’s  abstrusities  and  transcendent¬ 
alisms,  when  dealing  with  the  ideal  world,  he  de¬ 
scribes  (acts  and  judges  men  with  the  sharpness  of 
the  closest  observer. 

A  new  edition  of  John  Howe's  works  is  announced 
by  Johnstone  ft  Hunter,  Edinburgh,  in  9  vols., 
uniform  with  their  edition  of  Owen,  at  the  subscrip¬ 
tion-price  of  two  guineas.  It  is  to  be  edited  Viy 
W.  H.  Goold,  D.D.,  and  will  contain  a  life  by  Henry 
Rogers.  It  will  contain,  besides  “  Howe’s  Annota¬ 
tions  on  the  tliree  Epistles  of  John,”  given  by  Poole, 
and  not  included  in  any  previous  edition,  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  works  from  MSS. :  “  The  EvU  of  a  Worldly 
Mind,  Nino  Sermons  on  Phil.  3: 18,  19;”  2.  “Tlie 
Power  of  Clirist’s  Traction,- Ten  Sermons  on  John 
12:32;”  3.  “Of  Justification,  Forty  Sermons  on 
Romans  3 :  24.” 

The  July  number  of  The  Christian  Remembrancer 
critici.ses  severely,  and  somewhat  unfairly,  “  Stephens’ 
Lectures  on  the  Ilistory  of  France,”  al^ough  it  is 
correct  in  putting  them  below  Guizot,  and  in  show¬ 
ing  that  Stephens  is  too  favorable  to  Cljarlemagne’s 
jwlicy  in  the  matter  of  the  forcible  conversion  of  the 
Sa.xons.  Dr.  Lushington’s  Judgment  in  the  Consis- 
torial  Courts,  upon  the  cross  as  not  allowed  in 
churches,  is  reviewed,  and  a  good  deal  of  historical 
testimony  adduced  to  prove  that  crosses  were  fre¬ 
quent  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  that,  not  l>o- 
iug  forbidden,  the  ordinary  way  is  to  pennit  their 
use.  The  next  article  is  suggested  by  “Froude’s 
History  of  England  from  WoLsey  to  Elizabeth,  and  it 
gives  abundant  proof  of  the  low  state  of  religion  and 
morals  in  the  “  ages  of  faith,”  such  as  demanded  the 
Reformation.  Some  see-sawish  religious  biographies 
are  made  to  give  evidence  of  the  want  of  nature  and 
Uste  in  evangelical  writings.  “Arago’s  Astronomy,” 
“llerschel's  Outlines,”  and  “Mozley  on  Regenera¬ 
tion,”  are  also  reviewed. 

This  review  calls  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford 
Press  to  account  for  the  way  in  wluch  they  are  using 
their  funds,  in  printing  such  books  as  “  Burnet’s  Lifi^ 
of  Hale”  and  “  Fell’s  Life  of  Hammond,”  from  poor 
editions,  and  above  their  market  price.  It  asks  why 
they  do  not  get  up  an  edition  of  “  Wilkin’s  Councils,” 
and  prepare  an  “  Anglia  Sacra,”  or  publisli  valuable 
MSS.  It  says  that  the  “  Theological  Dictionary”  of 
Gascoigne  exists  at  Oxford  in  a  soliUury  MS.,  and 
that  it  gives  the  most  authentic  materials  for  tlie  his¬ 
tory  of  the  English  Church  during  the  dreary  inter¬ 
val  from  Edward  III.  to  Henry  VI. 

The  July  number  of  the  Rritish  Quarterly  Review 


has  articles  on  “  Dr.  Alexander’s  Life  of  Dr.  Ward- 
law,”  which  scores  the  “  negative  theology”  terribly; 
“Vaugh.an’s  Hours  with  the  Mystics,”  and  on 
“Bloomfield’s  and  Alford’s  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament.”  Tliis  article  discusses  the  principles  on 
which  the  text  is  to  be  received ;  it  pronounces  Dr. 
Bloomfield’s  work  most  useful  to  the  young  student, 
and  Mr.  Alford’s  moet  suggestive  to  the  mature 
scholar.  On  “Motley's  Dutch  Republic,”  this  re¬ 
view  says,  that  in  him  “  we  have  another  name  add¬ 
ed  to  those  of  our  trans- Atlantic  cousins  who  have 
written  histories  that  mast  live.” 

The  German  Zeitschrifl  f  d.  Lutheriache  Theologie, 
the  representative  of  the  Old  Lutheran  party,  opens 
the  third  part  of  the  current  year  with  an  article  by 
G.  H.  Engclhardt,  in  reply  to  Prof.  KeU  on  Gen. 
1 1 :  1—4,  the  marriage  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the 
daughters  of  men,  maintaining  the  position  that  an¬ 
gels  aro  meant  by  the  sons  of  God.  F.  Schroering 
discusses  the  prayers  of  Samuel  and  the  answers  to 
them.  F.  Delitzsch  in  Talmudic  Studies  “  contends 
fjr  the  Aramaean  origin  of  the  formula.  Amen, 
Amen,  (verily,  verily,)  with  which  our  Lord  opens 
his  discourses  so  frequently,  as  reported  by  John. 
Twenty-five  such  instances  are  found  in  John  alone. 
In  Matthew  there  are  thirteen  of  the  single  use  of  the 
term.  E.  Gundert  continues  his  disemssion  of  the 
sj'.stem  of  Basilides  the  Gnostic,  with  reference  to  the 
exposition  of  Hippolytus,  in  the  newly-discovered 
Philoeophoumena. 

The  last  article, by  A.  WittkopfJ  is  on  the  Luther¬ 
an  division  of  the  Dialogue,  defending  it  against  the 
division  which  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Churches 
adopt.  The  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  are  divided  in 
opinion ;  some  make  ten  parts  to  tlie  Decalogue,  by 
considering  the  introductory  exhortation  as  one,  and 
joining  together  the  first  and  second  commandments. 
The  Lutherans,  with  the  Catholics,  join  the  first  and 
second,  and  divide  the  tenth  into  two,  “  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house”  being  the  ninth. 
The  Lutherans  aim  abridge  the  first  four,  (in  their 
division.)  and  thus  the  third  reads,  “  Thou  shalt  sanc¬ 
tify  the  holy  day ;”  the  fourth,  “  Thou  shalt  honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother.  The  first  table  of  the 
Lutherans  has  only  three,  and  the  second  ten  com- 
mandmenta  Herr  Wittkopf  defends  these  variations. 
The  abridgments  he  vindicates  on  traditional  grounds, 
and  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  first  and  se¬ 
cond  commandments,  he  says,  do  not  contain  distinct 
prohibitions,  but  are  merely  the  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  aspects  of  the  same.  But  Calvinists  say,  that  the 
first  is  directed  against  false  gods,  and  the  second 
again-st  the  false  worship  of  the  true  God,  that  is, 
through  images.  As  to  the  division  of  tlie  tentli,  the 
article  asserts,  that  there  is  first  a  general  prohibi¬ 
tion,  “  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house,” 
and  then,  in  another  commandment,  follow  the  spe¬ 
cifications.  But  there  is  certainly  a  much  wider 
distinction  between  the  first  and  second  command¬ 
ments  than  can  possibly  be  made  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  tenth.  As  to  the  historical  argument, 
the  weight  of  testimony  in  the  Oriental  Church  is 
with  the  Reformed  division.  Origen  was  its  leading 
advocate.  The  authority  of  Augustine  procured  for 
the  other  method  its  general  reception  in  the  West- 
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em  Church,  though  it  can  not  be  brought  to  justify  , 
the  omission  of  the  prohibition  of  image-worship  iJ- 
together,  for  which  some  of  the  Koman  Catholics 
contend. 

S.  Sugenheim  has  published  the  first  volume  of  an 
important  work,  on  the  “  Influence  of  Russia  upon  i 
Germany,”  from  the  time  of  Peter  to  Nicholas. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  is  now  edited  by 
Dr.  Burgess.  The  July  number  opens  with  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  “  Biblical  Theology  and  Modem  Thought ;  or, 
Reason  and  Faith,”  reviewing  the  recent  discussions 
excited  by  Prof  Jowett’s  work  on  the  Epistles.  It  i 
shows  th^  his  principles  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  atone¬ 
ment.  A  writer  in  the  National  Eeview,  on  “  Medi¬ 
atorial  Religion,”  says  distinctly,  that  “  no  doctrine 
of  mediation — in  the  strict  sense,  implying  transac¬ 
tions  with  God  on  the  part  of  men,  as  well  as  in  the 
opposite  direction— can  be  harmonized  with  the  mo¬ 
dem  individualism.”  This  is  the  exact  troth,  and 
well  put.  If  tlie  doctrine  of  a  pure  individualism  be 
true,  the  doctrine  of  mediation  must  full  to  the 
ground.  The  chief  value  of  this  article  is  in  the  ex¬ 
tracts  given  from  the  recent  Oxford  volume,  on 
“Chrisdan  Faith  and  the  Atonement”  The  second 
article  is  on  the  “  Life  and  Times  of  St  Cyprian,”  an 
interesting  sketch,  refiiting  the  perverse  and  destruc¬ 
tive  criticisms  of  Rev.  E.  8.  Sliepherd,  who  declares 
Cyprian  to  be  “  an  imaginary  personage."  The  es¬ 
say  on  “  The  Incarnation”  is  an  account  of  the  early 
life  of  Christ  “  Polyglott  Bibles”  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  different  Polyglotts,  beginning  with 
Origen's,  and  including  the  Complutcnsian,  Antwerp, 
Paris,  and  London  Polralotts,  with  later  ones  of 
Bagster,  and  Stier  and  Auele.  The  conclusion  of 
the  article  praises  the  Bnglisli  version  as  one  of  the 
best.  The  examination  of  the  ‘*£ook  of  Judith” 
shows  that  it  is  untruatworUiy,  and  vindicates  the 
doubt  implied  in  Dr.  Arnold’s  saying,  that  he  would 
receive  it  as  autlienUc  if  he  only  knew  where  to 
place  it  in  ancient  history.  The  “  Genealogies  of 
8t  Matthew  and  St  Luke”  gives  a  synopsis  of  the 
arguments  of  Lord  Arthur  ller\-ey  and  the  late  Dr. 
Neill,  and  defends  the  position  that  Matthew  gives 
the  legal,  and  Luke  the  natural  genealogy  of  Joseph. 
This  was  the  general  tradition  ^  the  Church  untQ 
the  fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Hicks  continues  his  essay 
on  “  Assyrian  verbs.”  In  the  correspondence  there 
is,  “A  second  argument  for  the  Neronic  date  of  tlie 
Apocalypse,  drawn  fiom  internal  evidence.”  Dr. 
Tregclles  on  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  Jotm 
7 ;  63-8 ;  3 ;  on  tlie  forty  years  of  Egypt’s  desola¬ 
tion,  Ez.  29 :  8-16 “  Hox  on  the  Assyrian  In¬ 
scriptions;”  “The  Chro«<dogy  of  the  Times  of  Cam- 
byses  and  Darius and  other  topics.  The  general 
intelligenoe  and  notice*  of  books  in  the  jour^  are 
always  full  and  valuablat 

The  July  number  of  37i«  British  and  Foreign  Evan- 
geUcal  Review  reprints  the  examination  of  Cousin’s 
Philosophy  from  the  Princeton  Repertory ;  the  re¬ 
view  of  “  Lee’s  Lectiues  on  Justification,”  from  the 
Church  Review ;  a  defense  of  Calvin  in  the  aSTair  of 
Servstus,  from  the  Southern  Presbyterian.  It  has 
two  original  articles,  one  on  the  New  Contest  with 
Rome,  examining  the  causes  of  the  new  movement, 
and  another  on  Baden  Powell’s  Essays  on  Induction, 
exposing  tlie  false  theory  of  development,  and  of 
forcible  transmutation  of  specie.s,  which  this  author 
Inas  espoused.  The  Church  of  England  Review  dis¬ 
cusses  the  same  point,  sliowing  that  the  author  has 
lent  the  influence  of  his  name  to  the  pernicious  error 
of  the  “Vestiges.”  This  is  timely,  lor  Mr.  Powell 
liaa  been  cited,  even  in  American  religious  reviews, 
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I  as  one  of  the  best  representations  of  the  souudest 
English  style  of  thought,  in  distinction  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  speculative  vagaries. 

George  Smith,  the  author  of  that  valuable  work 
“Sacred  Annals,"  which  has  been  republished  in 
I  this  country,  has  added  to  them  a  series  of  discourses 
j  on  the  “  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Dispensations.” 

I  The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  “Systematic 
I  Theology”  is  out,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Campbell. 
The  work  will  be  in  three  volumes,  and  is  “  a  com- 
;  plete  system  of  polemic  divinity.”  The  first  volume 
j  comprises  Natural  Theology,  the  Christian  Eridences, 
and  the  Divine  Perfection.  The  British  (Quarterly 
rates  it  above  all  the  other  works  of  Dr.  Wardlaw. 

Dr.  Alexander  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  “  Exegetical  Study  of  the  Original 
Scriptures,  with  particulm  reference  to  the  training 
of  theological  students.” 

Tliere  are  new  signs  of  a  refiction  in  Franco  against 
the  Ultramontane  party.  The  Observateur  CathoUque 
continues  its  bold  course.  Two  writers,  MM.  Bonliis 
Dumoulin  and  F.  Huet,  have  lately  published  “  Es¬ 
says  on  Catholic  Reform,”  on  the  old  Gallican  basis. 
They  review,  among  other  things,  the  question  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  opposing  the  treatise  of 
Cardinal  Gousset  on  this  topic. 

The  Revue  de  Paris  has  an  article  on  Protestants 
and  Protestant  preaching,  in  which  the  lamented 
Adolphe  Monod  is  declar^  to  have  been  the  most 
eloquent  pulpit  orator  in  France,  and  large  extracts 
are  g'  vsn  to  justify  this  opinion. 

“Henri  Martin’s  History  of  France,  from  the  most 
Ancient  Times  to  1789,"  is  passing  to  its  fourth  edi¬ 
tion,  in  16  vols  Its  author  has  received,  as  Thierry's 
successor,  tlie  Gobert  Prize  from  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy. 

Norwegian  Litebattre. — In  Norway,  from  1847 
to  1854,  there  were  published  87  works  in  philology, 
23  in  metaphysics,  65  on  education,  18  in  theologv’, 
63  in  law,  46  in  politics  and  political  economy,  26  in 
medicine,  39  on  natural  philosophy,  48  rural  econo¬ 
my,  12  technology,  123  history,  33  commercial  and 
nautical  science,  28  military  aflTuirs,  28  mathematics, 
187  belles-lettres,  6  miscellaneous — 1027  volumes  in 
seven  years,  an  average  of  146.  Of  these  870  were 
original  works,  139  translations,  the  rest  reprints  of 
older  works.  More  tlian  two  thirds,  791  voLs.,  were 
published  at  Christiana,  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Norway.  For  about  $3000,  the  whole  literature  of 
the  country  since  1824  may  bo  purchased. 

EccLEsiAsncAl,  Histort. — Rev.  Samuel  Graves, 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Institution,  Michigan,  lias  been 
elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
theological  department  of  Madison  University. 

JuBTiriCATiOM. — Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  “A  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Justification  by  Faith,”  is  said  to  be  a  sound 
vindication  of  the  Reformed  tlieology  in  this  cardi¬ 
nal  article. 

London  Morals. — In  an  appeal  of  the  New- 
Nicol  Street  Ragged-School  Association,  it  is  said 
that  there  are  in  London  1,400,000  who  never  attend 
public  worship,  150,000  liabitual  dronkard.s,  150,000 
open  profligat^  20,000  professed  beggars,  10,000 
gamblers,  30,000  deatitnte  children,  3000  receivers 
of  stolen  goods. 

Roman  Cardinals. — Of  the  present  Roman  car¬ 
dinals,  30  are  from  the  Pontifical  States ;  France,  9 ; 
Naples,  9;  Austria,  6;  Sardinia,  4;  'Tuscany,  4; 
Germany,  2 ;  Spain,  Belgium,  Portugal,  England, 
each  1;  in  all,  66;  45  Italians,  21  foreigners;  14 
created  by  the  present  Pope. 
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